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CHAPTER I. 

'LUCY. 

Audlly Court lay low down ifl a hollow, lich with fine 
old timber and fertile pastures You came upon it 
through an avenue of old oaks, boidered On either side by 
meadows, where the cattle looked inquisitively at you as 
you passed, wondering, perhaps, what you wanted; for 
there vuas ffo thoroughfaie, and unless you were going to 
the Court, you could have no business in that diriK tion. 

At the end of the avenue there was an old arch with a 
clock tower, and a stupid, ^eiMldcring clock, which had 
only one hand. Through this arch'you walked straight 
into the gardens^ of Audley Court. 

A smooth lawn lay before you, dotted with gioups of 
rhododendrons. To ^ the right there were the kitchen 
gardens and an orchard surrounded by an ancient wall, in 
some places thicker than it was high, and everywhere over- 
grown with trailing ivy, yellow stonecrop, and dark moss. 
To the left there was a bioad gravelled walk,'’down which, 
years ago, when the place had been a convent, the quiet 
nuns lw4 walkied hand in hand ; a walk bordered with wide 
be^ hf hardy, old-fashioned flowers and bush roses. 

The house faced the arefi, and occupied three sides of a 
quadrangle. It was vefy old, and very irregular and 
rambling. The windows hrere uneven; some small, some 
iarg^ some with heavy stope mullior^ and rich stained 
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glass ; others with h ail lattices that rattled ih every breeze; 
others so modem tli<it they mijlit have bcen'^dded yester- 
day, Tall chimneys rose here and there behind the 
pointed gables, and seenu'd as il they were so broken down 
by tigc and long sei vice, that tlity must have fallen, but lor 
the straggling ivy which, crawling up the walls and trailing 
even over the loof, w^ound itsolt about them and supported 
them. The h 4 ll door was b<^ueezed into a corner ol a 
turret at one angle of the building, as*it il was in hid- 
ing from dangeious visitors, and wished to keep itself a 
sectet— a noble dooi loi all that— old oak, studde^i with 
great square-headed non nails, and so thick that the iron 
knocker struck upon it with a*niutned smind; and tlie 
visitor was fain to ring a clanging bell that dangled in a 
coiner amongst the ivy* lest •the noise oi the knocking 
should never penetrate the stronghold. « 

A glorious old place — u place that strangers fell into 
laptiiKS with; feeling a yearning wish to hav^ done with 
lile, and to stay there for ever, staling into the cool hsh- 
pond, and counting the bubbles as the roach aSd egrp rose 
to the surface of the watcT— a spot in which Peace seemed 
to havt' taken up her abode, sotting her soothing hand on 
ev^ tree and flower; on the^still water and quiet alleys; 
the shady corners of the old-fashioned rooms; the deep 
window?-seats behind the painted glass; the low meadows 
and the stately avenues —ay, even upon tfie stagnant well, 
which, cool and sheltered as all else^in the old place, hid 
itself avmy in a shrubbery behind the gardens, with an. 
idle handle that was never turned, and a lazy rope so 
rotten that the bucket had broken away from it, and 
had fallen into the water, 

A noble place; inside as well as* out, a noble place — a 
hoase in which you ihcontinentlj^ lost yourself if ever you 
were so rash as to go about it alone; a house In #hich 
every roOxn opened into anotMter room, and through that 
down some narrow staircase leading to a door which, in Ita 
tvnn, led back into that very part of the house from vdrich 
tbohig:ht voumlf the farthest; a house thnt^could 
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never have been planned by any mortal architect, but 
mus\ have been the handiwork of that good old builder, 
Time, who — adding a room one year, and knocking down 
a room another year, toppling over now a chimney coeval 
with the Plantagenets, and setting up one m the style of 
the Tudors, shaking down a bit of Saxon wall there, and 
allowing a Noiman arch to stand here; throwing in a row 
of high narrow windows in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
joining on a diniifg-room in the time of George the Third to 
a refectory that had been standing since the Conquest— 
had contrwed to construct such a mansion as was not else- 
where to be met with throughout the county of Essex. 

Of course, in such a hrtuse, there was a secret jiassage. 
The little daughter of the present owner. Sir Michael 
Audley, had come by accicient upon the discovery of one. 
A board had rattled under her feet m tlie great nursety 
where she played, and on attention being drawn to it, it 
was found .to be loose, and was by-and-by removed, re- 
vealing a ladder leading to a hiding-place between the floor 
of the 4iurstry and the ceiling of the room below — a hiding- 
place in which was found a quaint old carved oak chest 
half filled with priests^ vestments that had been hidden 
tliere, no doubt, in those crflel days when the life of a man 
was in danger if lie was discovered •to have harboured a 
Roman Catholic priest, or to have had mass saM in his 
house. • 

Beyond the flower-garden there was the fish-pond-^-^a 
long narrow piece of Vater that extended the whole length 
of the garden, and bordering which there was an avenue 
called the lime-tree walk; an avenue so shaded from the 
sun by the thick shelter of overarching boughs, that it 
seemed a chosen placeTor secret meetings ; a place in which 
a conspiracy nfiight have been plarihed or a lover's vow 
regteteiod with equal safety. 

At the end of this dark arcade there was the shrubbery, 
where, half burled amongst the tangled branches and the 
neglected weeds, stood the old well II had been of good 
$erv^ in its time, no doubt; but it had fallen into disuse 
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now, and scarcely any one at Audky Court knew whether 
the spring had dned up or not. Often in the oool of the 
evenly Sir Michael Audky vrould strnU up and down, 
smoking his dgar. with his pretty young wifesauhtering at 
his side; but in about ten minutes they would both grow 
tired of the rustling limes and the still water, hiddm under 
the spreading water-lilies, and the long green vista with the 
broken well at the end, and would stroll back to the white 
drawing-room, where my lady played dreamy music by 
Schumann and Mendelssohn till her •husband fell asleep 
in Ms easy-chair. 

Sir Michael Audley was fifty-six years of age, and he had 
married a second wife three months after, his fifty-fifth 
birthday. He was a big man, tall and stout, with a deep 
sonorous voicfc, handsome black eyes, and a white beard — 
a white beaid which made him look venerable against his 
will; for he was as active fs a boy, and one of the hardest 
riders in the country. For seventeen years he had been a 
widower with an only child, a daughter, Alicia Audky. 
now eighteen, and by no means too well pleased at paving 
a stepmother brought home to the Court; for Alicia had 
reigued supreme in her father's house since her childhood, 
and had earned a bunch of keys, and jingled them in the 
pockets of her silk aprons, and lost them in the shrubbery, 
and dropped them into the pond, and given all manner of 
tronble about them from the hour in wWch she entered her 
teens, and on that account believed that for the whole of 
that period she had been keeping hoiSse. 

But Alicia’s day was over; and now, when she asked 
anything of the housekeeper, the housekeeper would, tell 
her that she would speak to my lady, or she would oensnlt 
my lady, and if my lady pleased it should be donei. i3othe 
iMteonef a daughter, who was an excellent horsewmaan and 
a Verf dkvm' artist, spent mos^ of her time out pi p)0Qf», 
riding kbont tite coun^, or sketohing the cottage childma 
and.|he ploughbc^, and the cattle, and all nmmw ^ 
animal life tljiat came in her way, Sh« set her face with a 
tuUev (ktannination axainst any intiiiMcy between hsKsw 
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antj the l^«0ttet*8 young Mfe; and amiable as that lady 
was, she found it quite ira|Ossible to win Alicia’s liking, or 
to convince the spoilt girl that she had not done her a cruel 
injury in marrying her father. 

The truth was that Lady Audley had, in becoming the 
wife of Sir Michael, made one of those apparently advan- 
tageous matches which are apt to draw upon a woman the 
envy and hatred of her sex. She had come into the neigh- 
bourhood as a governess in the family of a surgeon in the 
village ne^ AudleyT!lourt. No one knew an 3 rthing of her 
except that she came in answer to an advertibement which 
Mr. Dawson, the surgeon, had inserted in the Ttmfs She 
came from London; and the only reference she gave was 
to a lady at a school at Brompton, where she ^ad once been 
a teacher. But this reference* was so satjsfactory that 
none other wai needed, and Miss Limy Graham was re- 
ceived by the surgeon as the instructress of his daughters. 
Her accomplishments were so brilliant and numerous, that 
it seemed strange that she should have answered an ad- 
vertisepaeflt offering such a small salary as that named by 
Mr. Dawson: but Miss Graham seemed satisfied with her 
situation, and she taught the girls to play sonatas by 
Beethov^, and to paint fr?>m Nature after Creswick.^d 
walked through the dull, out-of-tBe-way village to the 
humble little ^urch twice on Sunday, as contentedly as if 
she had no higner aspirations in the world than to do su all 
the rest of her life. ^ 

People who observed this accounted for it by imying that 
It was her nature always to be light-hearted, Iwppy, and, 
reoutented under any circumstances. 

WhM'ever she went she seemed to take jdy and bright- 
SM8S with her. In tfie cottages of the poor her fear face 
shomi like a sunbeam. *Sbe would sit fora qu»^ Of an 
hburtalking to some old woman, and ap|>areotly as peaaed 
with the adndration of a tbothless crone as if sM had been 
listd^g to the compliments of a marquis; $md udren she 
trtoped away, leaving nothing behind hef (for her poor 
aaii^ jjave no scope to her benevolence), tab old woman 
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would burst out into senile raptures with her grace,, her 
beauty, and her kindliness, Si|ph as she never bestowed 
upon the vicar's wife, who half fed and clothed her. For 
Miss Lucy Graham was blessed with fhat magic power of 
fascination by which a woman can chaim with a word or 
intoxicate with a smile Every one loved, admired, and 
piaised her The boy who ^^pemed a held gate for hex ran 
liome to his mother to tell of her pietl^ looks, and the 
sweet voice in which she thanked him for the little service 
The verger at the church wiio ushered fiti into tly surgeon's 
pc'R , the viCiir who saw the soft blue eyes uplifted to his 
lace as he preached his simple sermon ; the jiortei from the 
railway station who bi ought hex sometime^ a letter or a 
parcel, and v^lio never looked for a rowaid from hci , her 
employer; his visitors; fiei ptfpils; theseivants, every- 
body, higli and low, united m declaring that Lucy Graham 
was the sweetest girl thaf ever lived. 

Perhaps it was this cry which penetrated inlo the quiet 
chambers of Audley Court; or perhaps it was the sight of 
her pretty tare, looking over the suigeon’s higJt pew every 
Sunday morning. However it was, it was ceitain Sif^ 
Michael Audley experienced a strong desire to^be better 
ac<5uainted with Mr. Dawsoivs governess. 

Ho h^d only to hint this to the worthy doctor tot a little 
patty to be an*anged, to which the vicar qnd his wife, and 
the baronet and his daughter were invited. 

That one quiet evening sealed Si^; Michael's fate. He 
codtd no ibore resist the fascination of those soft and melt- 
ing blue ejtes, the low music of that gentle voice, the perfect 
hatmon^T which pervaded every charm, and made all 
doul^ channing in this woman, t|ian he could resist his 
destiny, Destiny 1 ^Why, she was his destiny! He had 
toVed before. What had *becn his love for hS^ first 
wiMtoiit a poor, pitiful, smouldering spark, a dull friend- 
^thout passion and without romance? But was 
fever, this longing, •this restless, uncertain, 
mi^ab}e|^tation; these cmelfears that his age was an 
insurmoui^l^k barrier to his this sidk hatred 
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of iijs white beard; this frenzied wish to be young again, 
with raven hair and slinj waist, such as he had had 
thirty years before; these wakeful nights and melancholy 
days, so gloriously brightened if he caught a glimj^e of her 
sweet face behind the window curtains as he drove past the 
surgeon's house; all these signs told only too plainly that, 
at the sober age of fifty-five. Sir Michael Audlcy had fallen 
ill of the terrible fever called love. 

If he ever thought of his wealth or his position as astrong 
reason for liis succiAs, he dismissed the thought with a 
shudder. *It pained Inm loo much to believe for a moment 
that any one so lovely and innocent could value herself 
against a fine estate or a ftno old name. No ; his hope was 
that as her life had been one of toil and dependence, and as 
she was very young, she iuighf never hav? formed any 
attachment, and that he, being the first to woo her, might 
by tender attentions, and by a protecting care that should 
make him necessary to her, win her young heart, and ob- 
tain from her first love the promise of her hand. It was a 
romantic cteydream; but it seemed in a fair way to be 
realized. Lucy Graham appeared by no means to dislike 
the baronet's attentions. There was nothing whatever in 
her manrihr of the shallow Vtifice employed by a woman 
who wishes to captivate a rich man.* She was so used to 
admiration from everyone, high and low, that Sir Michael's 
conduct made \^ery little impression upon her. Again, he 
had been so many years a widower that people had given 
up the idea of his ever marrying again. At last» however. 
Mrs. Dawson spoke to the governess on the subject. 

The surgeon's wife was sitting in the schoolroom busy 
at work, while Lucy was putting the finishing touches to 
sortie water-colour performances of her pupils. 

"'Do you know, my dear Miss ’Graham," said 
Dawson* “ I think you qngbt to consider yourself a re- 
markably lucky girl," ♦ 

The governess lifted her head from its stooping attitude 
and stared wonderingly at her employer, shj||dc^ back a 
shoi^ of curls. They ware the most wooded ourfe in 
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the world — soft and feathery, loaking a pa]« halo round 
her head when the sunlight slune through them. ' 

" What do you mean, my dear Mrs. Dawson? ” she 
asked, dipping her brush into the Cobalt on her palette, 
and polsi^ it carefully before putting in the (i^catestreak 
of cobalt which was to brighten the hotizon in her pupil’s 
sketch. 

“ Why, I mean, my dear, that it only rests with yourself 
to become LadyAudlcy, and themistress ftfAudley Court" 
Lucy Graham dropped the brush upon the picture, and 
flushed scarlet to tlie roots of her fair hair; anePtheo grew 
pale again, far paler than Mrs. Dawson had ever se«a her 
before, • • 

'* My dear, don’t agitate yourself," said the surgeon’s 
wife soolhin^y; “ you know, that nobody asks you to 
marry Sir Michael unless you wish. Of cqjirse it would be 
a magnificent match; he has a splendid income, and is one 
of the most generous of men. Y our position wcgild be vciy 
high, and you would be enabled to do a great deal of good; 
but as I said before, you must be guided by yo«r feel- 
lings. Only one thing I must say, and that is, that if Sif 
Michael’s attentions are not agreeable to you, it is scarcely 
honourable to encourage him.*’ • 

'* His attentions—encourage him! " muttered Lucy, as 
if the vrt)rds bewildered her. " Pray, pray don'*t talk to 
me, Mrs, Dawson. I had no idea of tfiisT It is the last 
thipf that would liave occurred to me.” 

leaned her elbows on the drawfng>board before he**, 
dasping her hands over her face, seemed for some 
l^aiuutes to be thinking deeply. She wore a narrow black 
|Sbbon itnuud her neck, with a locket, or a cross, or a fliiniar 
hire, pCrhaps, attached to it; but "Whatever the tfipkot 
was,^llwidways kept It hidden uiid^ her bodice. lOnoeor 
twiovwhile «he sat sfleutly thiigykingy she removed one of 
her|kmd8 from before her face, fidgeted nemtuslyjwith 

the K&bon, clutching at it with a half«angry geatpnf* and 
^wjslmgit bachwar^ and forwards between h^^finfers. 
t ttiinh.iome people am bom ‘to be mdUoKyi Jlxi. 
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Dajreon/' sh6 said by-and-by. ” It would be a great deal 
too much good fortune % me to become Lady Audley.’* 
She said thib with s>o much bitterness in her tone that the 
surgeon’s wife looked at her with surprise. 

" You tmlucky, my dear! ” she exclaimed. *' I think 
you're the last person who ought to talk like that. Why, 
you are such a bright, happy creature, that it does every- 
one good to see you! I’m sure I don’t know what we sh^ 
do if Sir Micham robs us of you.” 

After conversation they often spoke upon the sub- 
ject, and Lucy never again showed any emotion whatever 
when Sir Michael’s intentions were canvassed. It was a 
tacitly understood thing in the surgeon’s family that when- 
ever he proposed the governess would accept him; and, 
indeed, the Dawsons would ha^e thought it madness in a 
penniless giid to reject such an offer. 

So one misty June evening Sir Michad, sitting opposite 
to Lucy Graham at a window in the surgeon’s little draw- 
ing-room, took sm opportunity, ''while the family happened, 
by some aficident, to be absent firom the roOm, of speaking 
upon the subject nearest his heart. He made the gover- 
ness in few but won;^ an offer of his hand, ^ere 
was something almost tou^ng in the mmmer and toffe in 
U^hiOh he spoke to her— half in depfecation, knowing that 
he could hardly expect to be the choice of a fjeautiful 
young gifl, yet wishing rather that she would reject him, 
even though she br^ his heart by doing so, than that she 
shotildi accept his if she did not love him. 

I scarcely think there is a greater sin, Lucy,” he siMd 
solemnly, ” tiian that of the woman who marries a mahi 
she dOeinOt love, ^ouaro So predous to Me, my 
that deeply as my heart is set on |bis. and bitler as the 
mete thou^t of disappeiintment is to me, I tvoold not have 
yon commit such a sin fer any happiness of mine, my 
hap^dness could be adikvSd by su<m an act, which it enuld 
not-Mtwhich it never \xmld,” he repeated ealti|astly. 
" Nothing but mhiery can result from a marttage dfetat^ 
by ipy motive but timth and love." 
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Lucy GiMhtiru not looking at him, but straight-out 
into the gray twilight and the ^un landscape lai away be- 
yond the liltK' gardi'n. Sir Michael Iried to see her face, 
but hei profile was tuincd to him, and he could not dis- 
< over the e-\prt^sioii ot her eyes. If he could liave done 
so, he w<nild have seen a yearning gaze which seemed as if 
it would have pierced the distance .ind looked aw«iy 
away into another world. 

“ Lucy, you lit^aid 

‘ Yes,” she said gravely. * ^ 

** And your answer? ” 

She did not remove hergaze from the darkening c ountry- 
side, and for some moments was* quite silen‘1; then, turn- 
ing to him With a sutld<'n passion in her manner, that 
lighted up her face with ^ new# and wonderiul beauty, she 
fell on her knees at liis feet. « 

” No, Lucy; no, no* ” lie cned vehemently; ” not here, 
not here! '' » 

** Yes, here, here,’* she said, tlie strange passion W'hich 
iigitaled her making her voice sound shiill anif jritreing- 
not loud, but [)j eternal ur ally distinct; “ licre, and no- 
where else. How good you are— how noble and how 
geiferous 1 Love you 1 Why, there are women a hundred 
tiihcs iny supeiiois ii^ beauty and in goo<lneS'> who might 
love you d(*arly. But yon ask too mucdi of me. You ask 
too much ot me ! Remember what iny life has been ; only 
remeniber that. From my babyhood I have never $ec*n 
anything but poverty. My father was a gentleman: 
clever, accomiilished, handsome— but poor. My mother 
--but do not l(d me speak of her. Poverty, poverty, 
jpoverty, triils, vexations, humiliations, deprivations! 
You cannot tell; you, who are amongst those lor whom 
life i$ so smooth and easy ; you cto never gu^s what is en- 
duied by genteel paupers. Do not ask too much of me, 
then- I be disinterested; I cannot be blind to the 
advantages of such a marriage. ' I cannot, I cannot! ” 
Beyond her agitation and her passionate vehemence, 
there was an undefined something in her manner )^kli 
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filled Sir Michael wilh a vague alarm She was still on tlio 
ground at his feet, crouching rather than kneeling, her thin 
wliite gown clinging about tier, her pale hairstroaming over 
h^T shoulders* her eyes ghtlenng in the dusk, and her 
hands clutclung at the black ribbon about hex throat, as if 
it had been strangling her. 

*' Don't ask too much of me," she kept repeating; *' I 
have been selfish horn my babyhood." 

" Lucy, Lucy,* speak plainly. Do you dislike me? " 

" Dislike youl No, nol " 

" But iS there any one else whom you love? " 

She laughed aloud at liis question. I do nol love any 
one in the world,” she answered. 

He was glad of hex leply; and yet tiiat and the strange 
laugh jarred upon his feetngs.* He was silent for some 
moments, and IJien said with a kind of effort, — 

" Well, Lucy, I will not ask Aoo much .of you. I dare 
say I am a romantic old fool; but it you do nol dislike me, 
and if you do not love any one dse, 1 ?ec no reason why wfe 
should^noli make a vciy happy couple. Is it a bargain* 
Lucy?^' 

" Yes." 

The baronet lifted her iif his arms, and kissed her cHice 
upon the foi-ehead; then, after quitftly bidding her good* 
night, he walked straight out of the house. • 
lie walked straight out of the house, this foolish old 
man, because tliere was some strong emotion at work in his 
heart— ^neither joy, tier triumph, but something akin to 
disappointment; some stifled and unsatisfied longing 
whi^ lay heavy and dull at his heart, as if he had carried 
a corpse in his bosom. He carried the corpse of that hope 
which had died at thtf sound af Lucy's words. AJl doubts 
and fears and timid aspirations Were ended now. He 
must be contented, like oljier men of his age, to be married 
for his fortune and his position. 

Lucy Graham went dowly up the stairs to her little 
room at the top of the house. She put her cancUe on 
the chest of drawers, and seated herself on the edge of 
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llie, wlutp bed; btill and white as the curtains hanging 
bciKie her, ‘ 

“No more dtjwndencc, no'morf dmdgcry, no more 
humdialion^,’’ bhc said ; “ cveiy trace of the old hie melted 
away—every rluo to ideiility buiied and forgotten— ex- 
te])t tlieso, except tlicic.” 

Slie had never taken her left hand from the black ribbon 
>it her throat. She drew it from her bosom as she spoke, 
and looked at the object attached to it. * 

It was ntillK'i a locket, a miniature* noBacrOss; it was 
a ling wrapped lu an oblong pU'Ce of paiier--»ihe pajier 
jiailiy pnuled, ]>aitly wiitten, arid aumpled with much 
folding. 
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ON BOARD IHE ** ARCtUS.*^ 

. • 

He threlil^ the end ol his cigar into the bca, and leaning his 
elboWs ui?on the taffrail, stared meditatively at the waves. 
How wearisome they are! ** he said; blue, and green 
and Opal; opal, and blu€f, and gr'^en : all very well in their 
way, of course, but throe months of them aie ratiier too 

touch, especially • • 

He did not finish his sentence; his thoughts seemed 
to wander in the very midst of H, and cany him a thousand 
miles or sq away. 

** Poor little girl, how pleased she'll be! " he muttered, 
openiiig hfe cigar-casc, and lazilv surveying its contents; 

how pleased and how surprised! Poor little girl! 
After three years and a half, too; she will be surprised/' 
He a young man ol^aboul fivc-and-twenty, wi4h a 
dark face, bronzed by exposure to the sun. He had hand- 
some brown eyes, with a smile in them, that ^.parkled 
throttgh his blick lashes, and a bushy beard and mous- 
tache that covered the lower paii: of his face. He was tall 
and powerfully buiU; he wore a loose gray suit, and a felt 
hat, thrown careles^y upon his black hair. His naiho 
was George Talboys, and he was aft-cabin passenger on 
board the steamer Arj^us^ laden with AustraJiau wool, and 
bound from Melbourtte to Liverpool. 

There were very tew passengers in the aft cabin of the 
Argm. An elderly wool-stapler, returning to his native 
countrjr with his wife and family after having failed to 
make ms fortune in the tOlonies; a governess of five-and- 
thirty years of age going home to marry a man to whom 
shejaad been ^aged fifteen years; the sentimental 
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daiigliter of a woiillliy An ‘.traliaii me merchant, invoiced 
to England to finish her educ^^tion, and Geoigc Talboys, 
were the only first-class passengers on boatd* 

This George Talboys was the life and soul of the party; 
nobody knew who oi w nal he w as, oj wliei lie came Irem, 
but eviTybo<ly liked him. He sat at the bottom of the 
dinnei-tab](‘, and assisted the captain in doing tin* lumpurs 
ol tlie fiiendly ineal. He told iimn> sU>ri<'^, and led the 
laugli himself witli su< li a joyous pc^al iHat tlie Juan must 
have been a <.huil wlio could not leave laughed foi pure 
<-vmpathy. He was a capital hand at specufation and 
\mgt-et-un, and all the ineiry lound games, which kept 
the little ciicle lound tlie cabin* lam]> so ahsoibed tliat a 
liurncane might have liowled oveihead without their 
In aiing it; bht ho lieely’viwiu^ that ho had no talent lor 
whist, and that he didn't know a knight frpm a castle u{>on 
the chesslmard. ^ 

Indeed, Mr. Talboys was by no means to<^ learned a 
gentleman. The pale governess tiled to talk to liim about 
fashionable lit(Tature, but George only pulle4 hig beard 
and stared vciy hard at her, saying occasionally, “ Ah 
yes!'* and, To be sure, ha! 

The sontimenbd young latlj? had tried him with Shelley 
and Byron, and he had fairly laughed in her face, as if 
poetry tvtse a joke The wool-stapler sounded him upon 
politic^, but he did not seem very deeply Veised in them; 

they let him go his own way, smoke his cigars and talk 
io the sailors, lounge over the taff^ail and stare at the 
water, and make himself agreeable to everybody in hisown 
fashion. But wlien the Argus came to be wittrin about a 
fortnight's run of England, everybody noticed a change 
in George Talboys. He grew resttes and fidgety; some- 
times So merry that the cabin *rang with his laughter; 
sometimes ifibody and thoughl,ful. Favourite as he was 
arriongst the sailors, they gr^w tired at last of aftsWerfog 
his perpetual questions alKmt the probable time of arrival. 
Would it be in ten days, in eleven, in txvelve, in thirteen? 
How many knots an hour was the vessel going? Then a 
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Sudden pabdon would .seize Inm, and he would stamp u}X)n 
the deek, crying out that,she was a rickety old craft, and 
that her OMoiers wtue swindlers to advertise her as the giej - 
hound of their fleet. She was not fit foi passenger traffu ; 
she was not fit to carry imjutient living creatures with 
heirts and soul;; she was ht foi not lung but to be ladiui 
with bales of stujiid wool, that might lot on the sea and be 
none the worse for it 

ITie sun wa? diopjiing lx hind the wavt's as George 
'f alboys lighted lusstigar ujxm this August evening. Only 
ten days^iore, the sadoi's had told him that altemoon, and 
they would see Biikenliead. “ I will go ashore m the lirst 
Ixiat that hails us, ” he cn ied ; “ I w ill go ashore in a cockle- 
shell. By Jovis if it comes to that, 1 will swim to landl ” 

His friends in the aft ijabui,*with the e.tccptiou ol the 
pale govemesii, laughed at his impatienie; she sighed as 
she watched the young inan,.chaling at the slow hours, 
pushing ^way his untasted wine, walking restlessly about 
the cabin, rushing up and down the companion, and stal- 
ing aj th« waves. 

As the red rim ot the sun sunk below the hoiizon tlie 
govcniess came for a stroll on deck, while the passengers 
sat ovef their wine belo\f. She stopped when she came 
up to George, and standing by his side, watched the fading 
crimson in the western sky. • 

The lady wits very quiet and reserved, seldom sharing in 
the after-cabin amusements, never laughing, and speaking 
very little; but she and George Talboys lud been ex- 
cellent friend.s throughout tire passage. 

'* Does my cigar annoy you. Miss Morley? ” he said, 
taking it oul of his mouth. 

“ Not at all; pnly do not leave off smoking. I only 
came to look at the sunset. What a lovely evening! ” 

" Yes, yes, I dare say^” he answered iin|>atiently; ‘‘ yet 
so loipl;, so long] Ten more interminable days, and ten 
more weary nights^ before we land.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Morley, sighing. ” Do you wish the 
titae sh^ec? ” 
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" Do I ? ” cried George ; " indeed I do. Don’t you? " 

“ Scarcely.” * 

" But is there no one you love in England? Is there 
no one you love looking out for your arrival? ” 

“ I hope there is some one,” she said gravely. 

They were silent for some time, he smoking his cigar 
with a furious impatience, as if he could hasten the coarse 
of the vessel by his own restlessness; shp looking out at 
the waning light with melancholy cyes-^yes that seem 
to have faded with poring over closely-printed books and 
difficult needlework ; eyes that had faded a littldl perhaps, 
by reason of tears secretly shed in the dead hours of the 
lonely night. • ' • 

“ Seel ” said George, suddenly jointing in another 
direction front that towards wlpch Miss Morley was look- 
ing, " there’s the new moon.” , 

She looked up at the pale crescent, her own face almost 
as pale and wan. , , 

“ Tins is the first thn^ we have seen it. We must 
wish! ” said Geome. “ I know what I wish.” * , 

” What? ” 

” That we may get homo quickly.” 

“ JVty wish is that we may liiM no disappointmfent when 
we get there," said the govemfesta sadly. 

“ Disaijipointnient! ” 

Be stai'ted as if he had been striick, and disked wibaf sbe 
meant by talking of disappointmeni 

J; mean this,” she said, speakingYapidly, and with a 
restil^ motion of her thin handSr»''T mean mat as titiaepd 
■of long voyage draws near hope sinks in my hea^, 
and a sick fear comes over me that at tlie last aEmaYdot 
he w#. The person I go to meet may be changed in 1# 
leefings towarde me; dr he may mtain all the old feelitm 
nndl the monKkvt of «e^g me, a|id then lose it in a hmath ‘ 
at sight of my poor faded faoe-^for I was calWe^wetty 
girl, Mr. Tldboje, when I sailed for*Melhowne, fiftwm yeam 
ago; # may be so changed by the wod[d ksrio have 
gmwnsekMaimimer(»mary, ai4 Im nmy widcotim me lor 
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the sake of my fifteen years’ savings. Again, he may be 
de*3. He may have bee^ yrell, perhaps, np to within a 
week of our landing, and in that last week may have taken 
a fever, and died an hour before our ship drops her anchor 
in the Mersey, I tliink of all these things, Mr. Talboys, 
and act the scenes over in my mind, and feel the anguish of 
them twenty times a day. Twenty times a day I ” she 
repeated; “ why, 1 do it a thousand times a day.” 

George Talboys had stood motionless, with his cigar in 
his hand, listening 4o her so intently that as she said the 
last words hU hold relaxed, and the cigar dropped into 
the water. 

” I wonder," she continued, more to herself than him— 
'* I wonder, luokii;^ back, to think how hopeful 1 was 
when the vessel sailed. I never thought then of disap- 
pointment, but I pictured the joy of meeting, imagining 
the very words that would be said, the very tones, Ihe 
very looks: but for this last month of the voyage, day by 
day, and nour by hour, my heart sinks, and my hopeftd 
fancite fade away; and I dread the end as much as if I 
ham that I was going to England to attend a funeral.” 

The young man suddenly chained his attitude, and 
turned his face full upon tus companion, with a look of 
She saw in the pale ligha that the colour had 
faded from his cheek. ’ 

“ ■'jPtat a fodi ! " he cried, striking his clenched fist upon 
the hand-rail— “ what a fool I am to be frightened at thisj 
Why d6 you come dnd say tlrcse things to me? Why do 
yum CiOme and terrify me out of my senses, when * -am 
gmng straight home to the woman I love; to a girl whose ■ 
hesti^ is as true as the light of heaven, and in whom I no 
more expect to find any change than 1 do to see anothoi^ 
«un rise in to^morrow’snky? Why do yoo come and try 
:to put, such fandes into my head« when I going home 
to ipy darHiu! wife? ” *• 

" she said; " that is differeni,, ,Th«i{e Is 
nofoadon that my terrois should terrify you. * I hift- going 
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married fifteen years ago. He was too poor to many 
then; and when I was offered ^ situation as governess in 
a rich Australian family, 1 ^rsuaded him to let me accept 
it, so tliat I might leave him free to win his way in the 
world, while I saved a little money to help us when we 
began life together. 1 never meant to slay away so long; 
but things have gone badly with him in England. That 
is my story, and you can understand my fears. They 
need not influence you. Mine is an exceptional case,” 

” So is mine,” said George impatiently. “ I tell you 
that mine is an exceptional case; although I swftir to you 
that, until this moment, I have never known a fear as to 
the result of my voyage home. But you are right: your 
terrors have notliing to do with me. You have been away 
^teen years; ‘all kinds of thiqgs may happen in fifteen 
years. Now, it is only tliree years and a Jialf since I left 
England. What can have.happened in such a short time 
as that? ” , 

Miss Motley looked at him with a mournful smile, but 
did not speak. His feverish ardour, the freshne^ and 
impatience of his nature, were so strange and new to her 
that she loojced at him half in admiration, half in pity. 

“ My pretty little wifel My gentle, intioceirt, loving 
little wife I Do you know, MisS Morley,” he said, with all 
his old hopefulness of manner, " that I left my little girl 
asleep, with her baby in her arms, and with nothing hut a 
Jew blotted lines to tell her why her adoring husband had 
dieserted her? ” * 

“ Deserted her I " exclaimed the governess, 

I " Yes. I was a comet in a cavalry regiment when I 
first met my. little darling. We were cuiarteted M a 
stu|fld seaport town, where my pet lived wth her shabby 
'Old Jathef. a half-pay iiaval man^ a rtegular old humbug, 
'as pooi; as Job, and with an eye hit nothing but the madh 
cjbaoce* I eaw through an his ahaliow tridb to catrih one 
of us his pret^ daughbar. J saw all the contemptible 
traps p* Set for big dragoons to walk into. I saw through 
his shabby 'genteel dinoem and public-house port ; his fine 
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talk of the grandeur of his family; his sham pride and in- 
dependence, and the sham tears in his bloodshot old eyes 
when he talked of his only cluld. He was a drunken old 
hypocrite, and he was ready to sell my poor little gixl to 
the highest bidder. Luckily for me, I happened just then 
to be the highest bidder; for my fatlier is a rich man, Miss 
Morley, and as it was love at fijsl sight on both sides, tny 
darling and I made a match of it. No sooner, however, 
did my goveniof hear that I had married a penniless little 
girl, the daughter <ff a tipsy old half-pay lieutenant, than 
he wrote me a furious letter, telling me he would never 
again hold any communication with me, and that my 
yearly allowance would^stop from my wedding-day. As 
there was no remaining in such a regiment as mine with 
nothing but my pay to lii*e on*and a prettV little wife to 
keep, 1 sold out, thinking that before the money that I got 
for my commission was exhauaK^ed I should be sure to drop 
into something. I took my darling to Italy, and we lived 
there in splendid style as long as my two tliousand pounds 
lasted^ liht when that began to dwindle to a couple of 
hundred or so, we came back to England, and as my wife 
had a fancy for being near that tiresome old lather of hers, 
we settlAi at the watering-place where he lived. Weil, as 
soon as the old man heard that I had a couple of hundred 
pounds left, he expressed a wonderful degn^e of'^aifection 
for U8, and insisted on our boarding in his h0use4 We con- 
sented, still to ple^e 'my darling, who had just then it 
peculiar right to have every fancy of her innocent heart 
indulged. We did board with him, and finely he fleeced 
us; but when I spoke of it to my little wife, she only 
sh^ged her shoulders, and said she did not like to m 
unkind to ‘ poor papa.' So poor papa made away with 
our little stock of motiey in no time; and as % felt that ft^ 
was now becoming necessary to look about ter something, 
I ran fljp to London, and tried to get a situation as a dem 
in a merchant's office, or as accountant, or bookk;efc|>0r, or 
sOJ^etMr^ of that kind. But I suppose thejre was the 
stamp of a heavy dragoon upon me, ter do what I ^roUJd I 
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couldn’t gpt anybody to IwlioVe in my capacity; and tired 
out and downhearted, I returned to my darling, to find 
her nursing a son and heir to his father’s poverty. Poor 
little girl, she Was very low-spirited; and when I told her 
that my London expedition had failed, she fairly broke 
down, and burst into a storm of sobs and lamentations, 
telling me that I ought not to have married her if I could 
^ve her nothing but ix)verty and misery^ and that 1 had 
done her a cruel wr^mg in making her my wife. By 
Heaven! Miss Morley, her tears and feproache% drove me 
almost mad; and I flew into a n^e with her, myself, her 
father, the world, and everybody in it, tod then ran out of 
the house, declaring that I would never entfer it again, I 
walked about^ the cliffs all tliat day half out of my mind^ 
and with a strong inclination t* tlirow myself into the Sea, 
so as to leave myiKior girl free to make<a better match. 
* If I drown myself, hef father must support her,’ I 
thought; ‘ the old wretch could never refuse her a shelter. 
But whfle I live she* has no claim on Mm.’ I went down 
to a rickety old wowlen pier, meaning to wait these till It 
was dark, and then drop quietly over the end of it into the 
water; but while I sat there, sjnoking my jiipe and staring 
at the sea-gulls, two men came down, and one of tlrem 
began to talk of th^ Atfstralian gold dig^ngs, and the great 
tMngs that were to be done t^^. It appeared that he 
was going in a day or twd, and he wa.s tr 3 dng to per- 
suade his edmpanion to join him in tlje expedition. 

" I listened to these two men for upwards of an hput, 
following them tip and down the jaer Mth my pipe in my 
mouth, and hearing all their talk. After tl^ I fefi'jlttto 
conversation With them, and asOert^ed that theriiww a 
iaIUng ship going to leave London in three days, iWch 
One of the men was going out. This man gavO me ell the 
infomiiirion I requited, and told me, moreover, that a 
stalwart young Mow soch as iVas ooMd hardly lai^ to do 
Weil 0t rite diggings. The thought flashed opon me so 
soddeniy that I grew hot and red in the face, and tremUdrfd 
in eveqr limb with esccitement. This was bett^ Unm tha 
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water, at any rate. Suppose I stole away from my 
darVmg, leaving her safe under her father’s roof, and went 
and made a fortune in the new world, and came back in a 
twelvemonth to throw it into her lap; for I was so san- 
^ine in those days that I counted on making my Wune 
in a year or so. I thanked tire man for his information, 
and late at night tramped homewards. It was bitter 
winter weather, but I had been too full ql passion to feel 
cold, and I walkSd through the quiet streets, with the snow 
drifting in iny face*, and a d«'spcrate hopefulness in my 
heart, T^e old man was sitting drinking brandy-and- 
water in his little dining-room ; and my wife was u|.>stairs, 
sleeping peacefully with the baby in her arms. I sal down 
and wrote a few brief lines, whicli told her that I never had 
loved her better than now wht^ I seemed *to desert her; 
that I was going to try my fortune in a new world; and 
that if I succeeded I should come back to- bring her plenty 
and happu)css, but that if I failed I should never look upon 
'tier face again. I divided the remainder of our money — 
somet^ingf over forty poimds— into two equal portions, 
leaving one for her, and putting the other in my pocket. 
I knelt down and prayed for my wife and child, with my 
head'U^n the white corfntcrpane that covered them. 
I waan^ iqiuch of a praying man at ordinary times, but 
God knows was a heartfelt prayer. I kissed her once 
and the baby ohee, and then crept out of tba room. The 
dinitig-^oom door wm open, and the old m^ was nodding 
ovwr ijiis paper. He*looked up as he heard my step in the 
passage, and asked me where I was going. * To have a 
3m<^ in the street,' I answered ; and as this was a common 
haMof mine, he beUeved me. Three nights after this I 
waawt at sea, bound lor Melbourne — a steerage passenger, 
with a digger’s tools for my baggage, and abqut seven 
sbilHo^ in my pocket." , 

" Ajnd you succeeded? " asked Miss Morley. 

*' Hot dll I had long despdred of success; not until 
pai^y and I had become such old companions, that, 
Mking back at my past Efe, I wondered whether that 
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reckless, extravagant, luxurious, champagne-drinking 
dragoon could have really been the same man who lay 
awake under the open sky in the wilds of the new world. 
1 clung to the memory of my darling, and the trust that I 
had in her love and truth, as the keystone that kept the 
fabric of my past life together — the one star that lit the 
thick black darkness of the future. I was hail fellow well 
met with bad men; I was in the centre of riot, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery ; but the purif5dng*influence of my 
love kept me safe from all. Thin aftd gaunt, ^the half- 
starved shadow of what I once had been, I saw myself one 
day in a broken bit of looking-glass, and was frightened of 
my own face. But I toiled on through all;* through dis- 
ap{K)intment and despair, rheumatism, fever, starvation, 
at the very gates of death,* I toiled on steadily to the end; 
and in the end I conquered.** 

He was so brave in his efiergy and determination, in his 
proud triumph of success, and in the knowledge of the 
difficulties he had vanquished, that the pale governess 
could only look at him in wondering admiration. « 

“ How brave you were! ** she said, 

** Brave! ** he cried, with a joyous peal of laughter; 
wasn’t I working for my darling — through all the dreary 
time of that probatioli, her pretty white hand beckoning 
me onwards to a happy future? Why, I have seen her 
under my wretched canvas tent, sitting my side, with 
her boy in hen arms, as plainly as I had ever seen her in the 
one happy year of out wedded life. 'At last, one dreary, 
foggy morning, just three montlis ago, with a drizzling 
rain wetting me to the skin, up to my neck in clay and 
mire, half-starved, enfeebled by fever, stiff with 
matism» a monster nugget turned ‘'up under my spkdc, 
and I came upon a gold depositi^f some magnitude, A 
month later I was the richest ma«i in the little colony about 
me, 1 realized my gold findirfgs* which were worth up- 
wards of ;f 20 ,ooo, and a fortnight afterwards took my 
pasi^age for England; and in ten days— in ten days I 
see my wife/^ 
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“^But in all that time did you never write to your wife? 

** Never till my luck turned. I could not write while 
everything looked so black. I could not write and tell her 
that I was fighting hard with despair and death. I waited 
for better fortune; and when tliat came I wrote, telling 
her that 1 should be in England almost as soon as niy letter, 
and giving her an address at a coffee-house in London, 
where she could^write to me/’ 

He fell into a r everie after this, and relit liis cigar. His 
companiejp did not 'disturb him. The last ray ol summer 
daylight had faded, and the pale light ol the crescent moon 
only remained. 

IVescntly George Talhoys flung away his cigar, and, 
turning to the gov(Tness. cried abruptly, “ JjJiss Morlcy, if, 
when 1 get to England, 1 In^ar tliat anything has happened 
to my wife, I shall fall down dead.’’ 

My dear Mr. Talboys, why do yofi think of these 
things? God is very good to us; He will not afflict us 
beyond our power of endurance. I see all things, ptThaps, 
in a raelalicholy light; for the monotony of my life has 
given me too much time to think over my troubles/’ 

** Andjmy life has been |11 action, privation, toil, alter- 
nate hope and despair; 1 have had no time to think ifpon 
the chances of anything happening to my darling^ What 
a blind, reckle^ fool I have heen 1 Three years and a half 
and not one line, one word from her, or from any mortal 
creature who know?^ her. Heaven above! what may not 
have happened? ” 

In the agitation of his mind he began to walk rapidly up 
and jd^wn the lonely deck, the governess following, and 
trjw soothe him.^ ' > 

I swear to you, Miss MorJey,” he said, that, till you 
^t|)bke to me to-night, I ftever felt one shadow of fear; and 
now I have that sick, sinking dread at my heart, which you 
talked of an hour ago. Leave me alone, please, to get over 
it my own way/’. 

drew ailently away from him, and seated herself by 
the ^ide of the vessel, looking over into the water* 



CHAPTER III. 


HIDDEN RELICS. 

The same Au^t sun which had gcfhe down ^{j^nd the 
waste of Wateis glimmered redly upon the broad face of the 
old clock over that ivy-covered archway which leads feto 
the gardeiLS of Audley Court. * 

A fierce and crimson sunset. The mullioncd windows 
and the twidkling latticts ware all ablaze with the red 
glory; the fading light flickered upon the leaves of the 
Umes in the long avenue, and changed^the fish-pond into a 
sheet of burnished copper. Even into those dim recesses 
of brier and brushwood, amidst whSch the old well is 
hidden, the crimson brightness shone in fitful*flasltes, till 
the dank weeds and the rusty iron wbedl and broken wood- 
work looked as if tlicy were splashed with blood. 

The lowing of a cow in the ^uiet mcadotvs, thfe splnslvof 
a trout in the fish-pond, the last notes of a tired bird, the 
aeakinl of wagon-wheels upop the distant road, every 
now and then breaking the evening silehc^, only made the 
stillness mofa intense. It was almost oppressive this 
twilight stillness. The repose of tKe place grew painful 
from its intensity, and it seemed as if a corpse must bo 
lying somewhere with# that gray and ivy-covered 
mansion— CO death-like was the tranquillity of all ardpnd. 

As the clock over the archway ^track eight, a door at 
the hack of the house t?as softly opened, and a girl came 
out into the gitrdens. , 

But even the presence of a human being scarcely broke 
the silence ; for the girl crept slowly over the thick grass, 
and gliding into the avenue by the side of the fishtpiMd, 
disappears under the shelter of the limes- 
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She was not a pretty girl; but her appearance was of 
that* order which is commoruy called interesting. Inter- 
esting, it may be, because in the pale face and the light 
gray eyes, the small features and compressed lips, there 
was something which hinted at a power of repression and 
self-control not common in a woman of nineteen or twenty. 
She would perhaps have been pretty but for the one fault 
in her smsm oval face. This fault was an absence of 
colour. No touch of crimson flushed the waxen whiteness 
of her cheeks; no shade of brown relieved the pale in- 
sipidity of her eyebrows and eyelashes; not one glimmer 
of liold or auburn warmed the dull flaxen of Iwr hair. 
Even her dress was marked by this same deficiency; the 
pale lavender muslin faded into a siejely gray, and the 
ribbon knotted round her.tluroit melted iifto the same 
neutral hue. 

Her figure was ^m and fragile, and -in spite of her 
humble dre^, she had something of the grace and carriage 
of a gentlewoman ; but she was only a simple country girl, 
called ^henbe Marks, who had b^n musemaid in Mr. 
Pawson’s family, and whom Lady Audley had chosen for 
her maid after her marriage with Sir MichaeL 

Of course this was a won<prful jnece of good fortune for 
Phtebe, who found her wages trebled and het work light 
in the well-ordered household at the Court; and ■Who was 
therefore quite 3$ much idre object of envy amongst her 
particular friends as my lady herself in higher circles. 

A man who was sitting on the broken woodwork of the 
well started as the lady’s-maid game out of the dim shade 
of the limes end stood before hlit amongst the weeds and 
brushwood. 

“ iVhy, Phoebe/' he said, shutting a clasp-knife with 
which he had been stripping the bark from a blackthorn 
stake, “ you stole upon mg so still and sudden 'like that 1 
thought you was an evil spirit I’ve cotrm acrom tbpougli 
the fields* and in here at the gate agen moat, and I was 
ta|dM a rest before I went up to the house to ask if you 
wai home back*' 
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I can see the well from my bedroom window, Luke/' 
Phcebe answered, pointing to an open lattice in one of the 
gables. I saw you sitting here, and came down to have 
a chat : it's better talking out here than in the house* where 
there's always somebody on the listen/' 

The man was a big, broad-shouldered, stuj)id-lookiiig 
clodhopper of about twenty-three years of age. His dark 
red hair grew low upon his forehead, and his bushy brows 
met over a pair of greenish gray eyes; Ifis nose was large 
and well-shaped, but the mouth wa^ coarse and sensual. 
Rosy-cheeked, red-haired, and bull-necked, he not un- 
like one of the stoht oxen grazing in the meadows round 
about the Court. • • 

The girl seated herself lightly upon the woodwork at his 
side, and put*onc of her Itands^ which had grown wlute in 
her new and easy service, upon his shoulder. 

“ Are you glad to see ifte, Luke? " s|^e asked. 

“ Of course I'm glad, lass," he answered^ boorishly, 
opening his knife again, and scraping away at the hedge- 
stake. •» 

They were first cousins, and had been playfellows in 
childhood, and sweethearts in early youth. 

** You don't seem much ^s if you were gfed/' said 
Phoebe; you might look at me, Luke, and tell me if 
you thihk my journey has improved mo." 

** It ain't put any colour into your checks, my girl," he 
said, glancing up at her from under his lowering eyebrows ; 
" you're every bit as white as you*was when you went 
away." 

" But they say travelling makes people genteel, Luke 
Tve been on the Continent with my lady, through all 
m^ner of curious places; and yoh know when I was a 
<^ld, Squire Horton's daughtows taught me to speak a 
little French, and I found it sq nice to be able to talk to 
the people abroad." ‘ 

" Centeel! " cried Luke Marks, with a hoarse laugh; 
" who wants you to be genteel, I wonder? Not ma lor 
one. When you're my wile you won't have much time 
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for gentility, my girl. French, too! Dang me, Phoebe, 
J suppose when we’ve saved nmney enough between us to 
buy a bit of a farm, you’ll be parleyvooing to the cows? 

She bit her lip as her lover spoke, and looked away. He 
went on cliop})ing a rude handle he was jashioning to the 
stake, whistling softly to himself the while, and not once 
looking at his cousin. 

For some time they were silent, but by-and-by she said, 
with her face stil^ turned away fiom her companion, — > 

“ What a line thihg it is for Miss (haham, that was, 
to travel with her maid and lier courier, and lier chariot 
and four, and a husband that thinks there isn’t one spot 
upon all the earth that’s ^ood enough for her to set her 
foot upon! ” 

“ Ay, it is a fine thing, PVicebe* to have lotS of money,” 
answered Luke, ” and I hope yoi^ll be warned by that, 
rny lass, to save up your wages *agen we get married/’ 

” Why, \vhat was she in Mr. Dawson’s house only three 
months ago? ” continued the girl, as if she had not heard 
her coiijsin’j speech. ” What was she but a servant like 
me? Taking wages and working for them as hard, or 
harder than I dkl. You should have seen her shabby 
clothes, Lftke — worn and palched and darned, and turned 
and twisted, yet always looking nxce*upon her, somehow. 
She gives me more as lady’s-maid here than ever she got 
from Mr. Dawsdh then. Why, I’ve seen her come out of 
the parlour with a few sovereigns and a little silver in her 
hand that master h*ad just given her for her quarter’s 
salary; and now look at her! 

** Never you mind her,^’ said Luke; ** take care of 
yourself, Phoebe; that’s all you’ve got to do. What 
should you say to a pfiblic-house for you ^nd me by-and- 
by, my girl? There’s a deal of money to be made out of 
a public-chouse/’ » 

The girl still sat with her face averted from her lover, 
her hands hanging listlessly in her lap, and her pale gray 
ey«fS fixed Upon the last low streak of crimson dying out 
bemnd the trunks of the trees. 
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“ You should see the inside of the house, Luke,”, gjie 
said; “ it's a tumble-down looking place enough outside; 
but you should see my lady’s rooms —all pictuies and 
gilding, and great looking-glasses that stretch from the 
ceiling to the floor. Pmnted ceilings, too, that cost 
hundreds of pounds, the housekeeper told me, and all 
done for her.” 

" She’s a lucky one,” muttered L^ke, with a lazy 
indifference. 

“ You should have seen her while we were alyoad, with 
a crowd of gentlemen always hanging about hei: Sir 
Michael not a bit jealous of them, only proud to see her so 
rauc h admired . Y ou should have heard her laugh and talk 
with them; , throwing all tlieir compliments and fine 
speeches back at them, ^ if they had been pelting hci 
with roses. She set everybody niad about her wherever 
she went. Her singing, her playing, her painting, her 
dancing, her beautiful smile, and sunshiny ringlets* She 
was always the talk of the place a.s long as we stayed 
in it.” 

” Is she at home to-night? ” 

“ No, she has gone out with Sir Michael to a 4inner- 
patty at the Beeches. They’ve seven or eighf miles to 
drive, and they won’t be back till after eleven.” 

'* Then I'll teU you what, PhoBbe; if ^e inside of the 
house is so mighty fine, I should like to have a squint at it. ’ ’ 

'* You shall, then. Mrs. BarlcsR. the homeke^per, 
knows you by sight, and she can’t object to my showing 
you some of the best rooms.” 

It was almost dark when tire cousins left the shrubbery 
and walked slowly to the house. Tl>e door by which they 
entered led into the servants' hall, on one side of which 
was the housekeeper’s room. Ftfcebe Marks stopped for a 
moment to ask Mm. Barton if ^«he might take her cousin 
through some of ihe rooms,* and havii^ received per- 
mission to do so, lighted a candle at the lamp in the 
haH, and beckoned to Luke to follow hter into the o^er 
nart of the house. 
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The long, black oak corridors were dim in the ghostly 
twilight — the light carried by Phoebe looking only a speck 
o{ flame in the dark passages through which they went. 
Luke looked suspiciously over his shoulder now and then, 
scared by the creaking of his hob-nailed boots. 

“ It’s a mortal dull place, Pha‘be,” he said, as they 
emerged from a passage into the principal hall, which was 
not yet lighted; “I’ve heard tell ot a murder that wa.s 
done here in old rimes.” 

“ There are murde.'s enough in these times, as to that, 
Luke,” ansVrered the girl, ascending the staircoae, followed 
by the young man. 

She led the way through a great drawing-room, rich in 
satin and ormolu, buld cabinets, bionzcs, cameos, 
statuettes, and porcelain, Jhat glistened iu’ the dusky 
light; then through a morning -room hung with proof 
engravings; through this into >an octagonal anteroom, 
where she stopped, holding the light above her head. 

The young man stared about liim, open-mouthed and 
open-eyed. 

“ It’s a rare fine place,” he said, " and must have cost 
a power of money.” 

" Look •at the pictures &n the walls,” said Phoebe. 
" I’ve heard that those alone arc worth a fortune. This 
is the entrance to my lady’s apartments, Miss Graham 
that was.” 

Sh« lifted a tapestry curtain which hung' across a door-^ 
way, and led the astwished countryman into a fairy-like 
boudoir, and thence to a dressing-room, in which the open 
doom of a wardrobe, and a heap of dresses flung about a 
sofa, Showed that it still remamed exactly as its occupant 
had left it. “ 

“ I’ve all these things to put away before my lady comes 
hojfle, Luke; you might sjt down hero while I do it, I 
shan’t be tong." ’ 

Her cousin looked round in gawky embturassment, 
be^^ered by the aplendour of the rooo^; and after some 
denberation sdeeted the most salMtantial of the ohalrst 
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on the extreme edge of which he carefully seated him- 
self. 

** I wish I could show you the jewels/' said the girl; 

but I can't, for she always keeps the keys herself; that's 
the case on the dressing-table there." 

" What, ihai ? " cried Luke, staring at the massive 
walnut-wood and brass-inlaid casket. " Why, that's 
big enough to hold every bit of clothes I've gotl " 

And it's as “full as it can be of diamolids, nibies, pearls, 
and emera]^," answered Phoebe, busy as she spoke in 
folding the rustling silk dresses, and laying thfem one by 
one upon the shelves of the wardrobe. As she was 
shaking out the flounces of the last, a jingling sound 
caught her ear, and she put her hand into the pocket. 

I declare! " she exclaimed, " my lady has left her 
keys in her pocket, for once in a way, I can show you the 
jewellery if you like, Luke." 

Well, I may as well have a look at it, ipy girl," he 
said, rising from his chair, and holding the nght while 
Phoebe unlocked Ihe casket. He uttered a err of ^wonder 
when he saw the ornaments glittering on white^Velvet. 
He wanted to handle the delicate jewels; to pull them 
about, and find out their mercantile valuer Perhaps a 
pang of longing and envy shot through his heart as he 
thought how he would have hked to have taken one of 
them. 

" Why, one of them diamond things would set us up in 
life, Pheebe,'" he said, turning a bracelet over and over 
in his big red hands. 

** Put it down. Lukel Put it down directly I " cried the 
girl, with a look of terror. “ How can you speak about 
such things?" ^ 

He laid the br^jjpelet in its place with a reluctant sigh, 
and then continiJUIJjd his examination of the casket. 

" What's this? " he asked pkWntly, pointing to a brass 
knob in the framework of the box. 

He pushed it as he spoke, and a secret drawer, lined 
wSMSh purple velvet, sprang out of the casket. 
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* I^ok ye herel cried Luke, pleased at his discovery. 

Pha*be Marks threw down the dress she had been 
folding, and went over to the toilet-table. 

I never saw this before," she said; “ I wonder 
what there is in it? " 

There was not much in it; neither gold nor gems; only 
a baby*s little worsted shoe rolled up in a piece of paj>cr, 
and a tiny lock of silky yellow hair, evidently taken from 
a baby’s head, Phoebe’s gray eyes dilated as she examined 
the little packet. 

So this is what my lady hides in the secret drawer," 
she muttered. ^ 

" It*s queer j^ubbish to keep in such a place," said Luke 
carelessly. 

The girPs thin lips curved into a curious snule. 

** You will bear me witness where I found this." she 
said, putting the little parcel in^ her pocket. 

" Why, Ehoebo, youTe never going to be such a fool as 
to take that," cried the young man. 

I’d.ratlier have this than the diamond bracelet you 
would have Kked to take," she answered. " You shall 
have the public-house, Luke." 



CITAPIER IV. 


IN TIIF FIRST COLUMN OP THE "TIMES.” 

Roj^^rt Aun^LY was to 'be a barr^stoi. As a 

banutn \v,is las mme nucribi^d in the Law last; a 
banetci Ik bad diainbeis in Fig-tree ( oiut, Temple; ns 
lMiiisli.1 he had oaten the allotltd number of dinneis 
and had the necessary exammntions without 

inailvtd di^t^icdil If Vhcseutlimj:^ can make a m<in a 
ban istsi , Robert x^udh y dc cidedly \va^ one. But he had 
lu \ or h id a btii t, or tried to get a bi k f, or even wished to 
h i\o a biicf in <ill lho'*e five years dniing which his name 
liad bo( 11 printed ujion one of the doors in Ihg-tiee Court. 
He Vvos a handsome, lary, care-for-nothiri^ fallow of 
about scvai and-twonty, the only ot a younger 
biollKT of Sir Michael Audley. His father liad left him 
a y( ar, wliidi Ins iiiends had advised him V) increai>e 
by being called to the Bar; and as he found it, alter due 
<ousidAa 1 ioin moic trouble to oppose the wislies of these 
friends tSian to oat so many dinners, and to take a set of 
chambers in thr* Temple, he adopted the latter course, 
an<l unblushinglv called himself a banister, 

SomelinK v\1k u the v rat her was very hot, and he had 
exhausted himself with the t^xertion of smoking his Ger- 
man piiKS and uadiiig French novels, he would stroll into 
the Temple Gardens, an^l lying in ^ome shady spot, pale 
and cool, witli his Hurt collar turned down and a blue silk 
handkerchief tied loosely abou^ his neck, would tell hard- 
working lawyers that he had* knocked himself up with 
overwork, 

The legal busy bees laughed at the pleasing fiction set 
forth by this harmless drone; but they all agreed that 
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Rol^rt Audlev wa^ a good folio'v, a gt niioJis hoailod 
1( ilow ^ idtijcr a oiiiKiU ieiiow loo, uith a IiukI ot sly vvji 
dii 1 quiet huiauin under Ins hstles^, dawdimg, uk1iU< k ut, 
me )lute nianmi. A niaii wlio vvonki n< v. r eel mi in tlu^ 
s.oill; but who would not hint a wouu In<le(d, his 
f h I'uheis weie ron\*.i (< d into a jvi h f t dog-keMK 1 by ins 
habit of bi ingiiig st»av ^nd benights d < in , who \vi 
atba'.lf d l)V lf)uks in lljc^tieeb and io!lov\» ti him with 
abject foiidne>">. • 

Robert ^tIw lys spent the hiniline season at Audky 
not tint iio W’as diditignislu d a i iSuntctcl, tor lie 
would (juietlyjiiot to co\(?il ujHin a niilil Unq^ud lout-’ 
luub d bay luek, and keep at a vm y i» >p ctful ch'-t inee 
hoiuRie hml lideis; hoi sc •know m ^ < pule i wjl is 
li lid tlud nothing wa^ ntilhcr horn iii> tlioaelu than 
any de>ire to he iii <d the deatli. 

d he 3 /Oun^ nun \\«ls a git t iavonii'^t v\ini In m « k , 
kI id )y uo UK ans de pised by lie pult\, «up yicUtd, 
iii liMnurt^^k lioydeni-h ccuisiii, Mis-» Mina Vudky. It 
might fia\e scTiuecl to other nun that ti ( ] utiahty of a 
yoiUi ; lavly, who was sole bt iic to a V( i y liiu edate was 
woi tli mill va ting, but it ditPnot so<)< cur to Robe ft And l^y. 
Alicia was a very nice gnl, he snd,* a jolly girl, witli no 
norutuiso about her— a p,ul of a thous.tiui, but Ihi was 
lilt* highest poiiK to which his erdhu risin couid ( any lain. 
The ivlea of turning his counn’s ghlMi liking toi lam to 
some good account* never nitned his idle In un It is 
doubtful if lie even had any correc t notion of th(' amount 
of his uncle s fortune, and it is cet tain tliat he nevei lor one 
moment ralculatc^d upon the chances of iiny part of that 
fortune ultimately ccmiing to himself. So that whem one 
fine spring morning the postman l^trought him thc^ wedding 
cards of Sir Michael and Lady Audley, together with a 
very indignant letter fio& his cousin^ setting forth how 
her father had just married a waxHlollish young person, no 
older than Alicia herself, with flfixcn ringlets and a per- 
petual giggle— Miss Audley’s animus caused her tlius to 
discrihg that mu^jical laugh which had I^een so much ad* 
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mired in Uie late Miss Lucy Graham — these documents 
piovokccl neither veKatioa nor surprise in Robert Audley*s 
lymphatic temperament. He read Alicia’s angry letter 
without so much as removing the timber mouthpiece of his 
German pipe from hi 5 moustachioed lips. When he had 
finished the i')erusal of the epistle, which ho read with his 
dark eyebrows elevated to the centre of his forehead (liLs 
only manner of expressing surpri-.e, by the way), he 
deliberately threw that and the wedding-caids into the 
wastepat'or basket, and putting down lus pipc« prepared 
himself lor the exertion of thftiking out the subject. 

I always said the old buffer would many/' he 
muttered, after about hall an hour's leverie. ** Alicia 
and my lady, the stepmother, will go at it hammer and 
tongs. I lio]>e they won't quHrrel in the hunting Season, 
or say unpleasant things to each ollu r at the dinner* tablet 
a feminine sliindy of that kind always uj)sots a man’s 
dig'^Uion." 

# ♦ * # ^ 

At about twelve o’clock on the morning following that 
night upon which Pheebe MarlsS showed h(T cousin luy 
lacllv's jewels, Robert Audley strolled out of th? Temple, 
Blackfriarswards, on his way to the City. He had in an 
evil hotlr obliged a necessitous friend by putting fhe 
ancient name of Audley across a bill of sjccommodation, 
which bill not having bt^en met by the drawer, Robert was 
('ailed upon to pay. For this purpose he si^mntered up 
Ludgate Hill, with his blue necktie fluttering in the hot 
August air, and thence to a refreshingly cool hanking* 
house in a shady court out of St. Paul’s Churchyard, where 
he made arrangements for selling out a couple of bwclted 
j)Oitnds wotUi of Consols. 

He had tran^afl^d tlis business, and was loitering at 
the comer of tha^'oOurt, Waiting for a chance hansotn td 
convey him back to the Temple, when he was almost 
knocked down by a man of about his own age, who da&ed 
headlong into the narrow opening, 

iW so gotxl as to look wUetc yov are goijiig tny 
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frieijd! Robert leraonstrated mildly lo the impetuous 
passenger; you might give a man warning before you 
knock him down and trample ii|X)n him." 

The straugei stopped suddenly, looked very hard at the 
speaker, and then gasped for bienth. 

** Bob I " he cried, in a tone ex])ressivc of the most 
intense astonishment; " I only touched British ^ound 
after dark last n^ht, and to think that I should m^t you 
this morning! " 

" IVe sfen you seJnewhere before, my bearded friend,** 
said Mr. Audley, calmly scrutinizing the animated face of 
the other, " but 1*11 be Mngcd if 1 can remem]">er when 
or where.** ’ 

" What ! ** exclaimed the stranger reproachfully, " you 
don*t mean to say that you forgotten George Tallxiys ? ’ * 
I have not!'* said Robert, with an emphasis by 
no means usual to him; and then hooking his arm into 
that of hisdrietid, he led him into the shady court, saying 
with his usual placidity, And now, George, tell us all 
about it*** 

George Talboys did tell him all about it. He told that 
very story which he had jfelated ten days before to the 
pale ghverness on board the Argm ; and then# hot find 
breathless, he said that he had a "bundle of Australian 
notes in his pocket, and that he wanted to put them on 

deposit at Messrs, , who had been his bankers many 

years before, * 

" If you*lI believe pie, I*ve only just left their counting- 
house,** said Robert, ** 1*11 go back with you, and we*ll 
settle that matter in five minutes.** 

They did contrive to settle it in less th&n ten minutes; 
and then Robert Au^ey was for starting off immediately 
for the Crown and Sceptre, at Orecn^^ch, or the Castle, 
Richmond, where they could have of dinner, and 
talk over those good old times when they were together 
at Eton, But George told his friend that before he went 
anywhere, before he shaved, or broke his fast, or in any 
way refreshed himself after a night Journey from Liver- 
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p(K>], luMnust (all.n an it.unrofftv liouso lu ]5iirk»/^ Stnvt, 
Wcstinin^ler, whop' lu' exjxTlrd to find a Iroiu hk 
wife. 

** Tlien rjl ^(^ Ihrro with you/ Siaul Eobort. Tlie 
of your liaviug a wife, (icoigel What a })n‘posb'tous 
joke! 

As |hcy (lashid 11iroiif;li Lucigate TIill, bled SIhtI, and 
tlif* 'drand, in- a fast h.ui^oni, (n’orgOj, Talboy^ ixnired 
iiiio ins lii<'j)d’s (mi all lliose wiVl ljop('s and diiains 
wUieU had usuip<d Midi a dominion o\c‘t hk sanguine 
nature. 

" I shill t ike a vdlla on th<' Tl\ames, Tk>b/' he said, “ for 
the liitl* wile and invalf; and ^ve II h*i\e‘a V>o\\ 

old ho) , arnl you shall he on th<^ dec k and smoke while iny 
]>reHy one ]da\s hei guilai aitvl sings songs to us. She’s 
fr^r all the world like one of those whatVits-names, who 
gol poor old Uls'sM into boulde, ’ added the young man, 
whose classic lori* wm‘ not veiy great. * 

The waiters at the Weslminslet eoffet house slated at 
the hollow-eyed, unshaven stranger, wdth hi 5* clcivhes of 
colonial cut. and Ins boisterous, exrit<d nianiKT; but ho 
h<ui been an old frequemter (*{ the pkne in liij nhlibiry 
dav', and when they heard who he w*as they flewr to do his 
bidrlingn 

11 c did n n want much- only a boltl<,‘ of soda-watfT, 
and I0 know^ it there was a letter at tlie bar directed to 
(leorgt* Talboys, « 

The w’niti'i* brought the soda-water before the young 
men had seated themselves in a shady box near the dis- 
used hiv[)lace. No; there was no letter for that name. 

The wMiter said it with polite ^difference, while he 
meelninic'cdly dusted the little ilaahogany table. 

George’s fare blanehid to a deadly whiteness. 

** Talboys,” he said; ‘‘ jxThaps you didn’t hear the 
itdine distinctly — T, A, L, B* 0 , Y, S. (lo and look 
again; IIktc mu^t be a Ictlcn” 

The w\aiter {-Jirugged his shoulders as he left the room, 
and returne<i in three minutes to say that there was no 
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innic at nil usemblingTalhojs in tho jc k TIick^ 

l^jown, and Sanderson, and rincbbeck. on]\ lliieo 
Ic^teis allogotlKT, 

The young man diank his so<la-walor in sileiK'e, and 
Titfii leaning his tJl))ws upon ilu* 1 ihle, (ovocfl In- lace 
witli In', IutkV. llicie was something in hi nianner 
which told Red^eit Andley that this djsaj^pointme^nt, In- 
fling [IS it might ?ip])(‘ar, was in reality a vciy bitter one. 
lie sealed liiniselt fipposite to his liiend, hni did not 
attiMiipt if) address him. 

i^»y-and-by Ch'orge looker! n]\ and nKchaifually Inking 
a greasy Times ne wspa]>< f of the (ki\' b(*fou' from a hea]> oi 
journals on the table, shin <1 \ icanlly at the iii^l jxige. 

lie sat blankly staring at onft paiagra]>h*aiuongst the 
list of deallu lor some moments, lx foie hi^ dazed biain 
took in its full meaning; and them he pushed the nevs- 
pvijier over, to Kobnl Andk>, and with a iacc that had 
changed irom its dark bronze fe^ a su'lrly, chalky, grayish 
white, an<4 with an awful calmness in hi; manner, he 
pointea with his finger to a line which rail thus: — 

“On the 2^th inst,, at Vcntnoi, hie of Wight, Ihlon 
Talboys, Aged twenty two.^’ • 



CHAPTER V. 


THK HEADS rONE A1 VENTNOR 

Yes* Ihcre it was in black and white— «“ Helen Talboys, 
ag(d twenty-two.” , 

When George told the governes*^ on board ‘«ho Argus 
that if he heard any evil tidings ot his vnie he should drop 
down dead, he spoke in porloct .good faith; and yet here 
were the worst tidings that could come to him, and,he sat 
rigid, white, nnd helpless, staring stupidly at the shocked 
face of his friend. • 

The suddenness of the .blow had stunned l;iira. In his 
bewilderment he began to wonder what had happened, and 
why it was that one line in the Times new-spaper could 
have so horrible an effect upon him. t 

Ihen by degrees even this vague consciousness of his 
misfortune faded slowly out of his mind, succeeded by a 
painful consciousness of cxlcrUal things. • 

The hot August supshine; the dusty window-panes and 
shabby ‘painted blinds; a file of fly-blown play-bills 
fastened to the wall; the blank and empty fireplace; a 
bald-headed old man nodding over the Morning Adver- 
User ; the slip-shod waiter folding aHumblcd tablecloth, 
and Robert Audley’s handsome face looking at him full of 
compassionate alarm. He knew that all these things took 
gigantic proportions, and then, one by one, melted into 
dark blots that swam before his eyes.* He knew that there 
was a great noise as of half a doz^n furious steam-engines 
tearing and gtinding in his ears, and he hnew nothing 
more, except that somebody o^ something fell heavily to 
the ground. 

He opened his eyes upon the dusky evening in a cool and 
siutded room, the silence only broken by the rumbling of 
wheel* at a distance. , 
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Bp looked about liim wondermgly, but half-mdiffer- 
cnlly, Ilis old friend Robert Audley was seated by his 
side, smoking, George was lying on a low iron bedstead 
opposite to an open window, in w^hich there was a stand of 
flowers and two or three birds in cages. 

You don't mind the x>ipc, do you, George? his friend^ 
asked quietly. 

No '' 

He lay for some time looking at the flowers and the birds. 
One canaiy was singing a shrill hymn to the setting sun. 

“ Do the birds annoy you, George? Shall 1 take them 
out of the room? 

'‘No; I like to hear tfiem sing." 

Robert Audley knocked the ashes out of^his pipe, laid 
the precious meerschaum tenderly upon the mantelpiece, 
and going into the next room, returned presently with a 
aip of strong lea. • 

" Take this, George," he said, as he placed the cup on a 
little table close to George's pillow; " it will do your head 
good."# • 

The young man did not answer, but looked slowly round 
the room, and then at his friend*s grave face. 

" Bob,'^ he said, " where are we? " 

" In my chambers, my dear boy,*in the Temple. You 
have no lodgings of your own, so you may as well stay with 
me while you*re in town." 

George passed bis^hand once or twice across his forehead, 
attd then, in a hesitating manner, said quietly,—^ 

" That newspaper this morning, Bob; what was it? " 

" Never min4 just now, old boy ; drink some tea." 

** Yes, yes," cried ^George impatiently, raising himself 
upon the bed, and staring about him with hollow eyes, " I 
remember all abput it. ’ Helen, my Helen! my wife, my 
darling, my only love! Dead! dead! " 

" George," said Robert 'Audley, laying his hand gently 
upon the young man's arm, " you must remember that the 
person whos^name you saw in the paper may not be yonr 
wife, There mnv have been some other Helen Talboys.*' 
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No, no,*' he cned, ** the age corresponds with heis, and 
Talboys is such an unconunon name." 

“ It may be a misprint for Talbot," 

" No, no, no; my wile is dead! " 
lie shook oil RobtTt's restraining hand, and rising irom 
Mhe bed, walked straight to the door, 

" Where arc you going? " exclaimed his friend. 

** To Ventnoc, to find her grave." ^ 

" Not to-night, George, not to-night. I will go witli 
you myself by the first tiain to-morrow." , 

Robert led him back to the bed, and gently forced him 
to lie down again. lie t hen gave him an opiate which had 
bc<ni sent by the medical man wT-iom they had called in at 
the cotfeo-liojise in Bridge Street when George fainted. 

So George Talboj^s tell iijto a heavy slumber, and 
dieaint that he wont to Ventnor, to find his wife ali\'e and 
hapjiy, but wiinUed, old, and gray, and to find his son 
grown into a young man. 

Early the next morning he was seated opposite Robert 
Audley in an express train, whiiling through* thor pretty 
open country towards Portsmouth, 
llu‘3’ drove from Ryde to J/entnor mider the burning 
heM of the midday sun. As the two young men alighted 
from their fly on the'little esplanade, the ])cop1e standing 
about ‘Stared at G('orgc's white fare and uijtrimmed b(>cU(l. 
" What are wc lo do, George? " Robert Audley asked. 
Wc have no clue to finding the people you want to see." 
The young man looked at him with a pitiful, bewildei ed 
expression. The big dragoon was as helpless as a baby; 
and Robert Audley, the most vacillating and unenergetic 
of men, found himself called upon to act for another. He 
rose superior to himself and equal to the occasion. 

Had we not belter ask at ode of the hotels about a 
Mrs. Talboys, George? " he said* 

" Her father's nam(j was Maldon," George muttered; 
he could never have sent her here to die alone." 

They said uedhing more, but Robert walkfed straight to 
the Queen's Hotels where he inquired for a Mr. Maldon. 
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Yes, they told him ; there was a gentle man uf that n?iin(* 
stopping at Veiilnoj, a ('jplam Maldon Jhs dau^diter 
wojj lately dead, Ihe m aitei would go and hi<] liu e loi the 
adcii ess. 

The hotel was a busy ]>lacc at this season ; })eople Imriy- 
ing in and out, and a gu'at bustle ol gio<)mb and waiters 
about the hall. 

Cicoige Talbo)^ leaned against the dooi *]>od w ilh nuioh 
the same look in his^face as that wludr had lughtened lus 
friend in 4 he Westminster coffee- home. 

The worst was confirmed now. His wife, Captain 
Maldon’s daughter, was dead. 

The waiter returned in about five nnnutts to s<iy that 
Captain Maldon was lodging at L^n^downe Cottage's, Nt>. 4. 

Thf*y efisily found the lum^e, a <ihal)by, bovv-wmdowtd 
cottage, facing the sea. 

Was Captain Maldon at home? No, the Iniidladv sard; 
he had gohe out to the beach with his little giand>on. 
Would Ihe^ gentlemen walk in and sit dowm a bit? 

Geofge mechanically followed his liiind into the iumt 
parlour — dusty, shabbily furnished, and dnordeily, with 
a chiUrs Vroken toys scattered on the floor, ami the scent 
of stale tobacco hanging about the mpslin window curtains. 

** Look! said George, pointing to a pictuie over the 
mantelpiece. • 

It was his own portrait, painted in the old di agoomng 
days: a formal conyentionaJ picture ol a handsome young 
man in uniform, with a charger in the background. 

Perhaps the most animated of men would have been 
scarcely so wise a comforter as Robert Audley, He did 
not utter a word to th^, stricken widower, but quietly sealed 
himself with his back to George, looking out of the ojien 
window. 

For some time the young man wand^ed restlessly about 
the room, looking at and sometimes touching the knick- 
knacks lyitig here and there* 

Her workl>ox, with an unfinished piece of work; her 
album, full of extracts from Byron and Moore, in his own 
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scrawling hand; some boolis which he had given her,. and 
a bunch of withered flowers in a vase they had bought in 
Italy. 

" Her portrait used to hang by the side of mine,” he 
muttered. “ I wonder what they have done with it? ” 
By-and-by he said, after about halt an hour’s silence,— 
“ 1 should like to see the woman of tlie house ; I should 

like to ask her about ” , 

He broke down, and buried his face in his hands. 

Robert summoned the landlady.’ She wa* a good 
natured, garrulous creature, familiar with sickness aiiJ 
death, for many of her lodgers pame to her to die. She 
told all the particulars of Mrs. Talboys' la4t hours; how 
she had com«j to Ventnor,only a week before her death, iu 
the last stage of decline; anrf how day by day she had 
gradually sunk under the fatal malady. 

“Was the gentleman ' any relative?" she asked of 
Robert Audley, as George sobbed aloud. • 

“ Yes; be is the lady’s husband.” 

“ What! ” the woman cried; " him as deseHerk her so 
cx'uel, and left her with her pretty boy upon her poor old 
father’s hands, wWch Captain»Maldon has told^e often, 
with the tears in his poor eyes? " 

“ I did not desert her,” George cried out; 'and then in a 
lew indignant words he told the woman o^his three years’ 
stru^le. 

“ D^d sire speak of me? ” he askedf “ did shft speak of 
me at — at—t^ last? ” 

“ No: she went off as quiet as a lamb. She said very 
little from the first; but the last day she knew nobody, not 
even her little boy nor her poor oltV father, who took oh 
awfuL Once she went off wild like, talking about her 
mother, and about the cruel shamh it was to have to die in 
a strange |flaoe, till it was quit§»pitiM to hear her.” 

“ Her mother died when she was quite a child," said 
George. " To think that she should nemember her and 
speak of her, but never once of me.” 

The woman took him into the little bodtoxmii in which 
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his wile had died He knelt down by the bed and ki;secl 
tlio pillow tenderly, the landlady crying as he did so. 
While he was kneeling, prayix;ig perhaps, with his face 
buried in the snow-white pillow, the woman took some- 
thing from a drawer. She gave it to him when he rose from 
liL knees ; it was a lock of hair wrapped in silver paper. 

I cut this off when she lay in her coffin,** she said, 
poor dear! *’ • 

He pressed the hajr to his lips, 

" Yes,*^he murmured ; '' this is the dear hair that I have 
kissed so often when her head Jay upon my shoulder. But 
it always had a ripple in it then, and now it seems smooth 
and straight/^ 

It changes in illness,** said Ihe landladjt '* If you*d 
like to sec where they have^aid her, Mr. Talboys, my little 
boy shall show you the way to the churchyard.** 

So George Talboys and his faithful friend walked to the 
quiet spot,* where beneath a mound of earth, to which the 
patches oyresh turf hardly adhered, lay that wife of whose 
Welcoming smile George had dreamed so often under the 
Southern Cross. 

Robert left the young mftu by this new-made grave, and 
returning in about a quarter of an hgur, found that he £ad 
not once stirred. • 

lie looked u|^ presently, and said that if there was a 
stonemason an^here near he should like to mve an order. 

They very easily found the stonemason, ancT sitting down 
amidst the white Utter of the man’s yard, George Talboys 
wrote in pencil this brief inscription for the headstone of 
his wife’s gr^ve « 

Sacr^ to the Memory of 
'HELEN, 

THE BElX>Viaf) WIFE OF GEOEOE TAX.BOY$* 

Who died at Ventnor, 

August 24th, 1857. 

I>eeply regretted by her sotro^ving Htisbaad. 



CHAPTER VI. 


ANYWlirm', ANVWHIRL GHT Of THIh WORIJ). 

< 

When and liis iriend returned to Ifan^^.do^vne 

Coltafi^e Diey w(Te told that the old mt'm had not yet come 
in, so they walked down to the ])ea(h to, look (or him. 
Mt(‘i a bi ief s( aich tiny found him sittint^ upon a heap of 
pebbles, nMcUng a newspLj^')er and eating greengage*^. Tht' 
little boy was at scane distanc'^ (rom his grandfather, dig- 
ging in the sand wnth his \YOoden spade. The crape round 
tlie old man’s shabby hat, and the child’s ])Oor little bla( Ic 
frcK'k, W( lit to G(v>rgo’s lioarl . Go where he would he met 
confiimaliou of this great sorrow. Ills wife w^as dead. 

(^iptain Maldon,” he said, as he aj)proachedhis1atlki' 
in-law. 

Jhe old man looked up, anfl, dropping his newspaper, 
rose fi oin the pehldcs^witli a ceumionioiis bow^ His faded 
light hafr was tinged with giay; he had a pinched hook 
nose, wat<»ry blue eves, and an irresolute mouth; he wore 
liis shabby clothes with an affectatioii of foppish gentility; 
ail fiangled over his closely-buttoned waistcoat, 

and lie carried a cane in his ungloved hand. 

“ Good Hi^avens! ” cried George; “ don’t you know^ 

me? ** 

Captain Maldon started, and cobured violcntlv, with 
something of a Irighlened look, aj he recognized his son- 
indaw, 

“My dear boy/’ he said, '?I did not; for the first 
moment I did not; that beard makes such a difference. 
— You find the heard makes a great difference, do you 
not, sir? ” lie said, appealing to Robert. 

" Great Heaven! “ exclaimed George Talbo 3 ^, this 
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the^Wciy you wc Iconic me^ 1 coim to Lii^Iand to iind mv 
v^ifc deid within a wick of in\ I irdiii and \om in to 
cbattu to me about mylK*ud — vou Im fatlic] * 

‘ Tiu^ ! tint* ” multi ltd the old nnin wipin^^ * blooil- 
sliot lyis, “ a sad ^iiork, a id sliotl ui\ dvai t;i(otfv 
If you'd only been Iicic a wet k eaiht 1 ’ ' 

*' If 1 liad/' emd (xtoip', m an out bin of gntf and 
passion, ‘‘ Iscui^ ly tlnuklhai J would h/hci du T 
would have bittlid fui hti wdh di dli I would ^ 1 

woukP 0 t^Jtod* wii\ (»»d not the go down willi 

cver'\ soul oil boaid her lx foie J enue to ce tlu> ihy ” 
lie began to walk up and do\\n the lKa< h In-s i ith^ i-m- 
iaw looking hMplesdy < t him. uiblnn^ lu-> let bit lyis with 
ah mdkei chief 

1 ve a stiong notion tkal the ol<l man (hdn’t ti( d hi, 
d uighlei tf>o vvfll," thinigld Rolnit, <is* lx w dchfd the 
aall-piy luutenant ‘ Jh c( his afraid of (noigi ” 
While the young wiclov ei walked up and dov u jii a h \ci 
of de,pmi, the child ran to his grandfdhu and diing 
al)ouKhe''tails of liis coat 

‘'tome home, gtindpi, com< home Im said “ I’m 
tec i" ^ 

(jiorge Talboys turned at tin ^ound of the babp‘h \0i( e 
and luolieci long and earnestly at the bo^ « 

lie had hi-, ffither's biowm eyes and tlark hair 
'* My daiLngl my dailingt said Goorgte tal mg the 
child m his arms, I am youi fathei, come acios<- the sea 
to find you. Will you leive me? " 

The little fellow pushed him away "I don't know 
vou/’ he. said, " I lo\e grandpa and Mrs. Monks, at 
Southampton.” ^ 

" Georgey has a temper of his ovm, sii/’ said the old 
man ” lie has been Spoilt/* 

They walked slowly bcNck to the cottage, and once more 
George TaJbOys told theliistory of that desertion which 
had seemed so cruel. Ho told, too, of the twenty thousand 
pounds banked by him the day before. He had not the 
heart to ask any questions about the past, and his falher-in- 
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law only told him that a few months his departure 
they had gone flrom the place whore George left them to 
live at Southampton, where Helen had obtained a few 
pupils for the piano, and where they liad managed pretty 
well till her heahh failed, and she fell into the decline of 
which she died. Like most sad stories, it wiis a conjmon one 
The boy seems fond of you/' said George, aftci a pause. 
Yfs, yes," answered the old man,smoothing the child's 
curling hair; yes, Georgey is very tohd of his grand- 
lather." 

‘ ‘ Then he had better stop with you. The interest of my 
money will be about six hundred a 3 J'ear. You can draw a 
hundred of that for Georgey s ecHi ation, leaving the rest 
to accurnuLite till he is of age. My friend here will be 
trustee, and if 'he will undo^rtake the charge, 1 will np]X)int 
him guardian to the boy, w-^ho can for the present remain 
under your care." 

" But why not take care of him yourself, ♦George.'^ " 
asked Robert Audley, 

" Because I shall sail in the next steamer that leaves 
Liverpool for Aualralia* I shall be better in the diggings 
or the backwoods than ever 1 could be here. 1 broken 
lor a civilized life from this hour, Bob*" * ^ 

The old man's weak eyes sparkled as George declared 
this determination. 

"My dear boy, I think you're right,"* he said. "I 
really think you're right. Tlxe change, ^the wild life, the — 

the ' He hesitated, and broke down, as Robert looked 

earnestly at him* 

" You're in a great hurry to get rid of your sonj|ndaw, I 
think, Captain Maldon," he said gravely. 

Get rid of him, dear boy ? Oh, fto, no! But for his 
own sake, my dear sir, for his own*sake, you know/' 

" I think for his own sake he'^ better stay in Ei^land, 
and look after his son," said Robert 

" But I tell you I can^t/' cried George; " every inch of 
this accursed ground is hateful to to run out 

of it as I would out of a graveyard* 1 % go back to town 
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to-i^ight, get that' business al)out the money settled tu- 
rnon ow, and start for Liverpool without a moment's delay. 
I shall be better when Tve put half the world between me 
and her grave." 

Botoro he left the house he stole out to the landlady, and 
asked some more questions about his dead wife. 

“ Were th<‘y poor? " he asked; “ were they ])inchi‘d lor 
ii'onov wliile she was ill? " ^ 

“ Oh no! " th^ woman answered; " though the raptain 
dr^^cr.ses sl^iabby, he iias always plenty of sovereigns in liis 
pmse. The poor lady wanted for nothing." 

George was relieved at this, though it puzzled him to 
kii(»w where ‘the tii)p]in|5 half-pay lieutenant could liave 
contrived to find money for all the expenses of his 
datighter's illness, ^ ^ 

i 3 ut he was too thoroughly broken down by the calamity 
which had befallen him to tc'eble to think much of any- 
thing; so. he asked no further questions, but walked with 
his father in-law and Robert Audley to the hotel where 
’was waiting for them. 

The old man bade Robert a veiy ceremonious adieu. 

" You did not inliocluccmc to your friend, by-the-bye, 
my dear boy," he said, when the tv/o young men were 
seated in the fly. 

George stared at him, mutter e<l something indistinct, 
and the horses started before Captain Maldon could repeat 
his request 

To think," said George, " that two nights ago at this 
time I was steaming into Liverpool, full Of the hope of 
chispbg her to my heart, and to-night I am going away 
from her gravel " 

The document wnicli appointed Robert Audley guardian 
to little George TaJboys was drawn up in a solicitor's 
office the next morning. 

It's a great responsibility/' exclaimed Robert. ** I 
guardian to anybody or anything-— I, who never in my 
Eie could take care of mysmfl 

** 1 trust in your noble heart, Bob/* said George; " I 
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know you will nn^ at luy iiiothtilots ho^ , )n(l s 
tliai lit i^ w( il as( d his an<ilatli< n 1 shall m\ ost luy 
money m conMi]'-, lor ’ Miefit, only keepirn^ 

eiiout^h to l.ikr iiK‘ ])a( ! h> M( '’boin t o, and then begin mv 
oJd woil: a^.Mln 

Hut it s(‘iiu(l if <aone v\as dedincd to be Ihinsdl 
the giMidiaii of his *o'i; ioi \\lieu he i( a< h< d Jd\ei[>ool 
he fomid th<it Die ^h ’boePH ■‘t(\ajiier Jiad jod ;»aik d, and 
that fill ic Mould iKkl be an<*Dur for a nioMli; so he re- 
turned to 1 oiuhui, and once more ducnv hiin^tli upon 
l\ob(‘xt \udl(‘y'^ hoa^itahty. 

The bain tu Tt^.ued him with open aims; he gave 
him the loom Mith the an** iloweis, a‘tul liad a bed 

})ut up in ins tlnssue* loom loi hiiunh inn 1 i.'.o stilish 
Dial (e oig(^ (ivd not i mai ^ In » fd<nd made* lor 

hi:> comloit Jfe < i I\ i etw Unit fir iiim the sun Wi> 
daikeiud, and the (,loiy oMIfe was gt)ne. He sat all d iv 
long smoking, and at the fkaveis and (anaiie;, 

iha^ngfoi the Imu to jia / that he nu‘,ht be fai out at .^oa. 

But jii 1 ni the time wa-- tonun> rouivl foi'^DietMtl- 
bourne steamer, Xi'dUy eai.u in lUie* d ly full ol a 

great sclu me. A h and of his^ auoDu r of Ikon* bai risk rn 
wh()fc»e hist lljom hi i of a 'ujh 1, m n going to St! Pe^a*'- 
burg to spiud D e winui ami uaiiod Ih)l)ert to aei oun 
pany huh Ko'oeit Mould only go on condition that 
George went too. 

For a long Dune the young man resisted, but vi^hen he 
fouml that Kobert m a (piict way, thoroughly deter- 
mined upon not going without lum, he gave in, and con- 
sented to join the paity. What did it matter? he said 
One place was the same to him as another: anywhere out 
ol England; what did he care where?* 

Thia was not a viry clieeriul way of looking at things, 
but Robert Audley quite satisfied with having won 
his friend’s consent. 

The tliree young men started under very favourable 
circumstance^, carrying letters of introduction to some 
of the most Influential inhabitants of the Russian capital. 
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Before l(‘aving England K<dxnt wiote to In. cousin 
Alkia, telling hei ol Ins luU iiik d dopirluir with Ins old 
friend George T<dboys, whom Ik had Jiitcly met alter a 
Inpa^ of year., <Lnd wlio had lo 1 his wife 

Alicia’s reply came by leluin ot pO‘>l:, and ran tliu^ — 

"My pi^ar Korlkt, — flow itikIoI )ou t(^rnn iv\a\/lo 
that honul l\ tei^tburg In jou the Ininhiijj scMsoiri 1 iiave 
heard that people lo e tht n no is m dial disagi^eable 
climate, ?^nd as ^oins is lathei a long one i diont<l advre 
you to leturn be tore tlu \eiy scvcni v(aihcj sets in. 
What ^ort of person is tie's youn>^ Mr, Talho’v Lndy 
AudlevttllsiaeloietjiK i you Iomiuk a * i ot sables. 
You aic not to coirulei the ]>ih c, btd to U suie that they 
are the handsiimest that can W obtained. - PajM ])ei- 
fectly absuid about las new wih, and sbi iiid I cannot 
get on togetliei at alb Not that Ik^ is dn i-g^'e ibK to me, 
for, as iar as Unit goe^ she makes h»p<lf aencabk^ lo 
every one; but she 1 1 so jrn tiicvably cliildnh and silly.— 
Belioye me to be, my dear Robert, 

** Your aitectionatc Cousin, 

“ Aucia Audixy.” 



CHAPTER VIE 


AFIEH A YEAR. , 

The first year of George Talboys's ^dowerho^d jiassed 
away; the deep band of crape about his hat grew rusty; 
and as the last burning day of another August faded out, 
he sat smoking his bncr-wood pi^ m the qiliet chambers 
in Fig-tree Court, much as he had done the year before, 
when his grief’ was new td hmi, and every object in life, 
however trifling or however important, seemed saturated 
with his one great sorrow. • 

But the ex-dragoon had survived his affliction by a 
twelvemonth, and, hard as it play be to have to tell it, he 
did not look much the worse for it. Heaven kn6ws«what 
inner change may have been worked by that bitter dis- 
appointment] Heaven knows, what wasted agpQies of 
remorse and self-reproach racked Georec's honest heart 
as hjC lay awake at nights thinking of The wife he had 
abandoned in |Riisuit of a fi>rtane which she, had not lived 
to share. 

Once, while they were in Russia, Robert Audley ven- 
tured to congratula te him upon his recovered spirits. He 
burst into a bitter laugh. 

“ Ho you know, Bob,” he said, ” that when sortie of opr 
fellows were wouad«|d in India, they came home hring^ 
bnllets inside them? They did not talk of them, and &ey 
were stout and hearty, and looked asrwell. perhaps, as you 
or I; but every the weather brought b^ the 

old agony of their wotmos as sharp as ever they had felt it 
on the battle-field. I’ve had my wound, Bob; 1 carry 
fho bullet still; apd T sliall carry it into my coffln.*^ 

The iravclleta returned trom St, Petersburg in the 
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spriug, and George ag^^a took up his quaiters in his old 
Iricnd’s chambers, only leaving them now and then to run 
down to Southampton and take a look at his little boy, 
lie always went loaded with toys and sweetmeats for the 
child; but, tor all tliis, Georgey would not become very 
tamihar with lus papa, and the young man*s lieart sickened 
as hr began to fancy that even his child was lost to him. 

“ What can I ^o? he thought. If I take him away 
tio u grandfather I sliall break lus heart; if I let him 
leiaun h# will grov? up a Stranger to me, and care more 
lor that old hypoente than for his father. But then what 
could an ignorant hcavy^ dragoon like me do with such a 
child W^at* could I teac h him except to smoke, and idle 
about all day with his hands in his pockets > 

So the anniversary of* that 30th of August, upon 
wliich George had seen the adverlisement of his wife’s 
death in the Times, came round for the^first time, and the 
young man put off his black clotlie® and lus shabby crape 
from bis hat, and laid h^s mourning garments in a tmnk 
In which fte kept a packet of his wife’s letters, and that 
lock of hair which had been cut from her head after death, 
Robert -^udloy had never* st^en either the letters or the 
long tress of silky hair; noi, indeed, had George ever 
mentioned the name of his dead wile after that ofie day at 
Ventnor on wlvich he learnt the particulars of her decease. 

I shall write to my cousin Alicia to-day, George,” Mr. 
Audley said, upon* tins very 30th of August. ” Do you 
know thatthe day after to-morrow is the ist of Scplemter? 
I shall write and tell her that we will both run down to the 
Court fojf a week’s shooting.” 

No, no, Bob: go by yourself; they don’t want me, 
and Fd rather-- — 

Bury yourself in IFig-tree Court, with no company 
but my dogs and canaries! No^ George, you shall do 
nothing of the kind.” ’ ^ 

** But I don’t care for shooting,” 

And do you suppose 1 care for it? ” ciied Robert, 
with charming mivcU, “ Why, 1 ^on*t know a 
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partridge froin a and it might be the ist of April 

instead of tlie J^t oi bcf>tembor for aught J care. I never 
liit a biid in liic, but I have ijtiit luy own shouldtr 
with a Ivickiiig gini I only go down to L.stx for the 
change of air, the good dmnerb, (ho sldl IkkI , and (he 
sigld of iny uncle’s honest, handsome fjce. Besides, this 
tmu Tve another nidiKoment, as I want to mv this fair- 
hahod ]'> 11 agon,my newaunt You’ll go \vi( Ii nic,Gf oigei* ’’ 
** Yc^, if von K'dlly wii«h it * 

Tlie quiet lonn wliieh the widoweris grief had taken 
alter its first bned violiuice, lelt hnn ^s submissive as a 
child to the will of lus fnend* ready to go an\ whore or do 
anything, never oiqo^^mg hnii^i Ji, or onginattug any em- 
joyjiient, but joining in the plcamub oi oflxi^ with a 
quiet, uiiroinpkuiung, unobtiuavc resignation pc^^aliir 
to Ins simple nature. 

Much to Ml Audloy’s astonishinent, the retiini of post 
bi ought a letter from Alieia, to say iliat (he two young 
mcm could not be received at the Court 
^'Theie arc seven spaie bodioouis/' wrote tlie young 
lady, in a slapdash penmanshij) that expressed indigiia- 
Uou, but for all that, iny d( RolxTt you can't come; 
for^'my bdv has takem it in to her silly head that she is too 
ill to enl/'rtair visitors (there is no more the matfet with 
her than there is with me), and she cannot have gentlemen 
(great rough nnui, slie says) m the house. Please apolo- 
gize to your tnend Mr Talboys, and^ell him that papa 
hopes to see you both in November/' 

My lady's airs and giaces shan’t keep us out of Essex 
for all that/' said Robert, as he twisted the Icftei inlo a 
pipe-light for tus meerschaum. FU tell you what we’ll 
do, George. There's a comfortable old inn at Audley, and 
plenty of fehing in the neighbour hbod: well go there and 
have a week's sport. Bshing is nmeh better than shooting, 
y ou' ve only to lie on a Dank and'stare at your Ime I don’t 
find that you often catch anyth^gi, but it's very pJeasant/* 
He held tlie twisted letter to the feeble spark of fire 
glinmiering in the gialc a& he spoke, and then, changing 
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hii* jalndt Jelil>eiatt;ly unloHed it and ijiijoothrcl the 
crumpled pajK'i witii his liand. 

Pool little AhciaP* lie said, tliouglitfuUy ; “ itV 
ratlier haid to treat hti k tiers so cav<iJieil>u I’ll kc< p 
it ; ** upon whuh Mr, ]^<d}eit Audit y juit the note back 
into its envelope, and altcnvaidb thiud it into a plgctm- 
hole in his olfice desk markt d impot Unt Mi . Audley only 
knew what wonder lul documents theie wcie this pai- 
licular pigeon hole, but it could scaicely*liave contained 
anything gi eat judicial value It any one Cuuld at that 
moment have told tlu' young banistn that so simple a 
tiling as his cousin's bnef letter would one day come to be 
a link in tliat*teiiible chain ol evul(ri<e afterwards to be 
slowly forged m the one only ciiiniikd case in which he 
was ever to bo concenud^ pirtiaps Mi KMuit Audley 
would have lifted his eyebrows a little higher than usual 
So the two young men left Itondon the next day with 
one portmanteau and a rod and tackle between them, and 
reached the straggling, old fashioned, fast*dccaying vil- 
lage ol Aifdley in time to order dinner at the Sun Inn. 

Audley Court was about three-cjuaileis of a mile from 
the village. You could onl^itach it by an accommodation 
road, bordered by trees, and as tiiraly kc^pt as the avenues 
in a gentleman's park. It wa^ a*dicaiy pi ace^ enough, 
even in all its rustic beauty, for so bright a creature as 
the late Miss Lucy Graham; but the gcnei(nis baronet h id 
transformed tlie inJ:ciior of the gray old mansion into a 
little palace for his young wife, and Lady Audley scenad 
as happy as a cliild surrounded by new and costly toys. 
In Ixer better fortune, as in her old days of dcptmdence, 
wherever she went she seemed to take simshiue and glad- 
ness with her. In spite of Miss Alicia's undisguised con- 
tempt for her stepmother's childishness and frivolity, 
Lucy was better loved, and more admired than Sir 
Micnaers daughter. That very chftdishness had a chaim 
which few could resist. The innocence and candour of an 
infant beamed in Lady Audky's fair face, and shone out 
of her large and liquid blue eyes. The rosy lips, the 
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delicate nose, the prufu&ion of lair ringlets, all gave to her 
beauty the character of extreme youth and freshness. 
She owned to twenty years of age, but it was hard to 
believe her more than seventeen. Her fragile figure, which 
she loved to dress in heavy velvets and stiff rustling silks, 
till she looked like a child tricked out for a masquerade, 
was as girlish as if she had but just left the sclioolroom 
All her amusempnts were child^h. She, hated reading or 
study of any kind, and loved society. Rather than be 
alone she would admit Pha'be Marks into her confidence, 
and loll on one of the sofas in her dressing-room, discussing 
a new oostiune for some comjng dinner-party, or sit 
chattering to the girl, with her jewel-box bekide her, upon 
the satin cushions, and Sir Michael’s presents spread out 
in her lap, wlule she counted apd admired her treasures. 

She had appeared at several public balls at Chchns- 
tord and Colchester, and had been immediately acknow- 
ledged as a beauty. Pleased with her high position and 
her handsome house; with every caprice gratified, every 
whim indulged ; admired and caressed whi»rever*she«wenl ; 
fond of her generous husband ; rich in a noble allowance of 
pin-money;” with no poor relations to worry Jier with 
claims upon her purse or patronage, it would have been 
hard to find in tte dbunty of Essex a wore fortunate 
person than Lucy, lady Audley. 

The two young men loitered over «n early dinner in 
their sitting-room at the Sun Inn. The windows were 
thrown wide open, and the fresh copntry air blew in u^n 
them as they dined. The weather was lovely; the foli^o 
of the Woods touched here and there lyith the earliest tints 
of autumn; the yellow corn still standing in some of the 
fields, in others just falling under the sicldo; while in the 
narrow lanes you met great yiagons drawn by broad- 
chested cart-horses, carrying home the golden store. To 
any one who has been, during the hot summer months, 
pent up in London, there is in the first taste of rustic life 
a kind of 'sensuous rapture scarcelv to be desoibed. 
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Geofge Talboys felt this, and in this he experienced the 
nf^arest approach to enjoyment that he had known since 
hu wifS\ death. 

Tlic clock struck six as th(?y finished dinner. 

Put on your hat, George/’ said Robert Audley; " they 
don’t dine at the Court till eight; we shall have time to 
stroll down and see the old place and its inhabitants.” 

The landlord, who had come into the room with a bottle 
of wine, looked up a«5 the young man spoke. 

I beg^your pardon, Mr, Audley,” he said, ” but if you 
want to see your uncle, you’ll lose your time by going to 
the Court jusj now. Sin Michael and my lady and Miss 
Alicia have all gone to the races up at Chorley, and they 
won’t be back till nigh upon <»ghl o’clock^most likely. 
They must pass by here tc^^go home,” 

In these circumstances of course it was no use going 
to the Court, so the two young metr strolled through the 
village ancT looked at the church, and then went and recon- 
noitred tljp streams in which they were to fish the next 
day, ffhd by such means beguiled the time till after seven 
At abbut a quarter-past that hour they returned to the 
inn, and (seating themsclv<?s by the open window, lit their 
cigars and looked out at the peaceful prospect. 

We hear every day of murders committed in the 
country — brutal and tieaclierous murders ; slow, pro- 
tracted agOTues from poisons administered by some 
kindred hand; sudden and violent deaths by cru^ blows, 
inflicted with a stake cut from some spreading oak, whose 
very shadow promised — p<^ce. In this very county of 
ESsax there is a meadow in which, on a quiet summer 
Sunday evening, a young farmer murdered the gkl who 
had loved and trusted Jhim; and yet even now, with the 
stain of that foul deed upon it, the aspect of the spot is— 
peace. No crime Ito ever been committed in the worst 
rookeries about Seven Dials that has not had ite parallel 
amidst that ^weet rustic calm which still, in spite of all, 
we look on with a tender, half-mournful yearning, and 
associgte wilh*^ peace* 
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It was dask wIk ii and chai^^os, dograrts and cltlmsy 
{anucis* l)cg.in io i.diln thiough the village 

street, and under the windows of iLc Sun Inn; deeper 
dusk still when an open carnage and four dicw suddenly 
up b<^ncath l!ie roc lung ^i^nipost. 

It was Sir Michael \iullt*\ ’s barouche which came 1o 'o 
sudden a sto]-) bedore llie little inn. The haj mss of one of 
the loaders had hi come out of oidorf ami a postilion 
dismountt‘d to sd it light. * 

** Why, it*s inv nuclei *’ ciied Roheit Audlfy, as the 
caniage stop[)ed. “ 111 run dowm and ^])eak to him/* 
George lit another <ig\r, vid,*sl elterecl the window 
curtains, loo^ cd out at the id lie ]urty Aluia m\ with 
her back io Uie lioi avd he c ould piTCv u e, even in Uie 
cludi, that slie w r wiliand oimfb»um tte; Inil 1 ulyAiidley 
was sealed ori the side oi t^KM an Kige taithe)t tiom 1 be inn, 
and he could sei' uolhur'^ ol the ^ it bxiUvl paiagou ot 
w’hom he had heaid «'() much 

“ Why, Kob( it/* exclaimed Sir Mk'hrud, as !yis nephew 
emerged from the* inn, ** this is a sm i)nsel ** 

“ 1 have not come to intmde upon you at the Com I, my 
dear urn Ic said the young nsfn, as Sjr Mu had i^liook him 
by* (he liancl ui his ywn hearty fasl)iou Essex" is my 
native cmuity, you l.now, an I about this time ol ytar 1 
gencially liax-'o a toncdi of homesiekness; so (icorgo and 1 
have come down Io the inn loi two or thiee days* hsbing/* 
(uorge — Geoige who-^ ** • 

** George Talljojs/* 

What hLCis he tome? '' cried Alicia. Tm so glad; 
for I’m dying to see this handsome young widower/* 

“ Arc you, Alicia? ** said her cousiH. “ Then, egad, 1*11 
run and fetch him, and introducc^ou to him at once/* 
Now, so complete was the dominion which Lady Audley 
had, in her own unthinking Vay, olitained over her 
devoted husband, that it was very rarely that his eyes 
were long removed from his v^ife's pretty face. When 
Robert, therefore, w^ns about to re-enter the mn, it needed 
but the faintest elevation of Lucy*s ejebrows, a 
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pleading expie&siOE of weariiioss ari<J tortot, to inake her 
husband aware that she diid not want to be bored by an 
introduction to Mr. (i(‘Otge Tatboys that evening. 

Never mind to night, l^ob/‘ he said. My wife is a 
little tired after our long day. Iking your friend to 
dinner to muiTOW, and then ho and Alu ia can nicdvo each 
other’? acquaintani e. Come round mid sj'ieak to Lady 
Audley, and then we'll drive home '' 

Mv lady was sh ternbly fatigued that she could only 
smile sweetly, and hbid out a sJendor gloved hand to her 
nephew by inaff*dge. 

You will come and dine with us to-morrow* and bring 
votir interesting friends ' Uiesaid in a low and tired voice. 

She tad been the chief atti actum of the tatecoutse, 
and was weaned out by the cx.6jlion of fastmahrig half 
the county. 

It's a wonder she didn't treat you to luu* never-ending 
laugh/’ wlus()eied AJicia, as she leant over the carnage 
door to bid Robert good-night; but I dare say she rc* 
serves^th^ for yom delectation tomorrow. I suppose 
you ana fascinated as wfell as everybody el^c? ” added the 
young lady lather snappis^^ly. 

She \s a lovely creature, certainly/’ murmured 
Robert placidly. • ^ 

Oh, of tn)urse! Now, she is the first woman of whom 
I ever heard you say a civil word. I’m sorry to find you 
can only admire wqx dolls.*’ 

Poor Alicia had had many skirmishes with her cousin 
upon the subject of that peculiar temperament of his, 
which, wloilc it enabled him to go through life with perfect 
content and tacit enjoyment, entirely precluded Ins feeling 
one spark of enthusiasm upon any subject whatever. 

“ As to his ever falling iii love,” thought the young lady 
sometimes, ” tlie idea i% too preposterous. If all the 
divinities uj^n earth were ranged before Ixim, waiting for 
his sultansliip to throw the handkerrhiof, he would only 
lift his eyebrows to the middle of liis forehead, and tell 
them to scramble for it.” 
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But, for once in his life, Robert was almost enthusiastic. 

" She's the prettiest little creature you ever saw in your 
life, (ieorge,” he cried, when the cai riage had driven off, 
and he returned to his friend. “ Such blue eyes, such ring- 
lets, such a ravishing smile, such a fairy-like bonnet —all of 
a tremble with heartsease and dewy spangles, shining out 
of a cloud of gauze. George Talboys, I feci like the hero 
of a French novgl. I am falling in love with my aunt.” 

The widower only sighed and puffed hi^ cigar nercety out 
of the open window, Perliaps he wa4 thinking ijf that far- 
away time— little better than five years ago, but such an 
age gone by for him— when he first met the woman for 
whom he had worn crape round his hat three days before. 
They returned, all those old forgotten feelings. A^ain he 
lounged witli his brother'offir^ upon th^ shabby pier at 
the shabby watering-place, listening to a dismal tovm 
band with a cornet tlmt ‘was a semitone flat. Again lie 
heard the old operatic airs, and again site cane tripping 
towards him, leaning on her old father’s fltrm, and pretend- 
ing (with such a charming, delicio^, serio-comifl pretence) 
to be listening to the music, anif quite unaware of the 
admiration of half a dozen cavalry officers. Again the 
old fancy came back that she was something too*beautiful 
for earth, or earthly fises, and that to approach her was 
to walk in a iserencr atmosphere and to breathe a purer 
air. And since this ‘she had been his wife, and the 
mother of Ms child. She was lying in a little churchyard 
at Ventnor, and only a year a^o he had given the order for 
lier tombstone. A few slow, silent tears dropped upon his 
waistcoat as he thought of these things in the quiet of 
the darkening room. 

» » « « « * 

Lady Aqdley was so exhausted arhen she reached home, 
that she exet^ herself fbm Clearing at the dinner- 
tSjble. and wtireji at once to her aressmg-room, attended 
by Phoebe Marks. 

She was a little capricious in her conduct to this maid : 
sometimes very conMentiaL sometimes rather reserved: 
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but &he was a generous mistress, and the girl had every 
reason to be satisfied with 4icr situation. 

This evening, in spite of h(‘r fatigue, she was in extremely 
high spirits, and gave an animated account of the races, 
an<l the company pi ( sc nl at them, 

“ I am tired to d< at li, though, Pha^be,'' she said by-and- 
by; Tin afrairl I must look a perfect fright, after a day 
in the glaring sui?/* 

There Were lighte4 candles on each side of the glass be- 
fore whirtx Lady Audlcy was standing unfastening her 
dress She looked lull at her maid as she spoke, her blue 
eve^ clear and bright, and the rosy, childish li]3S puckered 
into anarch sinilo. 

You are pale, my Utly/' answered the girl, 

** but you look as pretty ar» ever/' 

“ That's right, Phoebe," she said, flinging herself into a 
chair, and throwing back her curls at the maid, who stood, 
brush in htlnd, ready to arrange the luxuriant hair for the 
night. " JDo you know, Pheebe, 1 have heard some people 
say yda and I are alike? 

1 have heard them say so too, my lady," said the giil 
quietly: bnt they must he very stupid to say it, for your 
ladyship is a beauty; and Fm a pooy plain creature," 

Not at all, Pheebe, "said the little lady superbly; "you 
are like me, and your features ar^ very nice; it is only 
colour that you want. My hair is pale yellow shot with 
gold, and yours is drab: my eyebrows and eyelashes are 
dark brown, and yours are almost— I scarcely like to say 
it, but they're almost white, my dear Pheebe; your com- 
pletion is sallow, and mine is pink and rosy. Why, with 
a bqttle of hair dye, such as we see advertised in the 
and a pot of rouge, you'd bo as good-looking as I any day, 

She prattled on in this yay for a long time, talking of a 
hundred frivolous subjects, and ridiculing the people she 
had met at the races for her maid’s amusement* Her step- 
dauglfter came into the drea^ing-room to bid her good- 
night., and found the maid and mistress laughing aloud 
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over one of the dAy\ advonfiiros. Alirin, was fiever 
taniDiar with her siTVdnt», wilhJnvv in disgust at 
Jady s frivolity. 

*' (io on blushing inv hair/' I ady \udlev said, cvi'ry 
tunc the giil was cduiui to (oinpl^le hn hi h, “ 1 qiute 
enjo}?' a chat with you.’* 

At List, just as pile liad disim^sc d her mrnd, uddeiilv 
called lier bach, Phicbe/' she said, I ward y)u to do 
me a la von r/' ^ 

Yes, mv lady ** 

I want yon to go k> London ]>y the fust tnin to- 
morrow morning io cKoente a Jittle coniqi^sum toi nie. 
You may take a dayh linhd.iy afterwaHh, a-- 1 1 now you 
have hi(uidsjn town, aiuLI ^ hall gi\<' yon aJiVi -jvmud ii<de 
it you do what 1 want and kc( fy you? o\ nuoin.^el ibtiut it 
Yes, mv lad>.*’ 

See that that door i> seiuif ly 'hrl, and (onu *iU(l sit 
on this stofil at mv feet/* 

The girl obeyi*d. Lealy Audloy smoothed Jiei n aid' 
neutral-tinted luilr with licr soft wlute Innd as VIk u 
J[ lc< ted lor a few uionieiils. 

V And now listen, Phodse. ^WTiat 1 want yun to do is 
veiy 'iiiiple/' < 

It was so simple tliat it was told in five minutes, and 
then T/uly Audlev ir^tned into liei bedn^om, and cuiied 
herstb M]) coalv nnler (lie iidtr-<lown quilt. Slie was a 
rliilly little (n'atnie, and loved to !>ury^ herself in solt 
wrappings of satin and fur. 

" Kiss me, Pliahe/* she said, as the girl arranged the 
curtains. “I hear Sir Michaors step in the anteroom; 
you will meet Jiim as you go out, and you may as U 11 
him that you are going up by tlje first train to-morrow 
morning to order my drtss from MMame Frederic for the 
dinner at Morton Abbey/' • 

It was late the next morning when Lady Audley went 
down to breakfast — past eleven o'clock. Wliile s|ie was 
sipping her coffee a servant brought her a sealed envelope 
and a paper for her to sign, « 
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“ A^tdegiaplu nusuige, slicciitd f< t Ihe coiivdiitnt 
word telogiam h h 1 nut yet been nivcnlcd “ What can 
b Ihe math r ” 

She lookdl np at her hii'^band with w»(h open tcnificd 
eyes, and stnii< cl half ifiaid to bie ik llie -veil 1 lu en 
vtlope wai a Idu ^(d to !Mi >> J iity tirihim, at Mi 
r)av\soTi'=;, and had Inen sent on hoin the \ilkii;e 
“Read it, niy duhn/2[/* lie said, “and do not be 
alarmed, it may He nothing of anv im])oif ime ” 

It came ffoai a ]\hs*\nuuit, a s( hofdimstu s to vihoni 
slic had lefeired on (iihiing Mi fnnil^ llie 

1 idy w«as dangeiousl^ ill, and nnjdou d h< i old f npil to go 
and see h(*r. • 

“Poor soul 1 she ahv m< ant tolrivi nu h(i inon(> 
said Lucy, with a mom tdnl sj il< • ‘ SI » li istn vti htaid 
of the change in my foi tunes Dcai Sn Mu had, I must 
go to hei '' * 

** To be syie jou must, d< aiv I If sin w is ! uid to niy 
poor girl in her advtisiU, die In id nm Ih it di dl never 
be foigptteft^ Put on >oiu boniul, i lu v , shall be m 
tune to catdi the e\pin 
“ You will go with nx( 

“ Of coiiise my daihng * Do yon supiio-)! I would fi^t 
you go alone ? • 

“ I wai> sure you would go wnh m , ’ dte s ml tfiought' 
fully. 

“ Does your frund send auv adJic-^ ^ ’* 

“No; but she always- lived at Cu cent Villa, Wed 
Bromptou; and no doubt she hvts 11 cu still ^ 

There was only tim^ fot Lady Audiey to hurry on her 
bonnet and shawl be foic she lu* u d the car nage dnv c lomid 
to the dooi, and Sir Michael calling tp her at the foot of the 
staircase, • 

Her suite of rooms opei\ed one out of another, and tcr^ 
minated in an octagon antechamber Even in her haste 
she paused delibi r iteW ^t the door of this loom, double- 
locked it, and dropped the key m lu i poc kt I Ihis dooi , 
once locked, cut off all access to my lady's apartments. 



CHAPTER VIU. 


BB70SB THB STOSIL 


The dinner at Audley Court was postponed, and Alida 
had to wait with patience for the appearance of the hand- 
some young widower, Mr, George Talboys. 

If the re5l truth is to be told* there was, perhaps, some- 
thing of affectation in the anxiety this young lady ex- 
pressed to make George's acquaintance; but if she lor a 
moment calculated upon arousing any latent spark of 
jealousy lurking in her cousin’s breast by this exhibition of 
interest about a stranger, she was not so welj acquainted 
with Robert Audley’s temperament as she might have 
been. Indolent, handsome, and indifferent,* the young 
barrister took life as altogether too absurd a mistake for 
amr one event in its foolish ^rsd to be considered seri- 
oUly by a sensible man. 

His pretty, gipsy faced cousin might have been over 
head and ears in love with him, and she might have told 
him so, in some charming, roimdabout, womanly fashion, 
a hundred times in a day for all the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year; but unless she had waited lot 
some privileged aqlh of February, and walked straight up 
to him, saying, " Robert, please will you many me? ” it 
is doubtful if he would ever have discovemd tne $mte of 
her feelings. * 

$0 it Was not the kast use for*Alidia tq abOuf the 
knes round Audley dudng those three days wlbi<^ the two 


young men spent m Essex; it was wasted ttouMe to wear 
that jcaretty cavalier hat and aad to fie always, by 
the most singular of chances, meeting Robert and hfe 
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feathery ringlets, but heavy clustering locks, that clung 
about the slender throat),' the red and pouting lips, the 
pert little retro%^si nose, the bmnette complexion, with its 
bright crimson flush, aJways ready to glance up like a 
signal light in a dusky sky, when she came suddenly upon 
her apathetic cousin — all this coquettish espt^gle was 
thrown away upon the dull eyes of Robert Audlcy. 

Now fishing, except to the devoted disciple of Izaak 
Walton, is not the most lively of occupations ; therefore 
it is scarcely, perhaps, to be wondered that on the day 
after Lady Audley^s departure the two young men (one 
of whom was disabled, by that heari-wouna which he 
bore so quietly, from really taking pleasure in anything, 
and the other of whom looked upon almost all pleasure 
as a negative kind of troublp) be^aii to grow weary of the 
shade of the willows overhanging the winding streams 
about Audley. • 

Fig-tree Court is not gay in the long vacation,^* 
said Robert reflectively : ‘‘but I thmk, upon the whole, 
it*s belter ^an this ; at any rate it's near a tobacconist's," 
he added, puffing resignedly at an execrable cigar pro- 
cured from the landlord of the Sun Inn. ^ 

George (Talboys, who haa only consented to the EeSsx 
expedition in passive submission to his friend, was by no 
means inclined to object to an immediate return to Lon- 
don, " I shall be glad to get back, Bob," he said, " for 
I want to take a run down to Southampton. I haven^t 
seen the little one forupwards of a month. 

Ho always spoke of his son as the " littlo one ; " 
always spoke of him mourtifuHy rather than hopefully. 
It seemed as if he could take uo comfort from the thought 
of ^'boy. He accounted for this by saying that he had 
a fapy that the Ohild would never learn to love him ; 
and worse even than {his fancy, a dim presentiment 
that he would not live te see Jus little (Jeorgey reach 
jmjjhood. 

Fm not a romantic man. Bob," he would say some- 
times, and I never reasd a line of f>o4try in my life that 
was any more ta me than so many words ana so muith 

• 3 
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jingle ; but a feeling has come over me since my wife’s 
death, tliat I am like a man standing upon a long lone 
shore, with hideous cliffs frowning down upon him, and 
tiie rising tide crawling slowly about hu. feet. It seems 
to glow ncaier and nearei every day, tliat black, pitiless 
fide ; not rushing u}x»n me with a great noise and a 
riiglily impetus, but crawling, creeping, stealing, gliding 
towaids me, ready to close in aliove my head when I am 
least piepaied for the end." 

Rofiert Audlcy stared al his friend*in silent amazement ; 
and, after a pause of pi ofound deliberat ion, said solemnly, 
‘ George Talboys, I lould understand this if yon had been 
eating heavy supjiers. Cokl ‘pork, now, especially if 
undeidone, might produce (his sort of thing. You want 
change of aft. dear lioy ; you want the refreshing Iireezcs 
of Fig-tree Court and the s&thing atinosplicie of Fleet 
Slieet. Or, stay,” he added suddenly; “I have it 1 
You’ve been smoking oui fiiend the landlord’s cigars. 
That accounts foi everything." * 

I'hey met Alicia on her mare about half ai^hour after 
they had resolved ujion going back to town earfy next 
morning. The young lady was very much stupiised 
aud disappointecl at healing' her cousin’s delivmination, 
and for that very season iiretended to take the matter 
with sitjiierne indifference. 

" You die very soon tired of Audley, Robert.” she said 
carelessly ; " but of course you have no friends here, 
except your relations at the Court?*: wliile in Ixindon, 

no doubt, yon have the most delightful society, and ” 

‘‘ I get good tobacco,” murmured Robert, interrupting 
his cousin. “ Andley is the dearest old place, but when 
a man has to smoke dried cabbage leaves, you know, 
Ahci* •” 

” Then you really are going fo-morrow morning ? ” 

” Positivel3^by the express that leaves at 10.50.” 

" Then Lady Audl^ will lose the privilege of knowing 
Mr. Talboys, and Mr. Talboys will miss seeing the prettiest 
woman in Essex.’* • 

” Really-«— " stammered George. 
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‘‘T'he prettiest woman in Essex would liavc a poor 
chance of getting much ndniiration out of my fnend 
Talboys/' said Robert. ‘*His heait is at Soulbumptou, 
where he has a cinly-headed Utile urchin, about as high 
as his knee, who calls him ^ the big gentleman,' and a^ks 
him for sugar-plumsd* 

I am goin^ to write to my stejimother by to-niglil's 
post,’* said Alicigi. She asked me parliciibily, in her 
letter, how long ypu intended to stop, and whether 
there wasi any hope of her being back in time to receive 
you/* 

Miss Audley took a lettjer from the pocket of her liding- 
jacket as she Six)ke*“a pretty, tairy-hke note, written on 
shining paper of a peculiar cicayiy hue. • 

She says in her jiGst^^fiipt, ‘ Re su!*e you answer 
my question about Mr. Audley and his fiiend, you volatile, 
forgetful Alicia ! ’ ** * 

What a pretty hand she writes ! ** said Robert, as 
his cousin folded the note. 

Ygs, it is pretty, is it not ^ Look at it, ]?obert.** 

She put the letter into his liand, and he contemplated 
it lazily for a few minutes, widle Alicia patted the graceful 
neck of lifer chestnut mare, which was anxious to be bff 
once more. * • 

** Presently, Atalmnta, presently. — Give me back my 
note, Bob/* 

** It is the pretti(jf>(, most coquettish little hand I ever 
saw. Do you know, Alicia, I never believed in those 
fellows who ask you for thirteen postage stamps, and 
offer to tell you what you have never been able to find 
out yourself ; but, upqn my word, I think that if I had 
never seen your aunt, I should know what she was like 
by this slip of paper. Yes, here it all is — the feathery, 
gold-shot, flaxen curls, the pencilled eyebrows, the tiny 
straight nose, the winning smile, all to be guessed in these 
few graceful np-strokes and down-strokes. — George, 
look here ! 

But absent-minded ahd gloomy George Talboys had 
strolled^ away along the margin of a ditch, ana stood 
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striking the bulrushes with his cane, ten yards a^ray 
from Robert and Alicia. 

" Never mind," said the young lady impatiently ; 
for she by no means relished this long disquisition on my 
lady’s little note. " Give me the letter, and let me go ; 
it's past eight, and I must answer it by to-night’s post. 
Come.— Atalanta I — Good-bye, Robert. — Good-bye, Mr. 
Talboys I A pleasant journey to town j " 

The chestnut mare trotted" gaily dowm the lane, and 
Miss Audley was out of sight before these two big bright 
tears that stood in her eyes for one moment, before her 
pride sent them back again, rasp from her anCTy heart. 

“ To have only one cousin in the world," she cried 
passionately, " my near^t relation after papa, and for 
him to care about as inuch for me as he would for a 
dog 1 " 

By the merest of accidents, however, the friends did 
not travel by the 10.50 express on the following morning, 
for Robert awoke with such a splitting headache that 
he asked George to send him a cup of the strofcgesf green 
tea that had ever been made at the Sun, and to be further- 
more so good as to defer theirjounhey until the next day. 
Of course George assented, and Robert Audley*spent the 
foreaoorj lying in a Harkened room with a five-^ys-old 
Chelmsford paper to entertain himself withal. 

“ It’s nothing but the cigars, George," he said re- 
peatedly. “ Get me out of the place without my seeing 
the lanoloid ; for if that man and 1 meet there will be 
bloodshed," 

Fortunately for the peace of Audley, it happehed to 
be market-d^ at Chelmsford ; and the worthy lan^ord 
bad ridden off in his chaise-cart to purchase suppli& for 
his house— nmongst other things perhaps, a 'fresh stock 
of those very cigars which, had b^n so fatid in their effect 
upon Robert, 

The young men spent a dull, dawdling, ^tupid, un- 
paOfftnble day ; and towards dusk Mr. Audley proposed 
that they should stroll down to the Court, and ask Alicia 
to take them over the house. 
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" Jt will kill a couple of hours, you know, George ; 
and it seems a great pity to drag you away from Audlcy 
without having shown you the old place, which 1 give 
you my honour is very well wprth seeing." 

The sun was low as they topk a short cut through the 
meadows, and crossc^ a stile into the avenue leadmg to 
the archway — a lurid, heavy-looking, ominous sunset, 
and a deathly stillness in the air, which ftightened the 
birds that had a fijind to sing, and left the field open to a 
few captipus frogs rt-oaking in the ditches, Stiu as the 
atmosphere was, the leav^ rustled with that sinister, 
shivering motion, which proceeds from no external cause, 
but is rather a*i instinctive shudder of the frail branches, 
prescient of a coming storm. That stupid clock, which 
knew no middle course, and always skipped from one 
hour to the other, pointed'to seven as the young men 
p^ed under the arAway ; bufr for all that it was nearer 
eight. 

They found Alicia in the Kme-walk, wandering listlessly 
up and d<vwn under the meeting branches, from which 
every how and then a withered leaf flapped slowly to#the 
ground. 

Strangai to say, George* Talbo)^!, who very seldom 
observed anything, took particular notice of this place. 

• “ It ought to be an aVeuue in a churchyard,” ne said. 
" How peacefully the dead might sleep unfe this sombre 
.shade 1 I wish the churchyard at Ventnor was like this." 

They walked on to the ruined^ well ; and Alicia told 
them an old legend connected with the spot' — a gloomy 
story of ancient sorrow and crime. 

" We want to see the house before it is dark, Alicia,” 
said Robert. , 

" Then W must be quick," she answered. ” Come.'* 

She led the (Way thfough an open French window, 
modernised a few years before, into the library, and 
thence to the hall. ' 

In the Mall they passed ray lady's pale-faced maid, 
who looked furtively under her white eyelashes at the 
two young iwrai. 
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They were gomg upstairs, when Alicia turned* and 
spoke to the girl. 

After we have been in the drawing-room I should like 
to show these gentJemen Lady Audley’s rooms. Are 
iJiey in good order, Phrebe ? 

, “ Yes, miss ; hut the (l(X>r of the anteroom is locked, 

and I fancy lh"d mv lady has taken the key to London.^' 
“ Taken the k**v * Inii>o^>siblc ! " crjied Alicia, 

Indeed, miss, I think she h^is. I cannot find it, and 
it always iwl to he in tlic door.'' * 

“ I dedtie,” said Ahcia impatiently, ■“ that it is not 
at all unJik'^ my lady to have taken this silly freak into 
her hea<l. 1 dare say she was afrud we should go into 
her looms, ^^md prv ahont amongst her pietty dresses, 
and ine<Id!(* yilh hi^r jewelleiy. it is very provoking, for 
the host piotnies m the house are in that anterhamher. 
There is her own ]>orti ait? too, unfinished, but wonderfully 

“Her iw>rtiai(!*' evcliimed Robeit A^K^lev. I 
would give anylhing to see it , lor I have only w imptsfert 
notiivi of hei ja( e. Is thne no other way of getting into 
the loom, Mi< 14 ? *' 

• AniHlin way ^ •' 

Yf^y, IJii; hoie«>e is lull of queer f)assagcs. , Isn't 
then* an / (ki >} ^ |r‘,<ding tlnongh some ot the other rooms, 
hy whiih w^*^au gel into her ? " 

31ia> (on an shook her head, and conduclecl (hem into a 
I dlcry wlieio theio were some fafnily portraits. She 
showed them a tapestried chamber, the large figures 
npon the faded canvas looking threatening in (he dusky 
light. 

That fellow with the battle-axe looks as if he wanted 
I0 sfdit George's head open/' s^icl Mr. Audky, pointing 
to a fierte warrior wliose uplifted ami appeared above 
(korje Talboys's daik hair. -''Come out of this room, 
Alieia* 1 believe it's damp, or clsc*^ haunted.’ Indeed, 
I believe all ghosts to be the result of damp and indiges- 
tion. Yon sleep in a damp bed — you awake suddenly in 
the dead of the night with a cold shiver, and see an old 
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ladf in the court costume of (xoorge the First’s tune, 
sitting at the foot of the bed. The old lady is indigestion, 
and the cold shiver is a damp sheet/' 

There were lighted candles in the drawing-room. No 
new-fangled lamps had ever made their appearance at 
Audley Court. Sir Michaers rooms were lighted by 
honest, thick, yellow wax candles, that smelt of (he bee- 
hive, in massive ailver candlesticks, and ifi sconces against 
the walls. * 

Theie Vas very little to see in the drawing-room ; and 
George Talboys soon grew tired u( staring at the hand- 
some modern fumitiue, and at half a dozen modern 
pictures. 

“ Isn't there a scen't passage;, or an old*.)ak chest, or 
something of that kind, somewhere about the pla(T, 
Alicia ? " asked Robert. 

“ To be sure ! cried Miss Audley, with a vehemence 
that startled her cousin ; ** of course. Why didn't I 
think of it before ? How stupid of me ! " 

“ Why Vujjid ? ” 

Because, if you don't mind crawling upon your hands 
and knees, you can see n%y lady's apartments, for that 
very passage communicates with her dressing-rodm. 
She doesn't know of it herself, I believe. How astonished 
she'd be if some black-vizored burglar, with a dark 
lantern, were to rise tlirough the floor some night as she 
sat before her lool^g-glass, having her hair dressed for 
a party ! " 

“ Shall we try the secret passage, George ^ ” asked 
Mr. Audley. 

" Yes, if you wish it." 

Alicia led them info the room which hhd once been her 
nursery. It was now disused, except on rare occasions 
when the house was full of company. 

Robert Audley Ufted a comer of the carpet, according 
to his cousin's directions, and disclose4 a trap-door in the 
oak floorin^^, 

" Now listen to me/' said Alicia, “ You must let 
yourself down into the passage, which is about four feet 
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high ; creep straight on, till you come to a sharp turn 
winch will take you to the left, and at the extreme end 
of the passage you will find a short Ladder below a trap- 
doer like this, which you will have to Unbolt : that door 
opens into the flooring of my lady’s dressing-room, which 
is only covered with a square Persian carpet that you can 
easily manage to raise. You understand me ? ' 

“ Perfectly." , 

“ Tlien take the light ; Mr. Talbpys will follow you. 
I give 5 ?ou twenty minutes for your inspection of the 
paintings — ^(hat is aliout a minute apiece — and at the end 
of that time I shall expect to see you return." 

Robert obeyed her implicitly, and Georgd, submissively 
following his friend, fojund himself, in five minutes, 
staod^ amidst the elegant, disorder of Lady Audley’s 
dreesing-room. 

She had left the house ih a hurry on her sudden journey 
to London, and the whole of her glittering toflet 
apparatus lay about on the marble dressing-table. The 
atmosphere of the room was almost oppressivtS from the 
odours of perfumes in bottles whose gold stoppers had not 
been replaced. A bunch of hothouse flowers was wither- 
ing upon a tiny 'Writing-table. Two or three handsome 
dresses lay in a heap hpou the ground, and the opiwi doors 
of a wardrobe revealed the treasures within. George 
Talboys saw his bear4ed face and tall gaunt figure 
reflected in the cheval-glass, and wandered to see how 
out of place he seeir^ panoug all these womanly luxuries. 

They went from m dreasmg-room to the boudoir and 
through the boudoir into the antechamber, in which 
there were, as; Alicia had said, about twenty valuable 
paintings beSiues my lady’s portrait 
My l^/sjportrait stood on an easel covejped with a 

E l baize in the centre of the octagon room. It had 
a fancy of the artist to paint her standing in tiiis 
sery room, and to make hrs background a ^thful 
reproduction of the pictured waEs, The young man 
bdonged to tha pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and he bad 
sijcnt a most unconscionable time upon the detai!^ of this 
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S ' ‘ ire~upon my lady’s pale gold hair and the heavy 
of her crimson velvet dress. 

The two young men looked at the paintings on the 
walls first, leaving this unfinished portrait for a Aottw 
bouche. 

By this time it was dark, the candle carried by Robert 
only making a spot of light as he moved about holding 
it before the pictures one by one. The broad bare 
window looked out upon the pale sky, tinged with the last 
cold flicker of twilight. The ivy rustled against the glass 
with the^same ominous shiver as that which agitated 
every leaf in the garden, prophetic of the storm that was 
to come. 

“ There are our friend’s eterhal white horses,” said 
Robert, stopping before a •Wonvermans. '* Nicolas 
Poussin — ^Salvator — ^ha — ^hrjm ! Now for the portrait ! ” 
He paused with his hand pn the baize cover, and 
solemnly addressed his friend. 

“ George Talboys,” he said, “ we have between us only 
one candle, a very inadequate light with which to look 
at a paiining. Let me therefore retjnest that you will 
suffer us to look at it one at a time ; if there is one thing 
more disjigreeable than another, it is to Jiave a person 
dodging behind one’s back and, peering over oiie’s 
shoulder, when one is trying to see what a "picture’s 
madfe of.” 

George fell hack immediately. He took no more in- 
terest in my lady’s portrait than in all the other weariness 
of th» troublesome world. He fell back, and leaning his 
forehead against the window-panes, looked out at the mght. 

When he turned round he saw that Robert had an’anged 
the easel very conveniently, and that he had seated him- 
self on a chair in front of it for the purpefee of contem- 
plating tfan painting at Iris leisure. 

He rose as George turned round. 

“ Now. then, for your turn. Talfeoys," he said. ” It's 
an extraordinary picture.” , 

He took George’s place at the windpw, and Geoige 
seated himself in the chair before the easel 
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Yes ; the painter mus< have been a pre-Raphaelite* 
No one but a lac-Raphaelile would have painted, hair by 
hair, those feathery masses of ringlets, with evciy 
glimmer of golcl, and every shadow of pale brown. No 
one but a i)ie Rnj)haelite would have so exaggerated 
every attribute of that delkate face as to give a lurid 
brightness to the blonde coin])lcxion, and a stiange, 
sinister light to I he deep blue eyes. No one but a pre- 
Raphaelite could have given to thak pretty pouting 
inoutli the hard and almost wickedr look it had in the 
portrait. * 

It was so like, and yet so unlike ; it was as if you had 
burned stiaiigC'-coloniVd fires before my lady's face, and 
by theii influence brought out new liiu‘S and ucw expres- 
sions never seen in it Ixdore. The perfection of feature, 
(he brillnnry of colouriug, weie there; but it seemed 
as if the painter had jojikid medieval monstrosities 
until his Ijrain lucl giown bewildered, for my lady, in his 
portrait of her, had the asjiect of a beautiful fiend. 

Her rrirnson dress, exaggerated like all the rest in this 
strange pictuie, hung about her in folds that looked like 
Aamns, her lair head rising out of the lurid mass of colour, 
as if out of a laging furnace, f Indeed, the crimj.on dress, 
the sunshine on the Jace, the rod gold gleaming in the 
yellow hair, the rii>e scarlet of the pouting lips, the wid 
colour of each accessory, in the minutely-painted back- 
ground, all combined to lender the first effect of the 
painting by no means an agreeable one, 

But, strange as the picture was, it could not have made 
much impression on George Talboys, for he sat before it 
for some minutes without uttering a word — only staring 
blankly at the painted canvas, with a candlestick grasped 
in his right hstnd, and his left arm hanging loosely by his 
side. sat so long in this attitude that Robert turned 
round at last. 

Why, George, I thought you had gone to sleep ! . 

I had almost.^^ 

You've caught cold from standing in that damp 
tapestried room* Mark my words, George Talboys, 
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youive had a thill. You'ic as hoaise as a raven But 
come along/' 

Robert Audley took the candle from his h iend's hand, 
and crept back through the secret passage, lollow(‘d 
by Geoig6, very quiet, but scarcely it^ure (|uiet than 
^ usual. 

They found Alicia in the nursery waiting lor them. 

“ Well ? " she said interrogatively. 

" We managed it capitally. But I don't like the 
portrait, ^There's scmiething odd about it/' 

** There is/' said Alicia ; ** I've a sti ange fancy on tlrat 
point ; 1 think that sometimes a painter is in a manner 
inspired, and is able to see, througli the normal expression 
ol the face, another expression that is e<iually a part of 
it, though not to be perceived* by common eyes. We 
have never seen my lady look as she docs m that picture : 
but I think that she could look so." 

" Alicia," said Robert Audley imploringly, “ don't 
be German*! " 

' But, liobert- 

Don't be German, Alicia, if you love me. The 
picture is the picture ; and my lady is — my lady. That's 
my way of taking things * and I'm not metaphysical ; 
don't unsettle me. 

He repeated this entieaty with an air of terror * and 
then, liaving borrowed an umbrella in case of being over- 
taken by the coming storm, left the Court, leading passive 
George Talboys awky with him. The one lund of the 
stupid old clock had skipped to nine by the time they 
reached the archway ) but before they could pa.ss under 
its shadow, they had to step aside to allow a caniage to 
dash by them. It was a fly from the village, but Lady 
Audley's fair face peeped out at the window. Dark as it 
was, she could see the two figures of the young men black 
against the dusk. 

'^^Who is that ? " she asked hastily. Is it the 
gardener ? " 

No, my dear aunt/" said Robert, laughing ; " it is 
your most dutiful nephe>y/' 
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He aiid George stopped by the archway while the fly 
drew up at the door, and the solarised servants came out 
to welcome their master and mistress. 

" I think the storm will hold off to-night,” said the 
baronet, looking up at the sky ; “ but we shall have it 
to-monow.” ‘ 



aiAPTER IX. 


AFTER THE STORM. 

Sir Mlcij^AEL was mbtaken in his prophecy about tliue 
weather. The storm did not hold off until next day, but 
burst with terrible fury over the village of AiuUey about 
half an hour before midnight. 

, Robert Audley endured the thunder and lightning with 
the same composure with which*he acceptcd*all the other 
ills of life. He lay on a sofa in the sitting-room, osten- 
sibly reading the same Chelmsford paper, and regaling 
himself occasional^ with a few sips from a large tumbler 
of cold pflnch. But the storm had quite a diflerent 
efiect upqp George Talbo 3 rs. Mr. Audley was startled 
when tie looked at his friend’s white face as he spt opposite 
the open wndow listening to the thunder, and staring 
at the black sky, rent evef^ now and then by zigzags, of 
steel-blue lightning. . 

“ George,’’ said Robert, after watching him fbr some 
time, " are you afraid of the lightning ? ” 

“ No," he answered curtly. 

“ But, my dear fellow, some of the most courageous 
men have b^n afraid of lightning. . It is scarcely to be 
called A fear : it is constitutional. I am sure you are 
afraid." 

“ No, I am not.” , 

“ But, George, if you could see yourself, with your 
great hollow eyes starirlg out at the sky as if they were 
seeing a ghost. I tell you I know you are frightened.” 
"'•And 1 tell you that I am not.” 

” George Tmboys, you are not only afraid of the 
lightning, bnt you are savage with ybjjirself for being 
afrai<i and with me foretelling you of your fear.” 
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Robert Andlcy^ if you $ay another word to me I phall 
knock you down/' cried George ; having said which he 
strode out of the room, banging thf‘ door after liim with 
a violence that shook the house. 

Those inky clouds which had shut in the sultry earth 
as if vTth a roof of hot iron, poured out tlicir blackness in 
a sudden deluge as George left the room ; but if the young 
man was afraid of the lightning, he ccilainly was not 
afraid of the lain; for he walked sthuglit downstairs 
to tlie inn door, and went out npoo the wet higliroad. 
He v/alhed up and down, up and clown, in tile soaking 
show'er foi about twenty minutes, and tlien came indoors 
and went straight *o his bedroom 

Robert Audley nici him on the landing, with his hai;' 
beaten about his vhite*face, and his clothes drij>ping 
wet. f 

“ Are you going to bcc{, George ? " 

1 es. 

“ Hut you have no candle ! ’’ * 

1 don't want one/' , 

“ But took at your clothes, man ! Do you see the wet 
stieaming down your coat-sk*ev(S ^ Wliat on earth made 
yt>u go out u])on sin h a niglit C " ^ 

T am tired and \\arit to go to bed— don't both<T me," 
" You’ll take some hot bTand 3 ’'“ancl-watcr, George ? " 
Roheil Audley stixid in liis fiiend's way as lie spoke, 
anxious to jne vent his going to bed in the state he was in ; 
but Gemgc pushed him fiercely aside, and striding past 
him, said, in the same hoarse voice Robert had noticed 
at the Com t,-- 

" Let me alone, Robert Audley, and keep clear of me 
if you can/' 

Robert followed George to his beciroora, but the young 
man shut the door in his friend’s face ; so there was 
noUwiiig for it but to leave Mr- Talboys to himself^ to 
recover his temper as best he, might* 

" He was irritated at my noticing his fear of the 
lightning," thought Robert, as ho calmly retired to rest, 
serenely indiffelfent to the thunder, which iMsamed to 
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shaJco him in his bed, and the lightning which played 
fitfully umnd the cutlery in his ojhmi dressing 
The storm rolled away from the quiet village of AudJey, 
and when Kobeit awoke the next niorning it was to see 
bright sunshine, and a peep of cloudless sky between 
the white curtains of his bedroom window 

It was one of those serene and lovely mornings that 
sometimes succeed a storm. The birds $ang gaily. The 
vine leaves clusfeiing round Robert's window fluttered 
with a joyous riistliAg, shaking the raindrops in diamond 
showers from every sj^ray and tendril. 

Robert Audley found his friend waiting for him at 
thc^ Irreakfast •table. 

(h^orge was very pale, but perfectly tranquil if any- 
thing, indeed, more cheerful thafi usual. * 

He shook Robert by the^hand with something of that 
old hearty manner for which he had been distinguished 
before the^one affliction ol liis life shipwrecked him. 

'' Forgive mo, Bob,'' he said frankly, for my surly 
temper lapt night. You were right ; the thunderstorm 
did ufset me.'* 

Poor old boy ! Shall we go by the express, or sliall 
we stop here and dine wirti my uncle to-night ^ " asked 
Robert. 

‘^To tell the truth. Bob, I would rather do* neither. 
It's a glorious morning. Suppose we stroll about all day, 
take another turn with the lod and line, and go to town 
by the train that leaves here at 6,15 in the evening ? " 
Robert Audley would have assented to a far more 
disagreeable proposition than this rather than have taken 
the trouble to Opjx>se his friend, so the matter was im- 
mediately agreed upon ; and after they had finished 
their breakfast, and ordered a four o'clock dinner, 
George Talboys took the fishing-rod across his broad 
shoulders, and left the house with liis friend and 
companion. 

f ut if the equable temperament of Mr. Robert Audley 
been undisturbed by the crackling peals of thunder 
that shook the very foundations of the Sun Inn, it had 
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not been so with the more delicate sensibilities of ^ his 
uncle’s young wife. Lady Audley confessed herself 
terribly afraid of the lightning. She had her bed wheeled 
into a comer of the room, and with the heavy curtains 
drawn tightly round her, she lay with her face buried in 
the pillows, shuddering con%Talsively at every sound of 
the tempest without. Sir <Michael, whose stout heart 
was a stranger to fear, almbst trembled for this fragile 
creature, whom it was his happy privilege to protect 
and defend. My lady would not consent to undress till 
nearly three o'clock in the morning, when the lasflingering 

e sal of thunder had died away amongst the distant hUls. 

ntil that hour she lay in the dre.ss in which she had 
travelled, huddled amongst the bedclothes, only looking 
up now and then with a. scared face to ask if the stonn 
was over. , 

Towards four o’clock her husband, who spent the night 
in watching by her bedside, saw her drop off into a deep 
sleep, from which she did not awake till after tight. 

But she came into the breakfast -room at half -past 
nine o’clock, .singing a little Scotch melody, Her oheeks 
tinged with as delicate a pink as the pale«hue of her 
muslin dress. Like the birds and the flowers, sl\e seemed 
to ‘recover her beauty and joyousness in the ‘morning 
simshinet She tripped lightly out on to the lawn, 
gathering a rosebud here and there, and returning through 
the dewy grass, warbHng long cadences for very lightness 
of heart, and looking as fjmr and piype as the rtises she 
had gathered. Sir Michael caught her in his arms as she 
came in through the open window. 

“ My pretty one,” he said, “ what happiness to see you 
your own merry self again ! Do you kndw, Lucy, that 
onoB last night, when you looked |.oht througlt the dark 
green bad-curtains, with your poor white face, and the 
purple rims round your hollow e 3 res, I could hardly 
recognize my little wife in that ghastly, terrifled, agonized- 
looking creature, crying out about the stonn. Thank 
God for the morning sun, which hits brought back the 
rosy cheeks and the bright smile f I hope to Heaven, 
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Lucy, I shall ii^ver again see you look as you did last 
night ! 

She stood on tiptoe t6 kiss him, and was then only 
tall enough to reach his white beard. She told him, 
laughing, that she had always been a silly, frightened 
creature^ — afraid of dogs, afraid of cattle, afraid of a 
thunderstorm, afraid of a rough sea. Afraid of 
everything and everybody, except my dear, noble-minded 
husband , ^ ' she said. 

She had found the carpet in her dressing-room dis- 
arranged, ^and had inquired into the mystery of the secret 
passage. She chid Miss Alicia, in a playful, laughing 
way, for her Ijoldness in introducing two great men into 
her rooms. 

And they had the audacitjj to look at»my picture, 
Alicia,*' she said, with mocktindignation. f found the 
baize thi;own on the ground, and a great man’s glove on 
the carpet. Look ! ” 

She heldmp a thick driving -glove as she spoke. It was 
George's, which he had diopped while looking at the 
picture. ^ 

** I shall go up to the Sun, and ask those boys to dinner,” 
Sir Michael said, as he lefi the Court upon his morning 
walk round his farm. , * 

Lady Audley flitted from room ii> room in the bright 
September sunshine— now sitting down to the piano to 
trill out a ballad, or the opening passage of an Italian 
bravura, or runmng»with rapid fingers through a brilliant 
^valtZ'-Huow hovering about a stand of hothouse flowers, 
doing amateur gardening with a pair of fairy-like silver- 
mounted eftibroidery scissors — ^now strolling into her 
dressing-^room to talk to Pheebe Marks, and to have her 
curls rearranged for’tjjo third or fourth timet for the 
ringlets were always ^ting into disorder, and gave no 
little trouble to Lady Audley's maid. 

My lady seemed,! on this particular September day, 
restless fmm very joyousness of spirit, and unable to stay 
long one place, or occupy hersdf with one thihg. 

While Lady Audley amiied herself in her own frivolous 
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fashion, Ihe two young men strolled slowly along« the 
inargin oi a bUearn until they i cached a shady corner, 
whore the walei was deep and still, and (he long branches 
of the willows in the brook. 

Geoige Tallioys look the hshing rod, while Robert 
stretched himself at full length on a railway rug, and 
balancing his hat on his nose as a scieen from the sun- 
shine. fell fa^t asle(‘}>. 

Those were ha]>[)y hsh in the streanl on the banks of 
which Mr. T<ilboys was seated. They might have amused 
themselves to their Jieaiis' content with timid nibbles 
at this gentleman’s bait, v ithout in any manner endanger- 
ing their safetv ; tor George only stau^d varantly at 
the water, holding his rod in a loose, listless hand, and 
with a stranfte far-away ?ook in liis eyes. As the church 
clock stnick two he threw down the rod, and striding 
away along the bank, Mi Robert Amlley to enjoy a nap, 
which, iiccording to tJial gentleman's habits, was by no 
means unlikely to last tor two or three hours! About a 
quarter of a mile farther on George crossed a ru^ic bridge, 
and struck into the meadows which led to Audley Louit. 

The lazy cattle were asleep in the meadows ; Sir 
Mjchael was still away on h® morning's ramble ; Miss 
Alicia had srarrqiered off an hour l^efore upon her chest- 
nut mafe ; the ser\?ants were all at dinner in the back 
paid of the house ; and my lady had strolled, book in 
hand, into the shadowy lime-walk. So the gray old build- 
ing iMd never w^orn a more peaceful aspect than on that 
bright afternoon on which George Talboys walked across 
(lie lawn to rmg a sonorous peaj at the sturdy, iron- 
bound, oak door. 

The sei vant who answered his sutjimons told him that 
Sir Michael was out, and that my lady was walking in the 
lime-tree avenue. 

He looked a little disappointed at this intelligence, and 
muttering something about wishing to see my lady, or 
going to look for my lady (the servant did not clearly 
distinguish his worcls), walked away from the door 
without leaving either card or message for the family. 
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It was full an hour and a half affor tin's when Lady 
Audley returned to the house, not conung lioin the Ijino- 
walk, but from exactly the oj)posi1e diiection, r<jiiying 
her open book in her hand, and singing as she (aine. 
Alicia had just dismonnle<I from Ivm in«n(\ «md stood in 
the low-arched c]cK)iway, with hei gi <Mt N(n\fr>tincll<uKl 
dog by her side. 

dlic dog, which had never liked iny I^idy, show(\l lii> 
teeth with a supjfressed giowl. 

“ Send^that fxorrid animal away, Alicia/’ I ady Andley 
said impatiently. ‘'The bnite knows that 1 am aftaid 
of him, and takes advantage of me And yet they call 
the creatures generous and noble -na t u led f lioli I 
Cesar ; I hate you, aii<l yon hate me , and it you met me 
in the daik in some narrow p<iss*tige, yon ^^^ptlld fly at my 
throat and stianglc me, woi^dn’t you P ’’ 

My lady, safely slndterfd I'iclnud her stOj)daughter, 
shook her yellow curls at the angry animal, and defied 
him maliciously. 

Do yQu know, Ln<ly Andley, tliat Mr Talboys, the 
young* widower, has been heie asking ioi v^ir Michael and 
for you ? ” 

Lucy Andley lifted IRt ])enrilled eyebrows. I 
thought he was coming to dinner/t she said. " Surely 
we shall have enough of him then.” * 

She had a heap of wild autumn Howei*s in the skirt of 
her muslin dross, fslie had come thiough the fudds a I the 
back of the Court, gathering the hedge-iow blossoms in 
her way. She ran lightly up the bnxid staircase to her 
own rooms. George’s glove lay on her boudoir table. 
I^dy Audley rang the bell violently, and it Wtis answ'cred 
by Phoebe Marks. “ Take that liltei away ! ” she said 
sharply. The girl collected the glove and n few withered 
flowers and tom papers lying on the table into her apron. 

** What have you been doing all this morning ? asked 
my lady. Not wasting your time, I hope ? 

“ No, my lady, I have been altering the blue dress. 
It is rather dark on this side of the house, so I took it up 
to my own room, and worked at the window.” 
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The girl wa^ leaving the room as she spoke, but, she 
turned round and looked at I-ady Audley, as if waiting 
for further orders. 

Lucy looked up at the same moment, and the eyes of 
the two women met. 

For a few seconds they stood quite still, looking at each 
other earnestly. 

“Phoebe Marks," said my kdy presently, throwing 
herself into an' easy-chair, and trillirtg with the wild 
flowers in her lap, " you are a good industrious girl, and 
while I live and am jaosperous you shall nev?i want a 
firm friend or a twenty-pound note.” 



CHAPTER X. 

MISSING. 

When Robert Audlcy awoke he was surprised to see the 
fishing-rod lying on the bank, the line trailing idly in the 
water, and the float bobbing harmlessly up and down in 
the afternoon aunshine. The 3«>ung bairister was a long 
tune stretching his aims and legs in various dmections to 
convince himself, by means of such exercis^,*that he still 
retained the proper use of those members. Then, with a 
mighty effoit, he contrived toai&e from the grass, and 
having deliberately folded his railway mg into a con- 
venient shipe for carrying over his shoulder, he strolled 
away to,lqpk for George Talboys. 

Ondb or twice he gave a drowsy shout, scarcely loud 
enough to scare the birds in the blanches above his head, 
or the trout in the stream ht his feet ; but receiving no 
answer, grew tired of the exertion^ and dawdled on, 
yawning os he wept, and still lookingmr George Talboys. 

By-and-by he took out his watch, and was surprised 
to find that it was a quarter past four. 

" Why, the selfish beggar must have gone home to his 
dinner I " he mutterea reflectively ; “ and yet that 
isn't much like him, lor he seldom remembers ms dinner 
hour unless I jog his memory.” 

Even a good appetite, and the knowledge that his 
dumer would veiy likely sufler by this delay, could not 
quicken Mr. Robert Audley’s constitutional dawdle, and 
by the time he strolled in at the front door of the Sun the 
cfock^ W^e strilpng five. Bte so folly expected to find 
George Talboys waiting for him in the little sitting-room 
that the absence of that gentleman seemed to give the 
apartowt a dreary look, and Robert groaned aloud. 
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‘*This is lively'** he said ''A cold dinner, *and 
nobody to enl it with ! ** 

The landlord ol (he Sun came himself to ajxilogfee for 
his ruined dishes. 

“ r\e as hue a pair ol ducks to follow, Mr, Audley, as 
ever you c la]>]X‘d eyes on, but burnt up to a cinder, along 
of being kep* liot/* said the liost/as ho placed the fish 
upon the table. - 

Never iniiul the ducks,’* Robert said ini})atiently ; 
wheie’s Mr. Talboys ^ ** * * 

** He ain't been in, sir, since you went out together 
this nioimng *' 

“ What ’ ** cried Robert. “ Why, iu Heaven's name, 
what has the man done with hiinseli ^ ** 

He walketl to the window, and looked out upon the 
bioad white highioad. Thefe was a wagon laden with 
trusses ol hay crawling slowly past, the lazy horses and the 
lazy wagoner diopfimg then heads with a v^eary stoop 
under the alternoon sunshine. Theie was a liock of 
slict'p stiaggling about the road, with a dog running 
hunself into a fever m the endeavour to keep* them 
deceiitiv together, Tliere were sotui‘ bricklayers jint 
leieased Irom work -a tinkeif mending some kettles by 
the roadside ; there- was a dog-cart dashing down the 
road, carrying the master of the Audley hounds to his 
seven-o*' lock dinner ; there were a dozen common 
village sights and sounds that mixed themselves up into 
a cheerful bustle and confusion ; but there was no George 
Talboys. ^ 

'' Of all the extraordinary things tliat ever happened 
to me in the whole course of my Ufe,** said Mr. Robert 
Audley, this is the most miraculous ! ** 

The landlord, still in attendance, opened his eyes as 
Robert made this remark. What could there be so 
extiaordinary in the simple fact of a gentleman being 
late for his dinner > 

I shall go and look for him/* said Robert, snatching 
up his hat and walking straight out of the house. 

But the qu4f%^\m was where to look for him, He 
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certainly was not by the tioul-stream, so it was no good 
going bark theie in sc^aich of him. Kolx it was standing 
before the inn, deliberating on what wac> best to l)e done, 
when the lancUord came out altci him. 

** I forgot to tell you, Mi. Aiidloy, as how youi uncle 
called here five minutes after you was gone, and left <i 
message asking of you and the other gciitleinari to go 
down to dinner at the ('ourt.*' 

“ Then I shouldn’t wonder,*' said Robot t, ** if George 
Talboys has gone dwn <0 the Court to call upon irty 
uncle. iFismt like him, but it\ just po.>sible that he has 
done it” 

It was six q'clork when Rolx'^t knodwod at the door 
of his uncle’s bouse. He dul not ask to sec any of the 
family, but inquired at omc for his it rend • 

Yes, the servant told linn > Mi, lall^^s luid been thcic 
at two oVdock, or a little alter. , 

And not since ? ” 

” No, not since.” 

Was the man sure th<it it was at two Mr. Tallioys < ailed ? 
Robert asked. 

Yes, perfectly sine, lie lemernben'd thf‘ fiour berause 
it was thex^^vants’ diimet Ifaiu, and lie had left lire tab|e 
to open the door to Mi. Talbovs. 

Why, what can have become of the man ^ ” fhongJit 
Robeit, as he tuirled his back upon the Court. '' loom 
two till six — four good hoius — and no signs of him ! ” 

If any one had veatured to tell Mr. Robert Audley that 
he could possibly feel a strong affection for any cusituie 
breathing, that cynifal gentleman would have elevated 
his eyebrows in supreme contempt at the pieposteious 
notion. Yet here he was, flurried and anxious, bewilder- 
ing his brain by all* manner of conjectures about bis 
missing friend, and, false to every attribute of his natuie, 
waging fast. 

'' I haven't walked fast since I was at Kton,” he niur- 
mured,ashe hurried across one of Sir MichieVs meadows 
in the direction of the village; “and the worst if it is 
that 1 baven*t the most remote idea where I am going.” 
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He crossed another meadow, «and then seating Itself 
upon a stile, rested his elbows upon his knees, buried his 
face ill his hands, and Set himself scdously to think the 
matter out. 

“ I have it 1 " he said, after a few minutes' thought ; 
“ the railway station ! ” He sprang over the stile, and 
started oft in the direction of the little red-brick buildmg. 

There was no train expected for another half-hbur, and 
the clerk was t^ng his tea in an apartment on one side 
of the office, on the door of which was inscribed, in large 
white letteis, “ Private.” * 

But Mr. Audley was too much occupied with the one 
idea of looking for his friend to pay any attention to this 
warning. He stiode at once to the door, and rattling his 
cane against it, brought*the clerk out of his sanctum with 
his face flushed by the consmmptioO of hot tea, and with 
hts mouth full of bread-an^-hutter. 

“ Do you remember the gentleman that came down to 
Audley with me, Sraithers ? ” asked Robert. * 

" Well, * to tell you the real truth, Mr, Audjpy, I can’t 
say 1 do. You came by the 4.15, if you remembt-r, and 
there’s always a many by that train,” 

. " You don’t remember hiifi, then ? ” . 

” Not to my knowledge, sir.% 

" That’s provoking ! 1 want to know, Smithers, 
whether he has taken a ticket for Inndon since two 
o’clock to-day. He’s a tall, broad-chested young f^dlow, 
with a big brown beard. You couldn’t well mistake 
him.” 

" There was four or five gentlemen as took tickets for 
the 3.30 up,” said the clerk rather vaguely, casting an 
anxious glance over his shoulder aj his wife, whn looked 
by no means pleased at this interruption to the harmony 
01 the tea-table. ^ , 

"Four or five gentlemen 1 But did either of them 
answer to the description of my friend ? ” 

" Well, I think one of them nad a beard, sir.” 

" A dark brown beard ? ” 

*' Well, r don’t know but what it was brownish like.” 
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“ Was he dressed in gray ? ” 

“ I believe it was gray ; a rtiany gents wears gray. He 
asked for tlie ticket sharp «aid short like, and when he’d 
got it, walked straight out on to the platform whistling.” 

" That’s George ! " said Robert. “ Tliank you, 
Smithers ; I needh’t trouble you any more. It’s as clear 
as daylight,” he muttered as he left the station, “ he has 
got one of his gloom^r fits on him* and has gone back to 
London without saying a word about it. I’ll leave 
Audiey ntyself to-morrow morning ; and for to-night — 
why, I may as well go down to the Court, and make the 
acquaintance of my uncle’s young wife. They don’t 
dine till seven : if I hurry back to the inn I shall l>e in 
time to change my dress and get, to the Court by seven. 
Bob— otherwise Roliert Audjey — this sort of thing will 
never do ; you are falling over h^d and ears in love with 
your aunt.’’ ' 



CHAPTER XI 

TJIE MARK UPON MY LADY'9 WRISl. 

« 

Robi:rt found Sh Michael and Lxdv AudRy in the 
diawinf^-iooin My lady was silting on a mnsu stool 
biioio the giand piano, turning o^el tliejoaves of some 
new inuac. She twilled lonnd upon tin; i evolving seat, 
making a wdlb her silk floniKCs, as Mr Robert 

AiidlejS name was announued ; then, leaving the piano, 
she made her nephew a prejtty mock (('lemonious curtsy- 
‘ lliank j^oii so niiuh foi the sablis/* she said, holding 
out lier little lingers, all glittering and twmkltng with the 
diamonds she wore upon them ; thank yo^ for those 
beautiful sables How good it was of you to ge<: them 
for me ' 

. Robeit had almost foigotten the coramissipn he had 
exet uted Coi Lady Audley dunng his Russian expedition. 
His nitnd was so full of George Talboys that he only 
acknowledged my Indy’s gratitude by a lx)W- 
** Would you believe it, Sir Michael ? ” he said. That 
foolish chmn ot mine has gone back to London, leaving 
me in the lurch/' 

Mr. Geoige Talboys has returned to town ! ” ex- 
claimed my lady, lifting her eyebrows, 

Wh^lt a dreadful catastrophe ! ” said Alicia mali- 
ciously, since Pythias, in the ^rson of Mr. Robert 
A.ud]ey^ cannot exist fof half an hour without Damon, 
commonly known as George Tall)^.** 

He’s a very good fellow," Robert said stoutly ; 
" and to tell the honest truth, I'm rather uneasy about 
him." 

Uneasy about him f My lady was quite anxious to 
know why Robert was uneasy: about bis mead 
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“ i'll tell you why, Lady Audios answeiod thr \oung 
bariistei. “ George had a latui l)lo^ <l yeai ago m the 
death of his wife, lie his no\ei got o\er Ihit troii])]e 
lie takes life pietty quietly — cdniost as qiuetJy as I do — 
but he often talks xeiy strangely, and I ^onieljiu s think 
that one day this giief will git the Ixltci ot hun, and 
hit'll do something i ash ' 

Ml. Robeit Audlcy sjioko \agueJy , but all thiei of his 
hstenci s knew that the something i ash to m hn h hf allu ksl 
was that #ne deed for’ which therf* i •. no lepr ntani e 

Iheie was a biiet pame, dnung whvh lady Audlcy 
ail uiged her yellow unglels by th<^ aid ol the ghis-, over 
the console table o])posi(e to hn 

“ Deal me ’ " she sud, Ihi^ is \eiy f did 

not think men w^eie caixtble ol these dc<p and lasting 
aflertions I thought tint one ]>r(tty fue nas as goo<l 
as another pietlv fuf to then* and tint "’'hen nmnl*oi 
one with blue eyes and fan ban dud they hid only to 
look out fornumbei two with b) ick (nts c ud h ui, bv way 
of vaij^etyp** 

‘‘Geoige Talboys is not one of (In^.e men. I fiimly 
believe that his wife's (k i<li,1>ifLe hr lu ait." 

"How ^ad^ " rnumuK'd I ku Audlev "H ^unls 
almost ciu(d of Mis TaJhoys to die, and giieve l^i i>ooi 
husband so much " 

" Ahcia v^is fight she <fiilh n/' thought Poo P, 
as he looked at Ins aunt’s pretty taro 

My lady was verf charming at the chnnentabk he 
piofcssed the most bewitching mrap«uity foi c nvine die 
pheasants set before her, and called Jiobott to liei 
assistance. 

"I could catve a ♦log of mutton at Mi, Dnv\son*s" 
she said, laughing ; but a leg of mut ton is ^ o easy ; and 
then I used f d stand up " ^ * 

^ Sir Michael watched (he impiession my lady made upon 
his nephew with a proud ilcdight in her beauty and 
fascination 

'*1 am so glad to ^eejjiy ]X;or little woman in her 
tJsuaiyjj^d spirits once more," he said. " She was very 
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downhearted yesterday at a disappointment she met 
with in London.” 

“ A disappointment ! ” 

" Yes, Mr. Audley, a veiy cruel one,” answered my 
lady. ” I received the other morning a tele^aphic 
message from my dear old friend and schoolmistress, 
telling me that she was dying, and that if I wanted to see 
her again I must hasten to her immediately The 
telegraphic dispatch contained no addi^, and of course, 
from that very circumstance, I imagined that she must 
be living in the house in which I left her three years ago. 
Sir Michael and I hurried up to town immediately, and 
drove straight to the old addreas. Ihe house was 
occupied by strange people, who could give me no 
tidings of^xiy friend. It h in a retired place, where there 
are a very few tradespeopEs about. Sir Michael made 
inquiries at the few shops there are, but, after taking an 
immense deal of trouble, could discover nothijig whatever 
likely to lead to the Infonnation we wanted I have 
no friends in London, and had therefore no ewe to assist 
me except my dear, generous husband, who did afi in his 
power, but in Vain, to find iny friend’s new residence.” 

“ It was very foolish not *io send the address in the 
telegraphic mesSjjage,” said Robert, 

“ when people are dying it is not so easy to think of 
all these things,” murmured my lady, lookmg reproach- 
fully at Mr. Audley with her soft, blue eyes. 

In srate of Lady Audley’s fascinaftion, and in Sfate of 
Robert’s very unqualified admiration of her, the banister 
could not overcome a vague feeling of 'uneasiness on this 
quiet September evening, * 

As he sat in the deep embrasure of a mnllioned window, 
talking to my lady, his mind wandered aws|.y to shady 
Fig-treeitCowt, and he thought of poor <^orge Talboys 
smoking his solitary cigar in the room with the dogs and 
the canaxi®. ‘ ^ 

" I wish I'd never fdt any unfriendliness for the Mow,” 
he thought. “ I feel like the father of an ohl^ son nrhose 
life has gone wrong with him. I wish to | o^d 
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^ive tim back his wife, and send liim down to Ventnor to 
hnish his days in peace.” 

Still my lady’s pietty musical prattle ran on as menily 
and dmtinuously as the babble of some brook ; and still 
Robert’s thoughts wandeied, in spite of himself, to (leorge 
Talboys. 

He thought of him hurrying down to Southampton by 
the mail train to see his boy. He thought of him as he 
had often seen him, sjielling owr the shipping advertise- 
ments in tile Times, looking for a vessel to take him back 
to Australia. Once he thought of him with a shudder, 
lying cold and stiff at the bottom of some shallow stream, 
with his dead fkce turned towards the darkening sky. 

I.ady Audley noticed his abstraction, and a.sked him 
what he was thinking of. 

“ George Tallioys,” he answered abruptly. 

She gave a little nervmus shudder, 

” Upon my word,” she said, " you make me quite 
uncomfortable by the way in which you talk of Mr. 
Talbojj?. ^ne would think that something extraordinary 
had happened to him.” 

” God forbid ! But I qannot help feeling uneasy 
about himT” 

Later in the evening Sir Michael asked for some-music, 
.and jtny lady went to the piano. Robert Audley strolled 
after her to the instrument to turn over the leaves of her 
music ; but she played from memory, and he was spared 
the tfonble his gallantry would have imposed upon him. 

He carried a pair of lighted candles to the piano, and 
aitanged them conveniently for the pretty musician. 
She struck a few chords, and then wandeted into a pensive 
sonata of Beethoven'a- It was one of the many paradoxes 
in' her character, that love of sombre and melancholy 
mdodies, so opposite to her gay, frivolous natureij* 

Roliwrt Auddey lingered by her side, and as he had no 
ociAipatioo in turning over the leaves of her music, he 
amused himself by watching her jewelled white hands 
ghdSng softly over the keys, with the kee sleeves dropping 
awav, frc|[ pr her graceful arched wrists. He looked at her 
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pretty fingers one by one ; this one glittering with a'ruby 
lieuit ; tliai eneoileJ by au emerald serpent ; and about 
ihcjii all a stany glitlei ol diamonds. Fiom the fingers 
bis eyes wandeiod to the lounded wrists: the broad, 
lial gold biacclet pjioii her light wrist diopjied over her 
hanrl as she e\:ecuted a lapid passage. She sto])]ied 
abnij)lly to leaiiango it ; but before she eoiikl do so, 
Robeit Aiullcy'noticed a bruise upon her delicate skin. 

You have hurt your arm, jbady Audley ! he 
exclaimed, ♦ 

She hastily replaced the bracelet. 

It is nothing," she said. I am unfortunate in 
having a skin uhich the slightest touch bruises." 

She went on playings but Sir IMithael came across the 
loom to look into the mattqj* of the bimse upon his wife's 
pi city wrist. 

" What is it, Lucy he asked; “ and how did it 
Lippcn ? " # 

" How iooJish you all are to trouble yomselves about 
anything so absuid ! " said Lady Audleyt la^ighing. 
" I am lathei absent in mind, and amused myself a few 
days ago by tying a jik^e liblion round my arm so 
lightly that it Jett a bruise when I remov^ed 

" Hf^m ! " thought Rolieit. " My lady tells little 
childish vdihe lies : the bruise is of a more iCceiil (bte 
than a few days ago ; the skin has only just begun to 
change ('olour/* ^ 

Sir Michael took the slender wrist in his strong 
hand. 

Hold the candles, ‘Robert," he said, " and let us look 
at this poor little arm." 

tt was not one bruise, but four*slender purple marks, 
such as might have been made by the four fingers of a 
powerful haiid that had grasped the delicate wrist a shade 
too roughly, A minow ribbon, bound tightly, might 
have left some such marks, it is true, and my lady pro* 
tested once more that, to the best of her recollection, that 
must have l^een how they were made* 

Across one of the faint purple marks there Waswu^arker 
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tinge, as if a ring worn on one of those stioug and cruel 
fingers had been giouiid into the tendei fiesh 

“ I am sure my lady ruist tell whde lies/' thought 
Robeit, “ for 1 can't believe the stoi y of (he i il)lx>n '' 

He wished his lelalions good night and goofl bye at 
about luiif-past ten o'clock , he said th it he sliouid lun 
up to Loudon ncKt morning by the lust train to look lor 
Geotge, in big-tiee Court 

“ It I don't find hfin there, I shall go to Southampton," 
he Slid; "^and if I clor/t find him thcjo — 

“ What then > ” asked my lady, 

“ I sliall think th<it bomr thing strange hi h lopened " 
Robeit Audley fell m^-v low spirited Ik walked 
slowly home between theshid<vv\ meadow ^ mon* low 
spirited still when he u ^meicd the siitmg ur>m at the 
Sun Inn, wheie he and (leofgc had loimgMl tog/Jid, 
staling out of the window md simdang (Ik ji < 

“ To ihink^ ' he said, inohtcdoHy, “ th d it i po^^il^Ie 
to care so much for a fellow ! L»ut come wh<il may, Til 
go up to to>im aftei him the fiisf thing to-mouow mom- 
mg, ancf sooner Ilian be baba^d m muhn^j^ lum, I'll go to 
the very end of the w^oild " ^ 

With Mr» Rol>ert Audley's Hatfdiatir mdur#, defer 
mination was so iniirh the eNMption tath*i than the 
nile, that whem he did In once in ln> hfe tesohe m on 
any course of action, he had a ^eilain dogged resolnl um 
that pushed him on to the /iliilment of his ]mrpo>e 
The lazy bent of hiS mind, which })reven1od him fiom 
thinking of half a dozen things at a time, and nof thinking 
thorougWy of any one of them, as is rhe manner of \f>i i 
more energetic people, made hnn nunarkably clear- 
sighted upon any point to whi<h he gave Ins senons 
attention. 

Indeed, after all, tliough his legal friends laugluKl a( him, 
and rising barristers shrugged their shoulders under 
rustling silk gowns when people spoke of Robert Audley, 
I doubt if, had he ever taken the trouble to get a bi ief, he 
might not have lathei surprised the maguates who 
underrated his abilities. 



CHAPTER Xn. 


STIU. MISSING. 

* 

The September sunlight sparkled upon the fountain in 
the Temple Gardens when Robert Audley returned to 
Fig-tree Court esrly the followinpf morning. 

lie found the canaries singing m the pretty little room 
in which George had slept, but the apartment was in the 
same prim order in which the laundress had arranged it 
after the departure of the two young men-~not a chair 
displaced, or so much as the lid of a cigar-box lifted, to 
bespeak the preseljce of George Talboys. With a last 
Imgering hope he 8|parched upon the mantelpieces and 
tables of his rooms. Oft the chance of finding some letter 
left by George. *’ 

“ He may have slept here last night, and started for 
Southampton early this morning," he thought “ Mrs. 
Maloney has been here, very likely, to malm enrerything 
tidy after him.” 

But as he sat looking lazily round the aoom, now and 
then whistling to his delighted canaries, a slipshod foot 
upon the staircase without bespo?® the advent of that 
very Mrs. Maloney who waited upon the two youftg men. 

No, Mr. Talboj^ had not come home : sh^ had looked 
in as early as six o’clock that morning, and found the 
chambers empty. . 

Had anything happen^ to the poor dear gentleman ? 
she asked, seeing Robert Audley’s pale face. 

He turned round upon her quite savagely at this 
question. 

Happened to him 1 What should happen to him ? 
Thejs? had only parted at tWo o’clock the day feefotok 
Mrs. Maloney would have telated |o tm^the WMary 
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of a pK>r dear ;?aung enganc-drivei who bad on<e !Of4'\ (\ 
with her, and who went out, after eaimg a hearty 
ill (he best of spirits, to meet with tus fk-ath fioiu the 
roil 'ission of an express and a luggage tiairt * but Robert 
pn Ills hat again, and svalked st i aight out oi 1 hc‘ lion 
before the honest IrishvvoTnan coiihl l)egin hei jutilid 
story 

It was glowing dusk when Iif^ ie<uriefl SouthaTn(»(on. 
He found his way to the po<»r little ten ate nf houses, in 
a dull str-i^gt leading rtown to tue water whe/e (reorge's 
father-in-law lived Lit tie (^eorgey w.is playing ai the 
open parlour window as the young rnaa waiktd down the 
street. • 

Perhaps it was this fart, and the dull and silent aspect 
of the hoiwe, w’hieh filled Kobeif Audley s inind with a 
vague conviction that the mSn he came to look for 
not there. The old man hiniseU o^xwd the dooi, and 
the child peeped out of the parlour to look *\i the strange 
gentleman. 

He was % handsome boy, with his fatha & brown eyes 
and dnfk waving hair, and 5 ot with some latent expression 
which w’as not lus fathers, and which jiervaded his whole 
face, so tliat althougli eveiy featiue ol the t^hiid resembled 
the same featuic in Geoige Tnlboys, the boy was not 
ad iially like him. 

The old man was delighted to ico Hobeit Audley ; 
he remembered having had the pieasme ol uieeting him at 
Ventnor, on the melancholy oecasion of- — - He wiped 
his watery old eyes by way of conclusion to the sentence. 
Would Mr. Audley walk in ? Kobeit strode into the 
little parlour The funiituie wuis shabby and din/% and 
the place reeked witjx th<‘ smell of stale tobacco and 
brandy-and-water. The boy’s biokcn playthings and the 
old man's broken clay pipes, and tom, brandy-and-water 
stained newspapers, were scattered upon the dirty carpet. 
Little Geoi^gey crept towards the visitor, watching him 
furtively out of his big brown eyes. Robert took the 
boy on his kneet and gave him ms watch-chain to play 
with whUi Im talteed to th^ old mm 

4 
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“ 1 need <-CArcejy dbk tlii’ quesuori tlwt I came to ask," 
he said. “ I was in hopes I should have found your 
6>on-iiJ-l.iw heie." 

" What 1 you knew that he w’as coming to 
Niuthampton ^ ’’ 

" Knew that he was coming ! " cried Roller t, brighten- 
ing up. ‘ He js here, then i* ’’ 

“ No, he IS not here now, but he has been here,” 

" When ? ” 

, “ bate last night , he came bydhe mail.” 

And left again rmtnedi.itely ? " 

“ He stayed little better than an hour.” 

“ (Jood heavflSis ' ” said Rolieit, ► “ what useless 
.inxicty that man has given me ! What can be the 
meaning of all this ^ 

“ You knew nothing of his mtention, then ? *’ 

" Of what intention i ” 

" I mean of his determination to go to Australia.” 

“ I knew that it was alwa 3 ^ ui his mind more or les?., 
but not more )ust now than usual.” . 

” He sails to-night from Liverpool. He came here at 
one o’clock this morning to have a look at the boy, he 
sard, before he left England, perhaps never* to return. 
He told me he was sick of the World, and that tte rough 
life oul there was fhe only thing to suit him. He stayed 
on hour, kissed the boy, without awaking him, and left 
Southampton by the mail that starts at a quarter-past 
two," » ^ 

“ W’Tiat can be fhe meaning of all this ? ” said l^bert. 
” What could be hts motive for leaving Eng^d in this 
manner, without a word to me, his most inumate friend 
-^without even a change of dothes> for he has left 
«ve> 7 ililng at my chambm. It is the most extraordinary 
procee^g ! ” 

The old man looked very grave. “ Do ycnx kn<w, I®r. 
Audley,” he said, tapping his forehead s% “ 

“ I soraetimes fancy that Helen’s death had a attan^ 
efiEfect upon poor Gwrge.” 

"Rshawt^ otfed Robert cont«m|»tW5Nyj **1» 
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Mt the blow most cruelly, but his brain was as sound as 
yoois or mine/' 

“ Perhaps he will write to you from Liverpool,” said 
George's father-in-law. He seemed anxious to smooth 
over any indignation that Robert might feel about liis 
friend's conduct. 

“ He ought to write to me.” said Robert, gravely, 
“for we've been Jood friends from the days when we 
were togefher at Eton. It isn't kind of George Talboypf 
to treat me like this.” 

But even at the moment that he uttered the reproach 
a strange thrill ®f remorse shot through his heart. 

“ It isn’t like him," be said ; ** it isn’t like George 
Talboys.” 

Little Georgey caught af the sound. “ That’s my 
name,” he said, " and ray papa's name — ^the big gentte- 
man’s name.” 

" Yes, little Georgey, and your papa came last night 
and kissei you in wur sleep. Do ;^u remember ? ” 

" Nb," said the boy, shaking his curly little head. 

“ You must have been very far.t asleep, little Georgey, 
not to see<pooT papa.” * 

The child did not answer ; but presently, his 

eyes upon Robert’s face, he said abruptly, >- 

“ Where’s the pretty lady ? ” 

“ viTiat pretty lady ? ” 

" The pretty ladjKhat used to come a long while ago.” 

“ H;) means his poor mamma,” said the old man. 

” No,” cried the boy resolutely, " not mamma. 
Mamma was always crying. I didn't like mamma— — 

“ Hush, little Grorgey 1 ” 

" But I didn’t, and she didn't like me She was always 
crying. I mean the pretty lady — the lady that was 
dieased so fine, and that ^ve me my gold watch.” 

” He means Hie wife of my old cap^hun— an excdlent 
eraatmns, took a great fancy to Georgey, and gave 
him Kkne handsome ptesents." 

“ Whem^ it|y gold watch ? Let me show the gentle* 
man Mfji^ watch,’’ cried Georgey. 
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“ lib gone to be cleaned, Geoigey/’ answered bis 
grandfather* 

I t's aluays going to be cleaned/* s<dd the boy. 

“ The watcli Jb s<ife I assin(‘ yon, Mr. Audley/* 

nuunnied the ojvl man apologetically , and taking out 
a pavviibiokeiS duplicate, he handed rt to Robei t. 

Jt w<is made out in the name ol Captain Mortimer : 

Watch, set wiih diamoiicls, |ii/’ ’ 

“ I’m often haid pressed for a tew shil||ngs, Mr. 
Audley,** sai<l tlie old mmr. ** My sc>n-m-law has been 
\eiy libcraJ to me , but there .iie otlicss, there are others, 
Ml. Andlcy and- and -Tve not been treated well.” 
He wij^ed awav some* gtmuiiie tears as he said this m a 
pitiful \oi(\‘ Come, Geoigey, it’s time the brave 
httle man was* in bed Ciaue along with grandpa. - 
Excuse me for a cjiiartei of an horn Mi Au<lJey ” 

Jhe \)oy uenl -ser y willingly At tbc* door of the room 
the old man looked back at Iris visitor, and •said, in the 
same pcevisli voice, ” This is a j)ooi ])lace for to pass 
my declining yean in, Mr AudJey. Tve made^'manv 
saciifjor^s, and I make them still, but TVe not been 
treated well/* ^ • 

Left alone m the dusl.j httle sitting-room, Robert 
Audley folded bis aims, and sat absently staring at th" 
floor. 

(George was gone them. He might receive some letter 
ol explanation {)eiLi<ips. vhen he retnined to London; 
])ut the ch Hires were that he would neviT see his old 
friend again 

” Ancf to think that I should c'aie so much for the 
fdybw * ” he said, lifting his eyebrows to the centie of 
hfe foichead. 

The place smells of stale tobacco Kke a taproom/* 
he muttered presently ; ” there can bo no harm in iny 
smv>king a cigar here.** 

Ho took one from the case in hfe pocket ; tjiere was 
a spark of fire in the little grate, and Robert Audley 
looked about for something to light his 

A twisted piece of papet lay half4uitl^Up^ the 
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hearthrug : he picked it up aud unfolded it, in order to 
get a better pipe-Jight by folding it the other way ot the 
paper. As he did so, absently gLnicing at the writing 
upon the fragment of thin pa])er, a portion oi name 
caught his eye— a piuilion of the name (lint w;ts nio^^t in 
his thoughts. He twk the strap of papei to the window, 
and examined it by (he dechning light 

It was part of •a teJegiapliio clisi>atrh The uppei 
portion l^id been biifrit away, but the mou; important 
part, the greater part of the message irseif, remauKd, 

allx> 5 N came to last mghi, and left by 

the mail for LorJdon, on his way for Liverpool, wh(iiice th(* 
wan to sail loi Syrlney. , . 

The date and the name rind addreas oi die sender oi the 
message had been burnt with the heading Robert 
Audle^^'s face blanched to «i deathly* >vliitoue'5s. He 
carefully foTded the scnqi of paper, and ptiuoii d lietwecn 
the leaves^f his poqlcet- ixv ik. 

“ My God 1 ” he Siud, what is the meaning of this ? 
I shall go to Liverpool (o-night, and make irujuirievS 
there ** m • 



chapter Xlll. 


TROUBtED dreams. 

* 

Robert Addley left Southampton by the mail, and let 
himself inlo his chambers just as the dawn was creeping 
cold and gray into the solitary rooms, and the camaries 
were beginning to rustle their feathers feebly in the early 
morning. 

There wore several lefters m the box behind the door, 
but there was none from George Talboys. 

The young barrister was worn out by a lor^ day spent 
in hurrying from place to place. T|ie usual ^y mono- 
tony of his life had been broken a.s it had neve? been 
fiioken before in eight-and-twenty tranquil, easy-going 
years. His mind was beginning to grow conJuSea upon 
the point of time. 1 1 seemed to him months since he had 
lost sifjlit of George Talboys. It was so difficult to believe 
that it was less than forty-eight hours ago that the young 
man had left him asleep under the willows by the trout 
stream. • 

His eyes were painlully weary for want of ^eep. He 
searched aliout the rooms for some time, lookiM in all 
sorls of impossible ^ilaces for a letter from George Imboys, 
and then threw himself dressed upon his friend’s bed, 
in the room with the canaries and gbraniums. 

1 shall wail for to morrow morning’s post,” he said, 
” and if that brings no letter from George, I sliall start 
for Liverpool without a moment’s delay.’' 

He was thoroughly exhausted, and fell intoi^t heavy 
sleep- sl^p which was profound without being ,41* 
together refreshing, for ho was tormented all by 

di^reeable dreams— dreams which not 
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from any horror in fhemselves, bnt flora a vague and 
wearying sense of their confusion and absurdity. 

At one time he was pursuing s( range people and entering 
strange houses in the endeavour to unravel th<' mystery 
of the telegraphic dispatch ; at another time he was in 
the churchyard at Ventnor, gazing at the licadshaie 
George had ordered for the grave of his dead wife. Oiw e 
in the long rarabliilg mystery of these dreams he went lt> 
the grav^ and found this headstone gone, and on re- 
monstrating with the stonemason, was told that the man 
had a reason for removing the inscription — a reason 
that Robert would some day learn. 

He started from his dreams to find there was some one 
knocking at the outer door of his ehamliers. • 

It was a dreary wet morning, the lain liealing against 
the windows, and the canaries twittering dismally to each 
other— -conmlaining perhaps of the bad weathei . Robert 
could not mil how long the person had been knocking. 
He had nungled the sound with his dreams, and when he 
woke lie was only half conscious of outer things. 

“ It is that stupid Mrs. Maloney, I dare say," he 
muttered* “ She may knoCk again for all I care. Wliy 
can't she use her duplicate key, instead of dragging a 
man out of bed when he’s half dead with fatigue* ” 

The mrson, whoever it was, did knock again, and then 
desisted, apparently tired out ; but about a fnhmte 
afterwards a key turned in the door. 

“ She had her key with her all Ihe time, then,” said 
Robert, " I’m very glad 1 didn’t get up.” 

The door between the sitting-room and bedioom was 
half open, and he coyld see the laundress bustling abdul, 
dusting the furniture, and rearranging things that had 
never been disarranged. 

” Is that wn, Mrs. Maloney ? ’* he asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

**Thm why, in goodness’ name, did you make that 
the door, when you had a key with you all the 

” Ibflf docMT, sir > ” 
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Yes ; that infernal Icnocking/* 

“ Sure T never knocked. Misther Audley, but walked 

slhraight in vvith Ihc kay 

“Ihon ^\ho did knock? Tlieies been some one 
kicking U]> ,i I(>^v d( fbal dooi ior a quaiterof an Uoin, I 
slxouJd llnnl. , yon must have met him going down- 
slairs/' 

But Bm latlun late this nioining, sir, for Bve been 
in Mi* Martin's iooia> Inst, and Bve come sthraight iiom 
the Qoor abo\e/' 

Then you didn't see any one al tlie dooi or on the 
slairs ? 

Not anioTial sowl, sii." 

** i'^VoT anything so provoking ? " said Rob/*rt. 
‘'To think that \ should ha\e let this pcison go away 
\\iihont as<ti taming who he was or what he wanted! 
flow do T know tbal it was not some one with a message 
or a lettei from (»eoigo Tallioys ? '' “ 

“ Sine jt it was, sir, he'll come again/' ,said Mis. 
]\L)l<niey, soolhmgly, 

“ Yes, uf aniise, if it was anything of consequence, 
lie'll com(^ again ' muttered Kobeit. The fact was, that 
from the moment of finding the telegraphic message at 
Southainplon, all hope of liearing of George had faded 
out of Ills mind He felt Uiat there was some mystery 
involved in the disappearance of his fricnd--^ome 
treachery trvwaids Iiimscif or towards George Talboys. 
What if the young man's greedy old father-indaw had 
tried to sopaiate them oh account of the monetary trust 
lodged in Kobei t Audley's hands ? Or what if, since 
even in tJiese civ.lii*:ed days all kinds of unsuspected 
horrors are constaully commilted-^what if the old man 
had decoyed George down to Southampton, and made 
away with him in ordei to get possession of that £20,000, 
left in RobeiB.'^ custody foriittle Georgey's use ? 

Rut netther of the^e suppositions explained the tele- 
graphic message, and it was the telegraphic message whicli 
had filled Rolwt*$ bund with a vame 
The postman brought no tetter from Gept®^ and 
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the p&rson who had knocked at the door of tJtw* < hdcr^ber-* 
did not return between seven and nine o’clock, so Kob(‘rt 
Audley left Fig-tjoe Couit once moic in soauU of hu 
friend* This time he told tlu' caliirwn to drive llie 
Eubton Station, and in twenty minutes he was on the 
platform, making inquiues about the tinins. 

The Liverpool express had stalled h.ilf an hour hefon^ 
he leached the sU^ion, and he had ro wait an lioui and 
a quarter for a slow tiain to talce hnn to his destination. 

Robet^ Audley chafed (Tuelly at this delay. Half a 
doiseu vessels might sail for Australia while he rodine<l 
up and down tlxe Jong platfoim, tumbling ovei tnicks 
and porters, anM swainng at his ill-luck. 

lie bought the 7 ime^ news])a^>er, and logked instinc- 
tively at the second rolumu. with a morbid inteiest m 
the advertisements of people uussiug -—sons, In others, 
and husbands who had left theft homes, nevei to return 
or be hearcLof more. 

There was one advertisement about a young m<iu who 
had i>eeif found drowned sorneuheie on the Lambeth 
shore. 

What it that shoiild have been George's fate > No ^ 
the telegraphic message involved his ia<h^n*-iu-law in the 
fact of his disappeai aiice, and eveiy si)ectil itio«i about 
him must start from that jioint. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening when Robert got 
into Liverpool" toy late for anything except to make 
inquiries as to w^hat vessels had sailed within the last tw^o 
days for the antipodes. 

An emigrant sh^p had sailed at font o'clo<k that 
afteimoon — the Victoria Regia, bound for Melbourne. 

The result of his^ inquiries amounted to this — if he 
wanted to find out who had sailed in the Victoria Regia, 
he must wait till the hext morning, and apply for infor- 
mation at the office belonging to the owners of that 
vessel. 

Robert Audley was at the office at nine o^clock the 
next morning, and was the first person after the clerks 
who^nt^md it. 
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He met with every civility from the clerk to wbedn he 
applieil The young man referred to his books, and 
running his pen down the list of passengers who had 
sailM in the Victoria Regia, told Roliert that there was 
no one anumgst them of the name of Talboys. Mr. 
AuJley pushed his inquiries further. Had any of the 
inaoengers enteied their names within a short time of the 
vessel’s sailing : 

One of the other clerks looked up from his desk as 
Kolicrt asked this question. Yes, hfe said, he remembered 
a young man coming into the office at half-past three 
o’clock in the afternoop, and paying his passage-money. 
His name was the last on the list — Thomas Brovm. 

Robert Audley shrugged his shoulders. There could 
have been no possible idason for George taking a feigned 
name. He asked the clerk who had last spoken if he 
could remember the appearance of this Mr. Thomas 
Brown. 

No, the office ivas crowded at the time ; peopfewerc 
umning in and out, and he had not taken any^iarticular 
notice of this last passenger. ^ ^ 

Roliert thankee! the offic^ls for their civility, and 
wished thorn good-moming. As he was leaving the office 
one of \he young men called after him. 

“ Oh, by the liye, sir,” ho said, “ I remember one thing 
about this Mr. Thomas Brown — ^liis ann was in a sling.” 

Theie was nothing moie for Robert Audley to do but 
to return to town. He le-entered his chambers at six 
o’clock that evening, thoroughly worn out twice more 
with his useless search. 

Mrs. Maloney brought him his dJhner and a pint of 
wine from a tavern in (he Strand. .The evening was raw 
and chilly, and the laundress had %hted a good ffire 
in the sitting-room grate. , 

Aft^ eating about half a mutton chop, Rohart sat vmii 
his wine untasted upon the table before him, smoking 
a cigar and staring into the blaze. *■ 

“ Geoigo Talboys never sailed for Australia," he said, 
after long and painful reflection. ” If he iS alive, he is 
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still in England, and if he is dead his. body is hidden in 
some comer of England.” 

He sat for hours smoking and thinking -lioubled an<l 
gloomy thoughts making a daik sh<idow upon his moody 
face, which neither the brilliant light of the gas nor the 
red blaze of the fiie could dispel, 

Very late in the evening he lose hoiu his chan, pushed 
away the table, wheeled his desk ovei to the hrciilace, 
took out a sheet of foqlscap, and dipjied a jien in llic ink. 

But afflbr doing this he paused, leaned his foiehead upon 
his hand, and once more relapsed into thought 

“ I shall draw up a reconl of all that has occiined 
between our going down to Essex an<l to-night, beginning 
at the very beginning.” . . 

He drew up this leeoid in short, detached .sentences, 
which he numbered as he wrote. ^ 

It ran thus : — 

• 

‘‘ JOURNM OF FACTS COKNECTEI) WITH THE DISAPPLAK 
iftiCE OF GEORlxE TALBOYS, INCLUSIVE OF lACl^ 
WHICH HAVE NO APPARENT RELATION TO HtAl 
CIRCWMSTANCE.” * 

In spite of the troubled state of his mmd, he wat rather 
inclin^ to be proud of the official appeal ance of tins 
heading. He sat for some time looking at it with aliei - 
tion, and with the fej ther of his pen in his mouth. ” Ujion 
my word,” he said, “ I begin to think that 1 ought to have 
pursued my profession, instead of dawdlhig my life away 
as I have done.” 

He smoked half a cigar before he had got his thoughts 
in proper train, and then began to write 

” I. I write to Alicia, proposing to take Gemge down 
t|| the Court. 

** 9. Alida replies, objecting to the visit on the part 
of Lady Audley. 

'* 3 . We go to Essex in spite of this objection. I see 
my bldy. My lady refuses to be introduced to (Jeorge 
that|i{articakr evening on the score of fatigue 
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** 4. Sir Michael invites George and me to dinnei' for 
the loJhwiiig es/eniiig, 

“ 5 My lady leceives a telegraphic dispatch the next 
inonung whu'h summons h(‘i to London. 

6, Alida shows me a leUei Iiom my lady, in whicli 
shf^ recjuests to he told when 1 and my liiend, Mr, Talboys, 
nj(*an to leave lissex. To this letter is subjoined -a post- 
anpt reiteiatin^^ the a]>()ve lecpiest. f 
‘‘ 7. Wc roll at the Couit, and ^isk to sec^ the house. 
My lady’s ajjartiiicuts aie locked. 

“ 8, We get at the afoiesaid apai tments by jneans of a 
s(M let passage, the existence, ot whidi is unknown to my 
iedv In one oj the rooms we find hei pditiait. 

9. Georgi' IS altec'ted by the storm. His conduct is 
t u eedingly stiangt* for the rest ot ilie evening. 

“ 10. (A‘oige is (imte Inmseli again the foliowmg 
ntoining. i proj)Ose Jcxiving Audle\ Court immediately , 
h(' pieteis remaining till the evening. 

‘ ' Js I , \V e go out fishing. ( leorge leaves me to go to the 

(V>uil, ^ t 

Tj. Ihe List positive inlormalion [ can obtain of him 
m Fsm s. is ot th(' Comt, wher#'^ ih(‘ ser\'ant says he thinks 
Mi failioys told him he would go and look for my lady 
m the grounds. 

1 A^ceive information about him at the station, 
which may or nuiy not be ronect. 

‘ 14. 1 hear of Im^ positively or^ce more at South- 
ampton, where, according to his lather-in- law, he had 
been lor an hv>m on the previous night. 

" l‘h(' telegraphic message.*' 

W'htai l^obert Audley liad completed this brief record, 
which he drew up with great defiberation, and with 
iiequent pauses loi reflection alterations, and erasures, 
lie sat for a long time contemplating the written page. ^ 
At last he read it carefully over, stopping at some of tW 
numbered paragraphs, and maikmg several of them witli 
a pencilled cross ; then ho folde4 the sheet of foolscap, 
went over to a cabinet on the opposite side of the room, 
umocked it, and placed the paper in very pigeM^ 
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hole into which he had thnist x\liria\ Icttoi th(^ IJigooii- 
hole marked Important. 

Having dune tJiis, he reiuuicd to Jin (Mi>y-<licur ]>y tlie 
fire, puslied away Ins desk, and li diled a cijvti. ITs 
as dark as midnight from first lo Msf/' ]lo said ; ami 
the clue to the mysteiy nuisl he tonm! eillu i at Soiilli* 
ampton or in lissev. Be it how if may, my mind is made 
iij). I shall first g»# to Audi* 3" Cum t, and- look for George 
Talhoys in a narrow 1 jdins ” 



aiAPl'ER XIV 

\ 

phcebe’s suitor. 

• 

“ Mr. George Talboys. — ^Any person who has met this 
gentleman since the 7th inst., or who can furnish any 
information respecting his movements 'subsequent to 
that date, \yill l>e lilw£,dly rewarded on communicating 
with A.Z., 14 Chancery Lane.” 

Sir Michael Audley read the alxive advertisement in 
the second column of the Times, as he sat at breakfast 
with my lady and Alicia two or three days after Robert’s 
return to town. 

“ Robert’s friend has not yet been heard Hi, then,” 
said the baronet, after reading the advertisement to hi.s 
wife and daughter. . 

“ As for that," replied my lady, “ I cannot help 
wondering who can be silly enough to advertise for him. 
The young man was evidently of a restless, roving dis- 
position--.! sort of Biimfylde Moore Carew of modem 
life, whom no <'i1 traction could ever kpep in one spot.” 

Though the advertisement apjieared several times,, 
the PActy at fh<‘ Court attacbe/t very little importance to 
Mr. Talbo5t3’s disappe.arancc ; and after this one oeeasioB 
hi-s name was never again mentioned by either Sir 
Michael, my lady, or Alicia. . • 

Alicia Aiidley and her pretty stepmother were by ho 
means any belter friends after that quiet evening m 
which the young barrister had dined at me Court. T 
“ She is a rain, ^ frivolous, heartless litfle coquette,** 
said Alicia, addressing herself to l^er Newfoundland dog, 
Caisaf, who was the sole recipient of the young lady’s 
confidences ; " she is a jftaetmd and coiniiwmtete^ 
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Csesar; and not contented with bolting her yellow 
linglets and her silly giggle at half the men in Essex, 
she must needs make that stupid cousin of mine dance 
attendance upon hei . I haven’t common patience with 
her.” 

In proof of which last assertion Miss Alicia Audlev 
treated hei stepmother with surh very' palpable hupeiti- 
nence that Sir Michaol felt hiiaselt called upon to re- 
monstrate with his only daughter. 

“ The poor little woman is very sensitive, you know, 
Alicia,” the baronet said gravely, “ and she feels your 
conduct most ^cutely.” 

“I don’t believe it a bit, papa.” answered Alicia 
stoutly. “ You think her sensitive beraiisea^he has soft 
white hands and big blue eyes with long lashes, and all 
manner of affected, fantastical ^ways, which you stupid 
men call fascinating. Sensitive 1 Whv, I’ve seen her 
do cjuel things with those slender white fingers, and laugh 
at the pgin she inflicted. I'm very sony. papa," she 
addeil, softened a little by her father’s look of distiess ; 
” though she has <orae Iretween us, luid robbed poor 
Alicia of, the love of that»dear, generous heard, I wisli 
I could like her for your sake ; but I can't, I can’t, and 
no more can Cresar. She came up to him once with her 
red lips apart, and her little white teeth glistening between 
them, and stroked his great hea<l with her soft hand 
but if I had not had hold of his collar, he would have 
flown at her throat and strangled her. She may bewitch 
evMy man in Essex, but .she’ll never make friends with 
my dog.” 

“ Your dog shall be shot,” answered Sir Michael 
aiM^y, “ if his vicJbus temper ever endangers Lucy.” 

The Newfoundland rolled his eyes slowly round in, the 
jtectlon of the sjjwker, as if be understood every word 
lna,t had been said. Lady Audley happened to enter 
the room at this very moment, and the animal cowered 
down ^ the side of his mistress with a suppressed growl. 
There was sorrtething in the manner of the dog which 
wa$r if. anything, more indicative of terror than of 
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fuiy, inutidinic as Jt ludy appeal that Caesar should be 
Irightencd cJ so fi<igile a creature as lucy Aiidley. 

Ai)i(able a> \>as my lady*s nature, she could not live 
long a I the Coiiit without discovering Alicia's dislike of 
iiei. She never alluded to it but once ; then, shrugging 
hei grarehil white shouldcTs, she said with a sigh,— 

“ It siH^nis hard that you cannot love me, Ahcia, 
lor I have nevti betm used 1<> make ouemies ; but since 
j t seems that it must be so, I cannot help it. If we cannot 
be Iriends, lot us at leiist be neutol. You wohH try to 
injure me ? 

Injure you ! exclaimed Ahcia : “ how should I 
injure you ^ 

“You'll not try 1o^ deprive me ol youi fatli(*iS 
aftection ? ” 

“ I may not be as amiable as you are, my lady, and 1 
niiiy not l^n^e the same sweet smiles and pretty words 
Jor evei}^ stranger I meet, but I am not capable of a coii" 
tempfible meanness ; and even if I weie, I think you are 
so secure of my father's love that nothing but^ou«? owm 
a(d ever dcpiive you ot it." 

“ What a severe creature yoa are, Alicia ! said my 
lady, making a little giiiiuce. "I suppose you mean 
to intcK by all that, that Tm deceitful. Why, T can't 
help smiling at jwjde, and s[)eaking jnettily to them. I 
know I'm no heffer \h ui the rest of the world, but I can't 
help it if I'm j)lni\iUiier. It's constitiitional." 

Alicia having thus entirely sliut the door upon all 
intimacy between Lady Aualey and herself, and Sir 
Michael being (hiefiy occupied in agricultural pursuits 
and manly sports, which kept him away from home, 
it w«i$, pf^rhaps, only natural thaf my lady, being of 
an eminently social disposition, should hnd herself 
thrown a good deal upon her white-^yelashed maid f<;| 
society. ^ 

Phcclx* Marks was exactly the sort of girl who is 
genrii'ally promoted from the post of kdy's-maid to that of 
companion. She had just sufficient education to enable 
bet to understand her mistress when Luoy chose to aUo^ 
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heiself to run riot in a species o( iriiellLvtual uu^uilclici, 
in which her tongue went mad to the sound of its own 
I'attle, as the Spanish dancer at tlic noise of bis cus(anets. 
Pheebe knew euougli of the Fiench language to be able 
to dip into the ycllow-paper-roverecl novels which my 
lady ordered from the Burlington An'ack^, and to clisroursc 
with her mistress iq^on the questionable subjects ol those 
romances. The likeness which the lady*s-maid boie Ic 
Lucy Audley was, perhaps, a point of sympathy between 
the two ^9omcn. It w<is not to be called a sinking like 
ness; a stranger might have seen thorn both together, 
and yet have failed to remark it. But tlieio weie certain 
dim and shadowy lights in winch, meeting Phad)e Mark.-- 
gliding softly through the dark oak passages of tlic ('ourt, 
or under the shrouded avenues in the garden, you might 
have easily mistaken her lor my^lady. 

Sharp October winds were sweeping the leaves from 
the limes in the long avenue, and drhing fheni in withered 
heajis wi^ a ghostly rustling noise along the dry gravel 
walks^ The old well must have l^ecu half choked up 
with the loaves that drifted about it, and whirled in 
eddying qjrcles into its black, broken mouth. On the 
still bosom of the fish-pond the sajnc withered loav'ci: 
slowly rotted away, mixing thejuselves with the tuingled 
weeds that discoloured the surface of the water. All 
the gardeners Sir Michael could employ could not kecq: 
the impress of aulunvis destroying hand from the grounds 
about the Court. 

How I hate this desolate month I my lady said, ati 
sihe walked about the garden, shivering beneath her sabk 
mantle: evetything dropping io luin and decay, and 
the cold flicker of thd sun lighting up the ugliness of the 
earth, as the glare of gas-lamps lights the wrinkles of an 
(M woman. Shall 1 ever grow old, Pha*be ? Will my 
Mr ever drop off as the leaves are falling from those 
trees* and leave me wan and hate like them ? What is tc 
become of me when I grow old ? 

She shivered at the thought of this more than she had 
the cold wintry and mufliing herseli 
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i'losely in liw fur, walked so fast that her maid had some 
difficulty in keeping up with her. 

“ Do you remember, Phoebe,” she said presently, re^ 
taxing her pace—" do you remember that French story 
we icead — the story of a beautiful woman who committed 
some crime — ^1 forget what — in the zenith of her power 
and JoveUnoss, when all Paiis diank to her every night, 
and when the people ran away from the carriage of the 
king to Hock about hers and g^ a jjeep at her face ? 
Do you remember how she kept the secret ot wLat she 
had done for nearly half a century, spending her old age 
in her family chateau, beloved and honoured by all the 
])iovince as the uncanonized saint #id benefactress to the 
poor ; and how, when her hair was white and her eyes 
almost bhnd with age, the secret was -revealed thi'ough 
one of those strange accidents by which such secrets 
alwa 5 's are revealed in romances, and she was tried, 
found guilty, and condemned to be burned talive ? The 
king who had worn her colours was dead andjgone ; the 
court of which she had been the star had passed<uway ; 
powerful functionaries and great magstrates, who might 
perhaps have helped her,* were mouldering in t&ir 
graves ; brave young cavaliers, who would have died 
for hrt’, had fallen ujion distant battle-fields ; she had 
lived to see the age to which she had beloriged fade like 
a dream ; and she went to the stake, followed only by 
a few ignorant country people, who fergot all her bounties, 
and hooted at her for a wicked sorceress." 

" I don’t care for such dismal stories, my lady,” said 
Phmbe Marks, with a shudder “ One has no need po 
read books to gis e one the horrors in this dun plitce.'* 

Lady Audley shriigge<l her shftulders, anijl Ifcpghed 
at her maid’s candour. 

” It is a dull place, Phosbe,** die said, " thongliuit 
doesn’t do to say so to my dear old husband. Thooin 
I am the wife of one of the most infiuential men in ^ 
county, I don't know that I wasn’t nearly as Well off at 
Mr. Dawson’s ; and yet it's something to wear sables 
that cost a iuindmd and sixty guineas, and to a 
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thousand pounds iiiont o« the decoialion of on<*’s apait- 
nieiits.” 

Treated as a companion t)y her mistress, in the re<'eipt 
of the most hberal wages, and with perquisites such as 
perhara no lady’s-maid evei had before, it was strange 
that Pho'be Marks should msh fo leave her situation ; 
yet it was not the less a fact that she was anxious to 
exchange all the advantages of Audley Court for the 
very unpromising prospect which awaited her as the wife 
of her cousin Luke. 

The young man had contrived in some matiner to 
associate himself with the improved fortunes of his 
awwibeart. IIe*hadt||never allowed Phncbe any jx'.icc 
till she obtained from him, by thjj aid of my, lady’s in- 
terference, a .situation as nnder-gioom at the Court. 

He pever rode out with either Alicia or Sir Michael ; 
btit on one of the tew occasion^ upon which my lady 
mounted the jiietty little gray ihoronghbred teserved 
for her use, he contrive<l to attend her m licr ride. He 
saw enftugH in the very first half-hour they were out to 
discover that, graceful as Lucy Audley might look in her 
long blue cloth habit, she was a timid horsewoman, and 
utterly unable to manage the imimal she rode. 

Laoy Audley remonstrated with hei maid upqp her 
folly in wishing to marry the uncouth jfoom. 

The two women were seated together over the fire in 
my lady’s dressing-rpom, the gray sky closing in upon 
the October afternoon, and the black tracery of ivy 
darkening Uie casement windows. 

iTw surely are not in love with the awkward ugly 
crtmtilre, are you, Phoebe ? ” asked ray lady sharply. 

The girl was sitting on a low stool at her mistress’s 
feet, aw did not answer my lad/a question immediately, 
bniSfit for some time looking vacantly into the red abyss 
H TOi hollow fire. 

' she add, rather as if she had been thinking 

atoud tifctan answKiog Lucy’s question,—- 

” 1 doa't thittk I can love him. We have been to* 
chOdmi, and I inmiised. when I waa little 
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better than fifteen, that Ld he his wife^ I daKni t i;jeak 
lhai promise now There have l)een times when I've 
made up the very sontenre 1 meant to soy to him, telling 
him that 1 (ouldnT keep my faith with him * but the 
words have died upon my lips, and Tvc sat looking at 
Imn with <i rhokiug sensation in tny tliu^at that wouldn't 
Jet me speak I <laif n’t refuse to marry him* f’ve often 
watched him <is be lias sat slicing oy^ay at a h< Jge-stake 
with his great clasp-knife, till 1 |iave thought that it is 
just su(di men as he who have decoyed tluir ^eethearts 
into lonely place^^, and murdered them lor being false 
to tliPir word. Wlien he was a ljoy he wns always violent 
and revengeful 1 saw him once take up (hat very knife 
in a quarried with Iin motht-r. I tell you, my lady, f 
must many him.” 

” You sil] 3 ' girl, 3011 shall do nothing of the kind ! ” 
onswcied Lucy. “ You think he’ll murder yon, do you ? 
])o you lliiuk, then, if miiulor is m him, yon would be 
any safer as his wife ? If you thwarted him or made 
him jealous , it he wanted to marry anotherVoijian, or 
to gel hold of some pooi pitiful bit of money of youis, 
couldn’i he minder yon ? f tell you, yon shanH 
niairy him, Jt^h(ebe. hi llie fi»''>t place, 1 hate the man ; 
and the next place, I *aii’t iiflord to part with yoin 
VVe’ll giu‘ him a*, few jxnmds and send him about his 
business ” 

Phn i>e M irks canglP my lady’% h<mds in hers, and 
clisf)ed them convu]si\ oly. 

” My lady!” she riied vehemently, ” don’t try to 
thwart me in tins don’t ask me to thwart him. t tell 
you, I must marr\ him. Yon don’t know what he is. 
ft will be my nun, and the iuin of others, if I break my 
word, 1 must marry him ! ” 

” Yery well then, Pheebe,” answered her mistress; 
” I can’t oppose you. There must be some secret fit the 
bottom of all this ” 

” There is, my tody,” said the girl/ with her face 
turned away from Lucy. 

” I shall be very ewy to lose you ; but I have 
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to stand your friend in all things. What docs your 

cousin mean to do for a living when you are nianietl ? 

** He would like to take a public-house.” 

Then he shall take a public-house, and th(^ sooner 
he drinks himself to dec.th Ihe better. Sii Michael dines 
at a bachelor\s party at Major Margiave's this evening, 
and my stepdaughter is away with her biends at th(^ 
(irange. You can bring youi cousin inuf the drawing 
room after dinner, and Til tell him what i mean to do lor 
him.” 

** You are very good, my lady,” Pheebe answen^d witli 
a sigh. 

Lady Auclley sat im the glow of fiie light and uax 
caudles in the luxurious diawing-rooni ; the amber 
damask cushions of the sofa contrasting with lier daik 
violet velvet dress, and her n})])Jing hair Idling al^uut 
her neck in a golden haze. Even y where around hei were 
the evideui'c^ of wealth and splendour ; While, in strange 
contrast to all this, and to her own beautj', tlie aw’kwaid 
groom«sto5d rublnng his bullet head as my lady cx 
plained to him what she meant to do for her confidcmlial 
maid. Lucy's promises wci« very libeial, au<] slu' had 
expected t6at, uncouth as the man was, he would in his 
own rotigh manner have expressed his giatiludt‘. / 

To her surprise he st<»od staling at the floor without 
uttering a word in answer to hei off(T. Pliu be was 
standing close to his ^Ibow, and seemed distressed at the 
man's rudeness. 

** T^U my lady how thankful you are, Luke,” she said. 

” But Pm not so over and above thankful,” answered 
her lover savagely. ” Fifty pouml ain’t much to sUirt 
a public. — You'll mate it a hundred, my lady.” 

” I shall do nothing of the kind,” said Lady Audley, 
her cl«at blue eyes flashing with indignation, '' and 1 
wonder at your impertinence in asking it,” 

** Oh yes, you will though,” answered Luke, with quiet 
insolence, that had a bidden meaning. Yonll make 
it a hundred, my lady.*" 

Jmdv Audley r<m fjrom her seat, looked the xnm 
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stcadl<ii»tly in the face till his determined gaze sank 
under hers , then walking straight up to her maid, she 
said in a high, piercing voice, peculiar to hei in moments 
of intense agitation, “ Pheebe Marks, you have told Ms 
man I " 

The girl fell on her knees at my lady’s feet. 

“ 0 forgive me, forgive me ! ” she cried “ He forced 
it from me, or 1 would never, never have told ! ” 



CHAPTER XV. 

0>) THE WATCH. 

Upon a lowering morning late m November, with the 
yellow fog low u^wn the flat meadows, and the blinded 
<a.ttle groping thair way through the dim obscurity, and 
blundering stupidly against black and leafless hedges, 
or stumbling into ditches, undistinguishal)lc irt the hazy 
atmosphere ; with the village ('hurch looming huAvn and 
dingy through the uncertain h'glit. ; with cvei y winding 
path and cottage door, every gable-end and gray ohl 
chimney, eviry passing peasant and straggling cur, 
seeming strsnge and weird of aspect in the semi-darkness, 
Phcebe*Marks and her cousin Luke made their way 
through the churchyard of Audlcy, and presented them- 
selves befow; a shivering curitc, whose suiplice hung in 
damp folds, soddened by the morning mist, and whose 
tem^r was not improved by his having waiteif five 
minutes for the bride and bridegroom. 

Luke Marks, dressed in his ill-fitting Sunday clothes, 
looked by no means* handsomer than in his everyday 
apparel ; but Phoebe, anayed in a rustling silk of delicate 
gray* that had been worn aliout half a dozen times by 
her mistress, looked, as the few spectators of the ceremony 
remarked, <juite the lajiy. 

A very dun and shadowy kdy ; vague of outline, and 
faint of colouring : with eyw, hair, complexion, and dress 
all melting into such pale and Uncertain shades tliat, 
in the obscure light of the foggy November morning; a 
superstitious stranger might have mistaken the bride 
for the ghost of some other bride, dead and buried in the 
vault* bftlow the church. ' 
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Mr. Luke Marks, ihc hero of the occasion, thought 
very little of all this Ho had &ecuie<l the wife of Ixis 
c Jioire. and the object ol Ins life-long ambition — public- 
house. My la 1} had piovided the seventy-five pounds 
necessary for (he jnucliase of the good-will and fixtuies, 
with the stock of ales and spirits, of a small mn in th(‘ 
cenfie of a lonely little village, pciched on the summit 
of a hill, and called Mount Staiming It was not a very 
])retty house to look at it had something of a tumble- 
down, vvea(h(u-lHMten appearance, standing* as it did 
upon high gioimd, shelteied only by foul oi five bare 
and ovc'jgrown })oplais, that had shot uj) too rapidly for 
fh(‘ir stieiigth, <tnd had a blighte<l, foflorn look in con- 
sequence ^ Thf^ uinc\ had had its own way with the 
Castle fun, and had* sometimes made nuel use of its 
powei. It vras the wind that battered and bent the low, 
tin (died roofs of outhouses and stables, till they hung 
ovei and lujchcd foiward, as a slouched hat hangs over 
(he low foiehead of some village mffian ; it was the wind 
that shook and lattled the wooden shutterS bejfore the 
n mow casements, till they hung broken and dilapidated 
ii[»on th(dr rusty lunges ; it was the wind that ovei threw 
the pigt'on house, and broke 1h(" vane tha^ had been 
imjnHlent] V set n[) to tell the movements of its mightiness ; 
it wa the wind lii it made light of any little bit of wooden- 
tiellis-work, or (ree])ing plant, or tiny balcony, or any 
modest dctoialion wlialsoever, aijd lore and scattered 
it m its scoinful fury ; it was the wind that left mossy 
sc'cietions on the discolouicd surface of the plaster walls ; 
it was tin wjTid, in short, that sh<itteied, and ruined, 
and lent, and Is ainpled upon the loitering pile of buildings, 
and then flew shrieking off, to riot and glory in its destroy- 
ing strength. The* dispiritod proprietor grew tired of 
his long struggle v^ith this mighty enemy ; so the wind 
vvas left to work its own will, and the Castle Inn fell 
slowly to decay. But for all that it suffered without, 
it was not the less prosperous within doors. Sturdy 
drovers stopped to drink at the little bar; well-to-do 
farmet.4 sf)ent their evenings and talked politics in the 
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low, wain$cx>ted p^lour, while their horses munched 
some suspidous mixtui'e of mouldy hay ami doul)iful 
beans m the tumble-down stables, Sometunes e\fn the 
members of the Audley hunt stopped to refit sh them iC Ivts 
ind to but then hoisos ai the Castle Inn Vvlult on one 
grand and never -to-be-forgotten occ ision, a dinner had 
been ordered by the under of the hounds for jome 
thirty gentlemen, and the pto])iietoi diivC'h ntailjy mad 
by lire iinjxutance of the demand 
So Luke Marks, \\ho w -*$ by no means troubled with an 
eye for the beautiful, thought hinudl very loiluiule m 
be( omiiig landlord of the Castle Iim, Mount Slatjuing 
A rhaise-cait was waitinr in the fog to comey ihe 
bnde and bndegicxmi ic rh ir ntw home, and a ftw 
ot the simple villagers v/hu hid kuo^vn Phobe from i 
thrld, were lingering round (ht c|iuuhvud gate to bid 
her good-bye Her pale eves \v»ne still |»aler from tht 
tens she had shed and the red urns which suiroundcd 
them, Th^ bridegroom was annoyed at this c\hi])ition 
of emofion. 

What are you blubbering loi, Lis> ^ *’ he said iieut k 
** If you didn't want to marry me, jou dioul 1 Iia\e told 
me so. I am t going to miiidei you, am I " 

The lady'sanoid shivered as he spoke to hoif and 
dragged her little silk immtlc rlosely round her, 

** You're cold in all this here fm<iy/* said Luke, staniig 
at her costly dress *vith no e\])ie>sion of good will 
\\Tiy can't women dress ai cording to th<ii sUlion 
You won't have no silk gown^ out of my poikcl, 1 can 
tell you." 

He lifted the shivcung girl intc^ the chaise, wrapped 
a rough greatcoat abeJut her, and dio^'^Q off through the 
yellow fog, followed by a fc'^ble cheer from two 01 three 
urchins duster ed round the gate 
A new maid was brought from London to ie]>]nce 
Phmbe Marks about the person of mv lady— a vety 
showy damsel, who w^oie a black satin gown, ancJ rose*^ 
coloured ribbons m her cap, and complained bitterly 
of the dullness of Audley Courts 
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Bat Chnstmas brcnight visitoi-s to the rambling old 
mansion* A country squire and his fat wife occupied 
the tapestried chamber ; merry girls scampered up and 
down the long ])assages, and young men stared out of 
the latticed windows, watching for southerly winds and 
< loudy skies , there w^as not an empty stall in the roomy 
old stables . an extempore forge had been set up in the 
yard for the shoeing of hunters ; yelping dogs made the 
place noisy with their perpetual claraou^; strange 
servants herded together on the garret story ; and every 
little casement hidden away under some pointed gable, 
and every dormer window in the .quaint old roof, 
glinimere^l upon the winter's night with its separate 
taper, till* coming suddenly upon Audley Court, the be* 
uighted stranger, misled by the light, and noise, and 
bustle of the place, might have easily fallen into young 
Marlowe's error, and have mistaken the hospitable 
mansion for a good, old fashioned inn, such hs have faded 
Irom this earth since the last mail*coach waj broken up 
ioi firewood apd old iron, and the last of the prancing 
tils took their melancholy journey to the knacker's yard. 

Amongst other visitors Mr. Roller! Audley*came down 
to Essex for the hunting season, with half a dozen French 
novels, a case of cigars, and three pounds of Turkish 
tobacco in his iiorlmanteau. 

The Jionest young country squires, who talked all 
breakfast time of Fl;^ng Dutchmaia fillies and Vbltigeur 
colts ; of glorious nins of seven hours* hard riding over 
three counties, and a midnight homeward ride df thirty 
miles upon their covert hacks ; and who ran away from 
the well-spread table with their mouths full of cold 
sirloin to look at that off pastern," or that sprained fore- 
arm, or the colt that bad just come back from the 
\etermary surgeon’s, sat down Mr. Robert Audley, 
dawdling over a slice of bread and mancualadOt as a 
person utterly unworthy of any remark whatsoever. 

The young barrister had brought a couple of dogs with 
him ; and the country gentieman who gave fifty pounds 
for a pointed, and travelled a eduple of hundsed miles to 
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look at a leash oi sutlers Iwiore he strnrk a bargain, 
lai^hed aloud at the two nuseialde eurs, one of which 
had followed Robert Audley through Chancery J.ane 
and half the length of Holborn, while his companion 
had been taken by the liarrister vi d armi<; from a coster- 
monger who was ill-using him. And as Robert further- 
more insisted on having these two deplorable animals 
under his easy-chair. in the drawing-room; much to the 
anno3;ance of my lady, ,who, as wc know, hated all dogs, 
the visitoA at Audley Court looked upon the baronet’s 
nephew as an inoffensive species of maniac. 

During other yisils to the Court, Robert Audley had 
made a feeble show of joining in the sports of the men y 
assembly. He had jogged across half a dozen {)l<JUghed 
fields on a quiet gray pony of Sir Michael’s, and di awing 
up breathless and panting at the door of .some farm 
house, had expres.sed his intention of following the hounds 
no farther tluU morning. He had even gone so far as to 
put on, with great labour, a pair of skates, with a view 
to taking a turn on the frozen surface of the fish-jxrnd, 
and had fallen ignominiously at the fu-st attempt, lying 
placidly expended on the flat»of Iiis hack until such time 
as the bystanders should think fit to pick him up. He 
had occupied the back seat in a dogcart during a plansart 
morning drive, vehemently protesting against being 
taken up-hill, and requiring the vehicle to be stoppcfi 
every ten minutes foi; the readjustment of the cushions 
But this year he showed no inclinatiou foi any of these 
outdoor amusements. He spent his time entirely in 
lounging in the drawing-room, and making himself 
agreeable, after his own lazy fashion, to my lady and 
micia. * 

Lady Audley received her nejihew's attention in that 
graceful, haIf«chUdish fa^on which her admirers found 
»o chanting ; but Alicia was indignant at the change 
in her cousin's conduct 

“ You were always a poor, spiritless fellow. Bob,” 
said the young lady, contemptuously, as she bounced 
into the drawing-room in her riding-habit, after a hunt- 
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in^ ]>reAfa<st, xroxn i^»jurh Rrb(*rt had absented himself, 
})U fej fini^ a t np ot tea iii my lady’s boudoir ; but this 
year I don't know wluit has come iv vou. You are good 
iur nottung but to bold u skom of silk or read Tennyson 
to La<H Audio}’'' 

** My <loai, nupf tnou^ don't be ^’lolent/' 

said the vonug uian impioiingl}/ “ A conclusion isn't 
a five bored gate , and you needn't gne your judgment 
Us [lead as vou guo yoxn rnau, Atalanta hers, when 
you’re tivmg across country U the heeh ol an urUoi- 
luricitc fox Uady Aiidley iiitoiosts me, and mv uncle's 
county fi lends tio not. Is dial a jsufficioiil reason, 
Alicia ^ " 

Mi<^ 5 Auiirv %iM hc'i head a Lttlc srorntul toss 

" It's as uokI an answer of I snail ever gxt Inun yon, 
she sad iinpaticuily. ' But piay amuse yourself 
HI yout owii way ; loU in an easy'dinn all day with 
those two absurcl dogs asleep on yoiu kne^s , spoil my 
hatv's window euTtains with your cigars ^and ajinoy 
evotybodv tn tJie house with your dnjnd, inatum<ite 
countenance.'' 

Ml. Rolieif Audley openVa his Lamb ome gray eyes to 
then WK^<^t e tent at this tirade and looked helplessly 
at Miss Ahcia 

The youucf bidv was walking up and down the room, 
slashing the bit ot hen Jiiabit with her nding-whip. 
Her eyes sparkled with an angry flash, and a crimson glow 
bum(‘d nudc’^ her cleai blown skin The young banister 
knew very w’ell by diagnostics that his cousin was 
in a passion, 

“ Yes/' she lepoaled, ** your stupid, inanimate roiin- 
tenance. i>o you Iniow Robn t * Audlcy, Uiat with all 
your mock amiability^ you are brimful ot conceit and 
superciliousness. Yon look down upon onr amusements ; 
jrou lift up yout eyebrows, and shrug your shoulders, 
and throw yourself bark in j'our chaii, and wash your 
hands of us and our pleasures. You are a selfish, cold- 
hearted Sybarite-- '' 

** Alicia ! Gocb---giaciOUS’’-K^ 1 '' • 
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The morning paper dropped out of his hands, and he 
sat feebly staring at liis assailant 

Yes, selfish, Robert Audley ! You take home half- 
starved dogs, because you like half-starved dogs. You 
stoop down and pat thc' head of ever}^ good-for-nothing 
cur in the village street, because you like good-for-nothing 
curs. You notice little children, and give them half- 
pence, because it pleases you to do so. But you raise 
your eyebrows a couple^of inches whe)i i)oor Sir Hany 
Towers tells a stupid story, and stare the poor fellow out 
of countenance with your lazy insolence. As to your 
amiability, you WQuld let a man hit you, and saj^ ‘ Thank 
you ' for the blow, rather than take the trouble to hit 
him again ; but you wouldn't go half a mile out of your 
way to serve your dearest friend. Sir Harry is worth 
twenty of you, though he did write to ask if my m-a-i-r, 
Atalanta, had recovered from the strain. He canT 
spell, or lift His eyebrows to the roots of his hair : but 
he would g<i through fire and water for the girl he loves ; 
while ym ” 

At this very point, when Robert was most prepared 
to encount^* nis cousin's violence, and when Miss Alicia 
seemed about to make her strongest attack, the young 
lady broke down altogether and burst into teais. ^ 

Robert sprang frojn his easy-chair, upsetting his dogs 
on the carpet. 

Alicia, my darling, what is it ? 

It’s — it’s — ^it’s the feather of my licit tliat got into 
my eyes/* sobbed his cousin ; and before Rotert could 
investigate the truth of this assertion, Alicia had darted 
out of the room. 

Mr. Audley was preparing to follow her, when he heard 
her yoke in the courtyard below, amidst the trampling 
of horses and the clamour of visitor's, dogs, and grooms. 
Sir Harry Tovs^ers, the most aristocratic young sportsman 
in the neighbourhood, had just taken her little foot in his 
hand as $h^ sprang into her saddle. 

** Good gracious/’ 6xdaiined Robert, as he watchki 
the mmvy party of e^ueatriaijis until they disappeared 
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under the archway. “ What does all this mean ? Hcwr 
cbarmixigly she sits her horse I What a pretty figure, 
too. and a fine, candid, brown, rosy lace ; hot to fly at a 
fellow like that, without the least provocation ! That*s 
the consequence of letting a girl follow the hounds. She 
teams to look at everything m life as she does at six feet 
of timber or a sunk fence : she goes through the world 
as she goes across country-straight ahead, and over 
everything. Such a nire girl aa she might Jiave been, 
too, if she’d been brought up in Fig.tree Court I If ever 
I many, and have daughters (whioi remote contingency 
may Il^ven loiefend !), they shall be educated in Paper 
Buildings, take their sole exercise in the Temple Gardens, 
and they* sluil! uevep go beyond the gates till they are 
marriageable, when 1 will take them strai^t across 
Fleet Street to St. Dunstan's Church, and d^ver them 
mto the bands of their husbands.” 

With such reflections as these did Mr. Rob^ Audley 
beguile the time until my lady teetered the drawing- 
room, fresh and radiant in her eluant morning dostume, 
her yellow curls glistening ■with the perfumed waters in 
which she had bathed, add her velvet-covered sketch- 
book in her arms. She planted a little easel upem a 
fab]^ liy the window, seated herself before it, and began 
to mix the colours upon her palette, Robart watching 
her out <>f his half-clo^ eyes 

” You aie sure my cigar does not annoy you, Lady 
Audley ^ " 

” Ob no, uideed ; T am quite used to the smell of 
lybaceo Mr. Dawson, the surgeon, smoked all the 
e^'eumg, when 1 lived in his house.” 

” Dawson is a good fellow, isn't he ? ” Robert asked 
carelessly. 

My lady burst into her pretty gushing laug^* 

”The dearest of good creatures," ^ saidL “He 
pafd me five-and-twwity pounds a year— ooly femey— 
That made six pounds flws a quarter. How wall I re- 
nwmber receiving the (iuMifly-*«ix; dingy old sovwreignsi, 
ahd a little heap of oatidy, dirty auver, that came 
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straight from the till ui the suigciy ! And then how glad 
f was to TOt it ; while now — can’t help laughmg while 
I think of it' — these colours I am using cost four or five 
shillings apiece at Winsor and Newton’s— the ultra- 
marine cost half a guinea. I gave Mrs. Dawson one of 
my silk dresses the other day, and the jxxrr thing kissed 
me, and the surgeon cainetl the bundle home undei his 
cloak.” 

My lady laughed long and joyously at the thought. 
Her colouss were mixed ; she was copying a watei - 
coloured sketch of an impossibly beautiful Italian jieasan i, 
in an impossible Tumeresque atmosphere. The sketch 
was nearly finished, and she had only to jmt m some 
critical little touches with the most delicate of her sable 

K ncils. She prepared herself daintily for the work, 
>king sideways at the painting. 

All this time Mr. Robert Audlcy’s eyes were tixed 
intently on her pjtetty face. 

” It i* a change," he said, after so long a juicso that iny 
lady mig^ht have forgotten wh.it she had been t.alking oi ; 
it IS a Change ! Some women would do a great deal to 
accomplish such a change as tkat.” 

Lucy Audley’s clear blue eyes were dilatetl as she 
fixed them suddenly on the young ban ister. The wjjUr'r 
sunl%ht gleaming full upon her fate from a side window, 
lit ttp the azure of those lieautiful eyps», till their colour 
seemed to flicker and ticmble betwixt blue and green, as 
the opal tints of rhe Sea cLinge upon a summer’s djiy 
The small brush f^ll from her hand, and blottetl out the 
pe^nt's face under a widening circle of ci iinson lake 
Robert Audley was tendeily coaxing the cmmpletl 
leaf of his cigar with caijtious fingers. 

“ My, friend at the comer of Chancery T ane has not 
given me such good cabanas as usual" he murmured. 
" If ever you smoke, my dear aunt (and I am told that 
many mnnen tsdm a quiet weed under the rose), be very 
caienil how you choose your cigars. 

My lady ^w a kmg hreath. picked up her brush, aod 
ubod at Siobemi advktt. 
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Whut an eccentric creature you are, Mr. Audley! 
Do you know that you sometimes puzzle 

Not more than you puzzle me, my dear aunt" 

My lady put away her colours and sketch-book* and 
seating herself in the deep recess of another window at a 
considerable distance from Robert Audley, settled her- 
self to a large piece of Berlin-wool work— a piece of 
embroidery which the Penelopes of ten or twulve yejirs 
ago were very fond of exercising their ingenuity upon 
—the Olden Time at Bolton Abbey, # 

Seated in the embrasure oi this v/indow* my lady was 
separated from Robert Audley by the whole length of 
the room, and the young man could CKily catch an occa- 
sional glinipse of her fair face, surrounded by its bright 
aureole olf hazy goldSn liair. 

Robert Audley hadli^^een a week at the Court, but as 
yet neither he nor niiy - 1 ^ had mentioned the name of 
George Talboys. ^ 

This morning, however* after exhausting the usual 
topics of conversation, Lady Audley mad# an inquiry 
about her nephew's friend — “ that Mr. George^George 

she said, hesitating. 

" Talboys," suggested Robert • 

‘VYes* to l>e sui^— Mr. George Talboys. Rather a 
singular name, by-the-by, and certainly, by all accounts* 
a very singular person. Have you seen him lately ? 

" r have not seen him since the 7 th of September*— 
the day upon which he left me hsleep in the meadows 
on the other side of the village." . 

" Dear me 1 " exclaimed my lady, " what a strange 
young man this Mr. George Talboys must be ! Pray tell 
me all about it." 

Rdtert told, in a few words, of his visit to Southampton, 
and his journey to Liverpool, with their different results* 
my lady listening very attentively. 

In order to tell this story to better advantage the ybung 
man left his chair, and, crossing the room* took hfe 

place Opposite to Lady Andky in'flae embrasure of the 

''' 
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And what do you infer from all this > ” asked my 
Lid/, after a pause. 

“ It IS so great a mysteiy to rne/’ he nnswoied that 
I stairely daie to diaw any (on^ jusion uhalevei , but 
in the obsrunly T think 1 can giope my way to two 
suj>positii>ns, whuh to me seem almost certainties 
“ And they aie— - 

Fust, that Ooige Tall)oys never went beyond 
Southampton. Secondly, that he iievei went to South* 
ainpton at* all 

“ But you ticLCcd lum there Ills father- m-law had 
seen him/* 

“ 1 have leasoir to doubt his father-in-law’s integiity ” 
Good giacious me ! ” ( ned my I v^y 3 '»dcously. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by all this ^ ” 

Lady Andley/’ answTied the young man giavely, 
“ I have never piaetised as a hitristci I have cm oiled 
myself in the janks of a piolcssion thc^ members of which 
liold solemn ie$j>onsibihties and havc^ sacied duties to 
pciloim ; and I have shrunk fiom those rcsj>on$ibihiies 
and duRes, as I have fiont all the Ldigiies of this trouble- 
some life : but we aie sometunes forced into the very 
position we have most avoided , and I h^iv^e found myself 
lately comjielled to think of these things Lady Audley, 
did yoj over study the theoiy ol c lu mnstantia] evidence 
' How c<m you ask a pooi little woman about such 
honid things ” exc^imed my lady. 

Circumstantial evidence/* continued the young man, 
as if he scanely heard lady Audley*s interruption, 
that invisible lope which is woven out of straws col- 
lected at eveiy point of the com])ass, and which is yet 
strong enough to hang a man Upon what infinitesimal 
tiifles may sometimes hang the whole seciet of some 
wicked mystety, inexpUcable heretofore to the wisest 
of mankind ! A scrap of paper ; a shred of some tom 
garment ; a button off a coat ; a word dropped 
cautiously from the ovei -cautious Kps of guilt ; the 
fragment of a letter ; the shutting or opening of a door ; 
a shadowy on a window-bUnd ; the accuracy of a moment ; 

5 
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thousand circumstances so slight as to be forgotten by 
the ruminal, 1 ut links of “>teel in the wonderful chain 
foiged ])y tlie science of the detective olhrei ; and lol 
tiu gallows IS ]>uilt up, the solemn bell tolls thiough 
the (lisnuil giay of the caily moining , the drop aeaks 
under the guilty feet , and the penalty of crime is paid ' 

F ant sli kIow^ of gieen <in(l ciiinson fell upon my lady’s 
fare fioni the*painted cscutdieons in the mullioued wm 
dow by whuh she sit ; but every tiaie of the natural 
colour of that f u v had faded olit, leaving a ghastly 
as! ten giay. 

Sitting quietly in her chair, her head fallen back upon 
the amber damask cushions, and hei ^iltIe hands l>ing 
])oweile-^s,.in hei Ijji, J-,adv Audlev had fainted away. 

The ladius grows nanower day by day/^ sajd Robert 
Audit V " Leoi ge 1 alboj^ never reat bed Southamptoa ** 



CHAPTER XVI. 


ROBERT AUBLEY XtECElVES HJS CONgL 

The Chiistnm week was ovit, ami one by one 1he 
country visitors ^Iropped awav from Audley Coiiit. The 
fat squire und his wife aba ^doned the gray, tapeshied 
charnber, and left the bla^ b^otved wrirritj^fs looming 
from the wall to srowl upon new guests, or to glare 
vengefuUy ujx)!! vacan(‘y. The merry girls on the second 
story packed, or caused to be packed, their tiunks and 
imperials, and tumbled gauze ball-drosses were taken 
home that Jiad been brought fresh to Andloy. J^>lunder- 
ing olA family chariots were brought round to the l)road 
space before the grim oak dooi, and laden witli chaotic 
heaps of wtynanly luggage. Pretty rosy far es peeped out 
of the carriage windows to smile 1ht> last farewell jtijxm 
the group at the hall door, as the veliirle rattled and 
rumbled under the ivied archway Sii Michael was in 
request everywhere. Shalang hands wdh the young 
sportsmen ; Idssing tihe rosy-cheeked girls ; sometimes 
even embracing portly matrons who came to thank him 
for tlieir pleasant visit , everywhere genial, hospitablr, 
generous, happy, and l>elov<Ml, ihe baronet hurried from 
room to room, from the hall to the stables, (torn the 
stables to the courtyard, from the courtyatd to the 
arched gateway, to speed the parting guest 
My lady's yellow curls flashed hither and lliither like 
wandering gleams of sunshme on these busy day*s of 
farewell Her blue eyes had a pretty mournful look, in 
charming unison with the soft pressure of her little 
hand, and that friendly, though perhaps rather stereo- 
typed speech, m which she told her visitors how sorry 
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she was to lose them, and how she didnM know whit she 
should do nil they <‘aiue once moie to enliven the Coiut 
by their chanmng society. 

But however sorry my lady might be 1o lose her 
visitors, theie vjs at least one guest of whose sofiely 
she was not depiived. Koljcit Audley showed no in- 
tention whatever of leaving his uncle's house. lie hail 
no piofessional duties, he said ; Fig-tiee Coxiit was 
delightfully shady in hot w^cather but theie w^as a shaip 
corner joiind which the wind cuine in the winter nK>n11i>, 
armed with avenging iheuinatisms and influenzas; 
while everybody was so good to him at the Court th<it 
really he had no inclination to huny away. 

Sir Muhaei hid but one answer to tliis * “ Star, mv 
dear boy , stay, my dear Bob, as long evei you hke. 
1 have no son, and you stand to me in the place of one. 
Make yourself agreeable to Lucy, and make the Coiut 
your home as long as you live." 

To W’huh Robcit w'ould meiely reply i>y gi*ispmg Ins 
uncle's hund vehemently, and xnutteung' sojj"»ething 
about a jolly old jumce." 

It was to be obsetved nhal tluae was sometines a 
ceilijin vague sadmss in the young ubui's tone when he 
called Sii Michael '‘a jolly old ptince" some shadow 
of ahertionate lOgict th<it brought a mist into Robert's 
eyes as he sat in a comer of the looin looking thought- 
fully at the white-bearded baronet. 

Before the List of the young sportsmen departed. 
Sir Harry Toweis dtunandetl anil obtained on 
witli Miss Alicia Audley in the oak lilnary— an interview 
in which considerable emotion was displayed by the 
stalwart young lo\-hunter; so much emotion, indeed, 
and of such a genuine and honest character, that Alii'ia 
fairly broke clown as she told him that she should for 
ever esteem and respect him foi his true and noble heart, 
but that he must never, never, never, unless he wisheci 
to cause her llie most cruel distress, ask more from her 
than this esteem and respect. 

Sir Harry left the llbraiy by the French window 
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opening into the pond-garden. He strolled into that very 
lime-walk which George Talboys had compared to an 
avenue m a churchyard, and under the leafless trees 
lought the battle of ms brave young hear t. 

“ What a fool 1 am to feel it like this ' ” he cried, stamp- 
ing his fool ujinn the frosty ground. “ 1 always knew 
it would be so ; I always knew that she was a hundred 
times too good for me. God bless her 1 How nobly and 
tendeily she spoke ; how beautifully she looked, with the 
nimson Hushes under*her brown skm. and the tears in 
her big giay eyes — almost as handsome as the day she 
took the sunk fence, and let me put the hnish in her hat 
as we rode home^*! God bless her ! 1 ran get over any- 

thing as long as she doesn’t caio lot that sneakmg lawyer. 
Hut I couldn't stand that." 

ITiat sneaking lawyer, by which appellation Sir Harry 
alluded to Mi. Robert Auilley, was standing in (he hall, 
looking at a, map of the midland. counties, when Alicia 
came out of the library, with red eyes, after her interview 
with f^e fcBt-huniing baronet. 

Robert, who was shorl-sighfcd, had his eyes witliin 
half an inch of the suiiace ofcthe maji as the young lady 
approached* him. 

“ Yes,” he said, " Norwich A in Norfolk, and that* fool, 
young Vincent, said it was in Herefordshire. Ila ! 
Alicu, is that you ? ” 

He turned round s(j as to intercept Miss Audlcy on her 
way to the staircase. 

Y#s,*’ replied his cousin curtly, trying to pass 
him. 

” Alicia, you’ve been crying ? " 

pie young lady did not condescend to reply. 

“ You’ve been crying, Alicia. Sir Hany Towers, of 
Towers Park, in the coimty of Herts, has been making 
you an ofier of his hand, eh ? ” 

” Have you been listening at the door, Mr. Audlcy ? ” 
^ ‘ I have not. Miss Audley. On principle I object to 
listen, and in practice I beueve it to be a very trouble- 
some proceeding ; but I am a barrister, Mm Alicia, 
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aiui ahlp to draw a conclusion by induction. Do you 
know what iri'lu< tive e^ndencc is, vliss AudJey ? ” 

“No," leplieil Alicia looking at iei cousin as a 
handsome young panther might look at its daring 
tormenloi 




“ I ihoiwrht not. I d.ue say Sir Harry would ask If 
11 was A new kind of hoiseball. 1 knew by induction 
that tile baronbt was going to make you an ofiei ; first, 
because he came downstaus with, his hair parted on the 
wioag side, and his face as pale as the ta'Dle-cloth ; 
secondly, because he couldn't cat any breakfast, anci 
let his coffee go the wrong way , and, thirdly, because 
he asked for an interview with ^ou before he left the 
Court. Well, how’s it to be, Alicia ? Do you marry 
the baronet and is pool Cousin Bob to be best man at the 


wedding >* 

“ Sii Harry Towers is a noble-hearted young man,” 
said Alicia, still tiying to pass her cousin. • 

" But do we accc]il him— -yes or no ? Are we to be 
Lady Towers, with a supeiD estate in H^rtfordshiie, 
summer quarters for our hunters, and a drag with out- 
nders to drive us across to papa's place in Essex ? Is it to 
be SQ, Alicia, or not 

“ ^^a^ IS that to you, Mr. Robert Audley f ” cned 
Alicia passion i*cly “ What do you care what becomes 
of me, and whom I many f If I married a chimney* 
sweep, vou’d only lift up your eyebrows and say* ' Bleis 
my soul, she was always eccentric.' f have refused- Sir 
Harry Towers ; but when I think of his mner01|8l -Sthd 
unselfish affection, and compare it with the heartless, 
kay, selfish, supercilious indiBerence of other men. I’ve 
I ffo6d mine! to run alter bun. and tell him — 

That you'll retract, and be my Lady Towers ? *’ 

*' Yes.” 


"Then don't, AHc4a, don’f,” eald Robert Audley, 
grasping his enusin's slender litde wrist, abd hading hffl 
ufJstain* "Come into the drawing-room with me, 
Aliciat my pw>r little cousin ; ray charming, impetuous, 
alarming little cousin. Sit here in this nudiioned 
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window, and let us talk seriously, and leave ott quarrel- 
Jing, if we can/' 

Tiie cousins had the drawing-room all to themselves. 
Sir Michael w^is out, niy lady in her oWn apartments, 
and poor Sir Hany Towers pacing up and down upon 
the lime-walk, in the cold winter siuishine. 

''My poor liltle Alicia/' said Robeif, as tenderly as 
if he had been addressing some spoiled child, " do you 
suppose that because people don't wear vinegai tops, 
or part th«r hair on the wrong side, or conduct theniselves 
altogether after the manner of well-meaning maniacs 
by way of proving the vehemeuc'e of theii passion ; do 
you suppose because of this, Ali(ia Audley, that they 
may not be just as sensible of the yierits of a dear liltle, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate girl as ever Ihoir neigh- 
bours can be ? Life is such a very troublesome matter, 
when all is said and done, that it's as well to take even its 
blessings quietly. 1 don't make a great howling because'* 

I can get good cigars one door from the corner of Chancery 
I-ane, and have a dear, good girl for my cousin ; but i 
am not the less grateful to Providence that it is so/' 

Alicia opened her gray ejitiS to their widest extent, 
looking her tousin full in the fai'e with a bewildered stare. 
Robert had picked up the ugliest and leanest of his 
attendant curs, and was placidly stroking the animal’s 
ears. 

“ Is this all you have to say to me, Robert ? " Miss 
Audley asked meekly* 

'Vyell^ yes, 1 think so,” replied her cousin, after con- 
siderable deliberation. “ I fancy that what I wanted to 
say was this — don't marry the fox-hunting baronet, if 
you like anybody else better ; for if you'll only be patient^^ 
and take life easily, and try to leform yourself of banging* 
doors, bouncing in and out of iwms, talking of the 
stables^ and riding across country, Tve no doubt the 
person you prefervnll make you a very excellent husband/' 
Th^k you, cousin/' said Miss Audley, crimsoning 
with bright indignant blushes to the roots of her wntbtig 
bix>wn hwi ** but as you may not know the^i^ebon 1 
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prefer, I think you had better not take upon yourself 
to answer lor him/* 

Robert pulled the dug*s eats thoughtfully for some 
moments. 

No, to be sure/* ho said, after a ])ause. “ Of course, 
if [ don*t know Inni —but I thought 1 did/* 

Did you ! ** exclaimed Alicia ; and opening the door 
with a violence that made her cousin shiver, she bounced 
out of the drawing-room. 

1 only said I thought T kntiw him/* Robeit called 
after her ; and then, as he sank into an easy -chair, he 
murmured thoughtfully, Such a nice girl, too, if she 
didn't bounce 1 

So poor Sir Harry Towers rode away from Andley 
Court, looking veiy crestfallen and dismal. 

He had little pleasure now in retmning to the statedy 
mansion hidden among slielteiing oalcs and venerable 
beeches. The square, led-brick liouse gle^amiug at the 
end of a long arcade of leaflets trees w^xs to be foi ever 
desolate, he thought, since Alicia would to be 

its mistress. 

A hundred improvementc planned and thought of were 
dismissal fiom liis mind as useless now. *The hunter 
thaf Jim the Irainer was breaking in for a lady ; the two 
pointer pups tljut were ])eing reared for the next shooting- 
season ; the big black retrievor that would have carried 
Alicia's parasol ; the pavilion in the garden, disused 
since his motlier's death, but whirl! he hacl meant to have 
lestored for Miss Audley~all these things were now so 
much vanity and vexation of spirit. 

What's the good of being rich, if one has no one to 
help spend one's money ? " said the young baronet. 
*' One only grows a selfish beggar, and takes to drinking 
too much port. It's a hard thing that a girl can refuse 
a tru^^ heart and such stabfep as we've got at the park. 
It unsetUes a man, somehow/' 

Indeed tliis unlooked-for rejection had v^ety much 
xmsettled the few ideas which made up the smidl sum of 
the younS Ibwotsiet's mind. 
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He had been desperately m love with Alicia ever since 
the last hunting season, when he had met her at a county 
ball His passion, cherished thiongh the slow monotony 
ol a riistir sumintj, had broken out afiesh m the meiry 
winter months, and the young man's mauvatse honte 
aloiie had dela 5 ^ed the offer of hi> hand But he had 
nevei lor a moment snp]>osed that he would be refused 
he was so used to the adulation ol mothers who had 
daughteis to many, and of even the daughters them 
selviiA , liNP had been sh accustomed to feel lumsclf the 
leading pejsonage m an assembly — ^although half the 
wits of the age had been there, and he could only say. 

Haw, to be sure ’ " and * By fove ’ " — he had lieen 
so spoiled by the Qattenes of biiglil^eyes that lii^d looked, 
Ol seemed to look, the bnghlci when he diew neat, that 
vMihoul being possessed of one shadow of personal vanity, 
he had yet come to think that he hid only to make an 
oifei to the piettiest girl m Es»ex, to behold himself 
uumi‘dialely accepted 

Yes," he would say complacently to some admiring 
sdtellif^*, J know Fm a good match, and I Imow what 
makes the gals so civil 1 hey^re very pretty, and they're 
veiy fiieudiv to a fellow; but I doivt caie about 'em. 
They're all alike— they Can only drop their eyes and^y, 
* 1 pr. Sir Harry, and why do you call that curly black 
dug a letnevei ^ ' or, *0 Sir Hanv, and did the poor 
mare leally sprain her pastern shoulder-blade I 
haven't got much bijfSns myself, I know," the baronet 
would add, depiecatingly , " and I don't want a strong- 
mmded woman, who wiites books and wears green 
spectacles ; but, hang it ! I like a girl who knows what 
she^s talking about." 

vSo when Alicia said, " No," or rather made that pretty 
speech about esteem and respect which well-bred young 
ladies substitute for the obnoxious monosyllabje, Sir 
Harry Towers felt that the whole fabric of future 
he had built up so complacently was shivered hxm a heap 
of dinj^tuins 

Sir Michael grasped him warmly by the hand just 
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before the young ini»n mounted his horse m the court- 
yard. 

“ I'm very sorry. Towers," he said. " You’re as good 
a follow as ever bieatheil, and would have made ray girl 
an excellent husband , but you know there’s a cousin, 
and I think that " 

" Don’t say that. Sir Michael,” interposed the fox- 
hunter energetically. " I can get over anything but 
that. A tellow whose hand upon the curb weighs half 
a ton (why, he pulled the Cavalier’s mouth to*‘pieces. sir, 
the day you let him ride the horse) ; a fellow who turns 
his collars down, and eats bread and marmalade 1 No, 
no, Sir Michael ; it’s a queer world, but I can’t think 
that of Miss Audley, There must be some one in the 
background, sir ; it can’t lie the cousin.’’ 

Sir Michael shook his head as the rejected suitor rode 
away. 

" I don't know atxmt that,” he mutter^. ” Bob’s a 
good lad, and the girl might do worse ; but he hangs back, 
as if he didn’t care for her. Theie’s some mj^tery — 
there’s some mystery ! ” 

The old baronet said th« in that semi- thoughtful tone 
with which we speak of other people’s Affairs. The 
sh.K^cvws of the early winter twilight, gathering thickest 
under the low oak ceiling of the halk and the quaint 
curve of the arched doorway, fell darkly round his hantl- 
sotne head ; but the light of his declining life, his beauti- 
ful and Ix'Ictved young wife, was near hma, and he could 
.see no shadows when she was by. 

She cjivme skipping through the hall to meet him, and 
shaking her golden ringlets, buried her bright head on her 
husband’s breast. 

“ So the last of onr visitors h gone, dear, and we’ie 
fill alone," she said. " Isn’t that nice ? ” 

" Yes, darling,” he answmid, fondly smoothing her 
bright hair. 

“ Except Mr. Robert Audley, How long k that 
nephew of youre going to stay here ? ” 

" As lOnflf as ho fikos, my pet : he*s fllwar«s welcome,” 
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said the baronet ; and then, as if lememlv^iug 
he added tenderl}-, “ but not unkss liLs visit is agieealde 
to you, darling ; not if his lazy h<a]uts, or his smoking, 
or his dogs, or anything about him, is displeasing to yon/' 
Lady Audley pursed up her losy li])S, and looked 
thoughtfully at the ground, 

“ Jt isn't that," sire .said hesitatingly. Mi. Audley 
is a very agreeable j^ourig man, and a very honoinable 
young man ; but you know, Sir MichricI, I'm uither a 
young aiMQt for such a hephew, and - " 

And svhat, Lucy ? " asked the baronet hercely. 

** Poor Alicia is ralher jealous i>f any attention Mr. 
Audley pays me*, and — and— -T think it would ])e bettei 
foi her happiness if youi nephew ^veie to biiug his visit 
to a close/' 

** He shall go to-night, Lucy ! " exclaimed Sir Michael. 
Fve been a blind, neglectful fool not to ha\^e thought 
of this before. My lovely little darling, it was scarcely 
just to Bob \o expose the poor lad to your fascinations. 
I know him to be as good and tnie-hearted a fellow as evei 
breafflfed* but — but — ^he shall go to-night/' 

** But you won't be too* abrupt, dear ! you won't 
be rude ? 

** Rude ? No, Lucy. I left him smoking in the litne- 
walk, ril go and teU him tliat he must get out of the 
house in an hour/' 

So in that leafless avenue, under whose gloomy shade 
George Talboys had stood on that thunderous evening 
before the day of his disappearance, Sir Michael Audley 
told his nephew that the Court was no home for him, and 
that my lady was loo young and pretty to accept the 
attentions of a handsome nephew of eight^and-twenty* 
Robert only shrugged his shoulders and elevated Im 
thick black eyebrows as Sir Michael delicately hinted all 
thk 

I have been attentive to my lady/** he said, She 
interests me— strongly, stmngely interests me ; " and 
then, with a change in his voice, and an emotion not 
common to him, he turned to the baronet, and grasping 
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his hand, exclaimed* “ God forbid, my dear uncle, that 
1 should fver bring Irouble upon such a noble ho.ut as 
yours ! God forbid that the lightest sliadow ot dishonour 
should ever fall upon your houourwl head- -least of all 
thiough any agency ol mine ! " 

The young man uttered these few words m a broken 
and disjointed fashion, in which Sir Michael had never 
heard him speak before, and then, turning away liis head, 
fairly broke down. 

He left (he Court that niglit, but he did ngt go far. 
Instead of taking the evening tuiin foi London, he went 
straight up to the little village of Mount Stanning, and 
walking into the neatly-kejit inn, asked. Phiebe Marks if 
he could be accommodated with ajiditmcuts. 



rHAITER XVII. 


AT 1UF CASTLE INN. 

% * 

The silting-ioom into which Phcebo Marks usherptl tlxo 
l/aroiK'l's n«'phew w.xs sitxwtcd on the ground floor, and 
oulv separated l*y a lalh-and-plaster partition from the 
little b.ir-]urlour orcujjied by the innkeeper aijd his wile. 

It seemed as though tire w'isc arrliitcr t who had super- 
intended the building of the tiastlo Inn h.id taken especial 
('are that nothing but the frailest and most flimsy mateiial 
should 1)6 employed m its couatr notion, and that the 
wand, having a sj)ceial fancy for tliis unprotected spot, 
should ha\»e full play for the indulgence of its caprices. 

To’This Oiid, pitiful woodwork Irad been used instead 
of '-olid masonry ; rickety ceilings had been propjied up 
by fragile rafters, and beams tliat thieatened on every 
stormy night to fall ujion the heads of those beneath 
them. For this purpose had the Castle Inn been pro- 
vided with doors whose siieciality w'os never to be shut, 
yet always to be bangip^ ; windows constructed) with a 
peculiar view to Icttflig in the draught wdien they were 
closed, and rattling like castanets when they were open. 
The hand of genius had devised this lonely country inn : 
and there was not an inch of woodwork or a trdwelful of 
plaster employed in all the rickety constniction that did 
not offer its own peculiar weak point to every assault 
of ite indefatigable foe. 

Robert looked about him with a feeble smile of resig- 
nation. 

It was a change, decidedly, from the luxurious comfort 
of Audley Court, and it was rather a strange fancy of 
the young barrister to prefer loitering at this dreary 
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village hostoliy lo returning to his snug chambers in 
Fig- tree Couit 

But he had brought his Lares and Penates with him. 
in the shajje of his Geiman pipe, his tobacco canister, 
half a dozen iTcndi novels, and his two ill-conditioned 
<«mine lavouiitos, who sal sliiveiing before the smoky 
little fire, l>arking shortly and sharply now and then, 
by way of hinting their desire for some slight lefrcshmcnt. 

While Mr, Robert Audley contemplated his new 
quaii:ers, Phoebe JVlarks surninonerl a little vhage lad 
who was in the habit of lunning errands for her, and 
taking him into the kitchen, gave him a tiny note, cave- 
fully {ol(l(\l and sealed, ♦ 

You l^xovv' Audley Court ? 

Yes, murn/* 

'' If you'l] inn there with this letter to-night, and see 
thil its ]»ut safel}? into Lady Audley's hands, Pll give 
you a shilling.*' 

“Yes, mum/* * 

“You undemtand ? Ask to see my lady*; you can 
say you've a message-- not a note, mind— but a message 
fiom Phrebe Marks : and v^hen you see her give this into 
her own hand/' * 

“ 'Yes, mum/' 

“ You won't forget ? " 

“ No. nntin ' 

“ Then l>e oft with you/* 

The boy waited for no second* bidding, but in an- 
other moment was scudding along the hilly highroad, 
/lown the sharp descent thaL led to Audley. 

Phrebe Marks went to the window, and looked out at 
the black figure of the lad hurrying through the dusky 
winter evening* 

“ If there's any had meaning in his coming here,",^ 
thought, “ my lady will know* of it in time, at any ratlin 
Pheebe herself brought the neatly^arranged tea-tray, 
and the little covered dish of ham and eggs which had 
been prepared for the unlooked-for visitor. Her pale 
hair was as smoothly braided, and her light gray Stem 
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fitted precisely as of old. The same neutial lints per- 
vaded her person and her dress ; no showy rose-coloured 
riirbons or rustling silk gown proclaimed the well-to-do 
innkeejjer’s wife. Pheehe Marks was a pc'ison who never 
lost her individuality. Silent and self-contained, she 
seemed to hold herself within hcr.self, and lake no colour 
irora the outer world. 

Rolrert looked at her thoughtfully as .she spread the 
cloth and drew the table nearer to the fireplace. 

“ That," he thought, “ is a woman who could keep a 
secret,” 

'fhe dum looked rather suspiciously at tlx' quiet figure 
ot Mrs. Marks gliding softly about the room, from the 
tcijrot to the caddy, and from Ihe caddy loathe kettle 
singiir^ on the hob. ' 

‘^Will you pour out my tea for me, Mrs. Marks ?” 
said Robert, seating hinisell in a horsi hair-cover etl 
anrrehair, which fitted him a.s tightly in every direction 
as if he had been measured for it 
“You have come straight horn the Court, sir " 
saifl Plicebe, as she handed Robei t the suga' basin 
“ Yes ; I only left my uncle’s an hour ago.” 

“ And my lady, air--wa.s she qiulc well ? ” 

“ Yes, quite well." • 

" As gay and light-hearted as ever, sit ^ ” 

“ As gay and light-hearted as ever.” 

Pheehe ' retired respectfully afler having given Mr. 
Andley his tea, but aS she slood with her hand upon the 
lock of the door he spolce again. 

^ “ You knew Lady Audley w hen she was Miss Liu y 
Graham, did you not ? ” he asked 

Yes, sir. I lived at Mrs. Dawson’s when my lady 
was ^vemess there.” 

^ Indeed ! Was she long in the surgeon's family ? ” 

1 1, ^ A year and a half, sir. 

' And she came from London * ” 

“ Yes, sir,'' 

“ And she was an orithan, I believe f “ 

'* Yes. sir.” 
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Always as clieeifnl as she is now ? ” 

" Alwa}^, 

Robert emptied his teacxip anfl hanfled it to Mrs 
Marks. Their eyes met — a lazy look ni Ms, and an active, 
searching glance in hcis. 

TMs woman would be good in a wiincss-box/' he 
thought ; “ it would take a clexer lawyer to bother her 
in a cross-examination.’' 

He finished his second cn]i of tea. ]:)ushcd away his 
plate, fed Ms dogs, anri lighted "his pi]>(% whfte Phmbe 
carried off the tea- tray. 

The wind came whistling up across the fiosty open 
country, and through the leafless woods, and ratt3<Kl 
fiercely at, the windoxj^-frames. 

“ There's a triangular draught fioin those two windows 
and the door that scarcely adds to the confort of this 
apartment,” murmured Robert; “and there certainly 
are pleasanter sensations than that of standiijg up to one's 
knees in cold water.” 

He poked the fire, patted his dogs, put oithis great- 
coat, rolled a lickety old sofa close to the hearth, wrapped 
Ms legs in Ms iailwjiy*rug, ^'ind slretdung himself at full 
length upon the narrow lioischair cushu.>n, ?»moketl his 
pipe,*' and watched the bluish* gray wieaths curling sloxvly 
upwards to th(* clingy ceiling. 

No,” he murmured again ; “ that is a woman who 
can keep a seciet. A counsel fpr Uie preset, ution would 
get very lit tic out of her.” 

I have said that the bar-parlour was only separated 
from the sit ting -lOom occupied by Robert by a Jalh- 
and-plaster partition. The young barrister could hear 
the two or three village tradesmen and a couple of 
farmers laughing and talking round the bar, while Luke 
Marks served them fiom his stork of liquors. 

VeiY often he could even bear their w-ords* especMly 
the landlord's, for he spoke in a coarse, loud voice, and 
had a more boastful manner than any of his ejlSiiomers* 

“ The man is a fool,” said Rqb^t* as h| laid dovm 
his pipe. “ ril go and talk to 
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He waited till the lew \isitois lo the ( k U,ui uiupj>erl 
away one by one, aucl when 1 uke Marks liad boHed the 
iron! (i(^or upon the Jad of his (ustcund, he stiolkd 
quietly into the bir**p<ulour wheio the IttnUloid was 
seated with his wile 

Pluebe was busv <iL a little table, nj)oii winch stood 
a pnm woikbo^c, with every leel of cotton and ghsteinng 
steel ]>odkm in it^* a[)])omte(( pla(e he was dainmg 
the fou^e gtxy stockings which adoiiiecl lui husl)ands 
awkwaicifeet, but she*did hei woik as duntily as il they 
hid been my lady's delicate silken hose 

It has been said that she took no colour fioin evteinal 
things The v<Lgiie an of lefinenunt that pci\aded hei 
natine clung to her as closely in the society ol her booush 
husband it the Castle Inn as iiT lady Auctlcy’s faiiy 
boudoir at the C oiiit 

She looked up suddenly as Robeit enttiod the bu- 
pailom* Theie was some shade (»l disquietude in hn 
palt^ gray f^yes, which dunged t) .m expression ot 
anxiety laay, lather, dmost of ten 01 —as she glxnccMl 
frout^r Audio V to J uke Mail s 

I have conic ni foi a fejv minute ’ chat btdoie 1 go 
to bod,*' sell Robert, settling hnnsdl \(*p^ conifoitably 
befoie the diccifui hie. ‘ Would you ob]ecl to acigai, 
Mis Maiks ^ I mean, of course, to my smoking one/’ 
he added explan xtoi ily, 

“ Not at all, sii '* 

It would be a goc)d hm her objectin' to a bit o' bacca/' 
growled Mr Marks, “ when me and the cuslomc k> smokes 
all dav/' 

Robert lighted his cigai with a gilt-papei match of 
Phoebe’s making thxt adoiiied the dinntxey -piece and 
took half a do^en lellective pufis befoie he* spoke, 

“I want you to tell me all about Mount S tanning, Mi 
Marks/' he said presently. 

Then that’s pretty soon told/’ replied Luke, with 
a harsh, jp^ting laugh Of all the clulj holes as ever 
a man set fbot in, th^ xs about tlie dullest. N it that the 
business dtea’t ptetty tidy ^ I don’t complain of 
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ihat : but T should Jir' liked a public at Chelin^ord, 
or Brentwood, or Romford, or some place where there’s 
a bit of life in the streets ; and I might have had it,” 
he a<ided dislontcntcdly, “ if folks hadn’t been so precious 
stingy.” 

As her husband muttered this complaint in a grumbling 
undertone, Phoebe looked up from her work and spoke 
to him. 

” We forgot the brewhouse door, Luke,” she said, 
“ Will you come with me and helprme put up the bar ? ” 
“ The brewhouse door can bide for to-night," said Mr. 
Marks ; " I ain't agoin' to move now I’ve seated myself 
for a comfortable smoke.” • 

He took^a long clay^pipe from a comer of the fender 
as he spoke, and began to fill it deliberately. 

” I don’t feel easy about that brewhouse door, Luke,” 
remonstrated his wife ; “ there are always tramps about, 
ahd they can get in easily when the bar isn’t up,” 

“ Go and put the bar up yourself, then, <5amt you ? ” 
answered Mr. Marks. • 

“ It’s loo heavy for me to lift.” •* 

” Then let it bide, if yon’jje too fine a lady to see to it 
yourself. You’re very anxious all of a sudden about 
this here brewhouse door. I suppose you don’t want 
me to open my mouth to this gent. That’s about it. 
Oh, you ncedii’t frown at me to stop my speaking! 
You’re always putting in your tonjpie and clipping off 
my words before I’ve half said *«ar, but I won t stand 
it. Do you hear ’> I won’t Stand it 1 ” 

Phnebe Marks shrugged her shoulders, folded her woric, 
shut her workbox, and crossing her hands in her lap, sat 
with her gray eyes fixed upon her husband's buH-dtig 
face. 

" Then you don’t particularly care to live at Mouiil 
Stanning ? ” said Rot^t politwiy, as if anxious to changla 
the convensaticut. 

" Ho, I don't," answered Luke ; " and I don’t care 
who knows it : and, as I said before, if folks hadn’t been 
so ptectons mean, I might have had a public in a thrivin’ 
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marhet town mstead of this tumble-down old place, 
where a man has hla hair blowed off his head on a 
windy day. What’s fifty pounds, or what’s a hundred 
pound ?” 

“ Luke 1 Luke I” 

" No, you’re not a^in* to stop my mouth with all 
your ‘ Luke, Lukes 1 ’ " answered Mr. Marks, to his wife’s 
remonstrance. “ I say again, what’s a hnndi ed pound ? ” 

" No," answered Robert Audley, speaking with wonder- 
ful distinctness, and addressing his words to Luke Marks, 
but fixing his eyes upon Phoebe’s anxious face. " What, 
indeed, is a hundred pounds to a man possessed of the 
power which you hold, or rather which your wife holds, 
over the prson in question ? " , 

Phoebe s face, at all times almost colourl^s, seemed 
scarcely capable of growing paler; but as her eyelids 
dropped under Robert Audley’s searching glance, a 
visible change came over the pallid hues of her rom- 
plexioa. 

" A quarter to twelve,” said Robert, looking at his 
wati®. " Late hours for such a quiet village as Mount 
Stanning.— Good-night, my ^worthy host !~Good-night, 
Mrs. Marks 1 You needn’t send me my shaving water 
till nine o’clock to-morrow morning." t 



CHAPTER XVJIL 


ROBERT RECEIVES AN IJNEXPECTKO VISITOR. 

• • 

Eleven o’clock struck the next morning, and found Mr. 
Robert Audley still lounging over the neatly-arranged 
lillle breakfast table, with one of his dogs at each side 
of his annchair, legaiding him with watchful eyes and 
opened mouth, awaitJhg the expected moi-sel of ham or 
toast Robcit had a county paper on his knees, and 
made a feeble effort now and then to read the first page, 
which was filled with advertisements of farming stock, 
quack medicines, and other interrating mattfir. 

The weather had changed, and the snow, ifchich had 
for the last few days been looming blackly in thefftosty 
sky, fell in great feathery fli^kes against the windows, and 
lay piled in the little bit of garden ground without. 

The long, lonely road leading towards Audley seemed 
untrodden by a footstep as Roliert looked out at the 
wintry landscajie. 

" Lively," he said, " for a man Used to the fascinations 
of Temple Bar ! ” 

As he watched the snow-flakes falling every moment 
thicker and faster upon the lonely road, he was surprised 
to see a brougham driving slowly up the hill, 

" 1 wonder what unhappy wretch has too restless a 
spirit to stop at home on such a morning as this,’’ he 
muttered, as he returned to the armchair by the fire- 

He had only reseated himself a few minutes whett 
Phnelw Marks entered the roOm to announce Lady 
Audley. 

“Lady Audley! Pray beg her to come m,’’ said 
Robert ; and then, as Pheebe left the room to usher in 
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this unexpected visitor, he muttered between his teeth, 
“ A false move, my lady, and one 1 never looked for 
from you." 

Lucy Audley was radiant on this cold and snowy 
January morning. Common people's noses may 1>e 
rudely assailed by the sharp fingers ot the grim ire-king, 
but not my lady's ; the lij>s of ordinary mortals may 
turn pale and blue with the chilling influence of the bitter 
weather, but my lady's pretty little rosebud of a mouth 
retained ifs bright cokcring and fiuity fieshness. 

She was wrapped in the very sables which Robert 
Audley had brought from Russia, and earned a muff 
which the yoxrn^ man thought seemed almost as big as 
herself. 

She looked a childish, helpless, bifbyiied little rieature ; 
and Robert watched her with some touch ot pity in his 
eyes, as she came^ up to the hearth by which he was 
standing, and wanned her tiny gloved hands at the blaze. 

“ What a •morning, Mr. Audley/' she said, “ what a 
morning ! 'i 

'' Y%s, indeed I Why did you come out in such 
weather, Lady Audley ? " 

** Because I wished to see you particularly." 

" Indeed ! " 

** Yes," said my lady, with an air of considerable 
embarrassment, playing with the button of hot glove, 
and almost wrenching if off in her restlessness — yes, 
Mr. Audley, I felt that you had not been well treated ; 
that — ^that you had, in short, reason to complain ; and 
that an apology was due to you." 

“ I do not wish for any aix)logy, lady Audley." 

"But you are entitl^ to one," answered my lady 
quietly. " Why* my dear Robert, should we be so very 
ceremonious towards each other ? You were very com- 
foiftabld at Audley; we were very glad to have you 
them ; but my dear, silly husband must needs take it 
into his foolish head that it is dangerous for his poor 
little wife's peace of mind to have a nephew of eight or 
nine and twenty smoking his cigeus in her boudoir, and, 
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behold I nur pleasaut little family circle is broken up at 
a moment’s notice.” 

Lucy Audley spoke with that peculiar childish vivacity 
which seemed so natural to her. Roliert looked dovm 
ahiiost sadly at her bright, animated face. 

“ Lady Audley,” he said, “ Heaven forbid that either 
you or ( should ever bring grief or dishonour upon my 
uncle's geneious heart ! Better, perhaps, that I should 
be out of the iiouse — ^better, perhaps, that I had never 
entered it ! *’ • „ 

My lady had been looking at the fire while her nephew 
spoke, but at his last words she lifted her head suddenly, 
and looked him full in the face with ja wondering ex- 
pression — an earnest, questioning gaze, whose full mean- 
ing tlie yohng barristd* understood. 

" Oh, pray do not be alarmed, Lady Audley,” he said 
gravely. "You have no sentimental nonsense, no silly 
infatuation, borrowed from Balzac, or Dumas fils, to 
fear from me. My acquaintance of the Temple will tell 
you that Robert Audley is troubled with i^pne of the 
epidemics whose Outward signs are tum-dpwn Millars 
and Byronic neck-ties. I say that I wish I had never 
entered my uncle's house tiuring the last year ; but I 
say it with a far more solemn meaning than any senti- 
mental one.” 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. 

" If you insist on taUt^ In mtigmas, Mr. Audley,” 
she said, “ you must forgive a poor little woman if she 
dairies to answer them.'' 

Robert made no reply to this speech. 

" But tell me," said my lady, with an entire change of 
tone. " what could have indooM you to come up to this 
disma} place > ” 

” Or^ty." 

"Curiosity!” 

" Yes ; I felt an intenst in that bull-neckea man ud|th 
the dark red hair and wieked gray eyes. A dangeroot 
man, my lady^^a man in whqse pow<(sr t should not lihe 
to find mj 
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A Sadden change came over Lady Audley’s face: 
the pretty roseate flush faded from her cheeks, and left 
them waxen white, and angry flashes lightened in her 
blue eyes. 

'* What have I done to you, Robert Audley,” she cfied 
passiwiately— >“ what have I done to you, that you should 
hate me so ? *' 

He answered her very gravely, — 

" I had a friend, Lady Audley, whom I loved very 
dearly, and since I have lost him I feel that my ieelinjr® 
towards other people are strangely embittered.'* 

“ You mean — ^the Mr. Talboys who went to Austialia ? " 
" Yes, I mean the Mr. Talboys, who, I '' -d, set 
out for Liverpool with the idea of going to Australia.” 

" And you ' do not believe in nis having* sailed tor 
Australia ? ” 

“ I do not” 

" But why not ? ” 

" Forgivd^me, lady Audley, if I dycline to answer that 
question.’^ 

" Vis you please,” she said carelessly. 

"A week kfter ray friejd disappeared,” continued 
Robert, “4 posted an advertisement to the Sydney and 
Melbourne papers, calling upon him. if he was in either 
city when the advertisement appeared, to write and tell 
me of his whereabouts, and also calling on any one who 
had met him, either in the colonies or on the voyage out, 
to give me any information respecting him. George 
Talboys left Essex, or disappeared from Essex, On the 
yth of September httt. I ought to receive some answer 
to my advertisement by the end of this month. To-day 
is the ayth : the time draws very near," , 

” And if 3 mu receive no answer ? ” asked Lady Audley* 
” If I receive no answer I shall think that my fesirs 
have been not unfounded, and I shall do my best to act.” 
” \^^t do you mean by that f ” 

” Ah ! Lady Audley, j«>a remind me how very {xwer- 
las I ant in this matter. My friend might have been 
made away with in this very inn, stabbecH to death Upon 
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tills hearth-stone on which I now stand, and I might stay 
iiere for a twelve-month, and go away at the last as 
Ignorant of his fate as if 1 had nevei crossed the thieshold. 
What do you know of the mysteries that may hang about 
the houses we enter ? If I wert' to go to-moirow into 
that commonplace, plebeian, eight-ioomed house in 
which Maria Manning and her husband muidered their 
guests, 1 should have no consciousness of that bygone 
noiror. Foul deeds have been done under the most 
hospitable roofs, teiiible crimes ‘have l>ceu c^mirntted 
amid the fairest scenes, and have left no tiace upon the 
spot where they were done. 1 do not believe in man- 
drake, or in blood-stains that no time can efface. I 
believe lather that we may walk unconsciously in an 
atmospheic of crime, ^and breathe none the less freely. 
I believe that we may look into tlie smiling face Of a 
murderer, and admire its tranquil beauty.'* 

My lady laughed at Robert’s earnestness. 

“ You seem to have quite a taste for discussing these 
honible subjects," she said, rather scomfu%; "you 
ought to have been a detective police officer." ** 

" I sometimes think I should have been a good one." 
" Why » " 

" Recause I am patient.” 

“ But to return to Mr. George Talbo3rs, whom you lost 
sight of in your eloquent disquisition. What if you re- 
ceive no answer to your advertisetuenls ? " 

“ I shall then consider myself justified in concluding 
that my friend is dead." 

" Yes ; and then- — - ? " 

, " I shall examine the effects he left at my cham- 
bers.*’ 

" Indeed ; and what are they ? Coats, waistcoats, 
varnished l^ts, and meerschaum pipes, I suppose,” said 
Lady Attditty, laughing. 

"No IfittwPS— letters from his friends, his old school* 
fellows, Ws father, his brother officers," 

" Yes ? " 

" lUttejs, teb, from his wife.” 
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My lady was silent for some few moments, looking 
thougbtfully at the fire. 

“ Have you ever seen any of the letters written by the 
late Mrs. Talboys ? ” she asked presently. r* 

“ Never. Poor soul ! her letteis aie not likely to 
throw much light upon my friend’s fate. I daxe say she 
wrote the usual uomanly scrawl. There are very few 
who write so charming and so uncommon a hand as youis. 
Lady Audley.” 

“ Ah 1 "you know my haudwritmg, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, I know it very well indeed.” 

My lady wanned hex hands once more, and then taking 
up the bjg muff, ‘which she had laid aside upon a chair, 
prepared to depart. , . 

You have refused to accept my apology, Mr. Audley,” 
she said ; " but I trust you aic not the less assured of my 
feelings towards you.” 

“ Perfectly assured, Lady Audley.” 

" Then good-bye, and let me lecommend you not to 
stay ]jjng ih this miserable draughty place, if you do not 
wish to take rheumatism back to Fig-txee Court.” 

" I shall return to town to-morrow morning to see after 
my letters.* 

” Then, once more, good-bye.” * 

She held out her hand ; he took it loosely in bis own. 
It seemed such a feeble little hand that he might have 
crushed it in his strong grasp, had he chosen to be so 
pitiless. 

He attended her to her carriage, and watched it as it 
drove off, not towards Audley, but in the direction of 
Brentwood, which was about six miles from Mount)' 
Stanning. ' 

About an hour and a half after this, as Robert stood at 
the door of the inn, smokii^ a cigar and watching the snow 
fajOing in the whitened fields opposite, he saw the orougham 
drive hack, empty this time, to the door of the inn. 

Have you taken Lady Audley back to the Court ? ” 
ha said to the coachman, wbo had stc^^ped to call for a 
tfing ol ^lot spiced ak. 
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“ No, sir ; I’ve just comfe from the Breotwood station 
My lady started for London by the 13.40 train." 

“ For town ? ’’ 

•' Yes, sir." 

“ My ladv gone to London ! " said Robert, as he re- 
turned to the little sitting-room. " Then I’ll follow her 
by the next tram ; and if I’m not very much mistaken. 
I know where to find her,” 

He packed his portmanteau, paid his bill, which was 
carefully leoeipted by Phoebe Minks, fastened«his dc^ 
together with a couple of leathern collars and a chain, and 
stepped into the lumbling fly kept at the Castle Inn for 
the convenience of Mount Stattning. • He caught an 
express that left Brentwood at three o’clock, and settled 
himself comfortably in a comer of an empty first-class 
carriage, coiled up in a couple of huge railway rugs, and 
smoking a cigar in mild defiance of the authorities. " The 
Company may make as many by-laws as ,they please," 
he murmured, " but I shall take the liberty 01 enjoying 
mv cheroot as long as I’ve half a ciown left to give the 
guard." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

, THE BLAOCSMITH’S MISTAKE. 

It was exactly five minutes past four as Mr. Robert 
Audley 9^tepped put upon the platfonji at Shoreditch, 
and waited placidly until such time as his dogs and his 
portmanteau should be deliveied up to the attendant 
porter who had called his cab, and undertaken the general 
conduct of his affairs, with that disinteiested courtesy 
which does such infinite credit to a class of servitors who 
arc forbidden to accept the tribute of a grateful public. 
Rbbert Audley waited with consummate patience for a 
considerable time ; but as the express was generally a 
long train, and as there were a gieat many passengeis 
from NorfoUc carrying guns aild pointers, and othi'r pari* 
phemaJia of a critical description, it took a long whijj? to 
make matters agreeable to all claimants, and even the 
barrister's seraphic indifference to mundane affairs nearly 
gave way. 

" Perhaps, when that gentleman who is making such 
a noise about a pointer witli liver-coloured swts has 
discovered the particular pointer and spots that n^ wants 
—which happy combination of events scarcely seems 
likely to anive— they’ll ^ve n^e my luggage and let me' 
TO. The designing wretches knew at a ghmee that I was 
bom to be imposed upon ; and that if they were to 
trample the life out of me tlpon this very platform, I 
should never have the spirit to bring an action against 
the Company.” Suddenly an idea seemed to strike him, 
and he left the porter to struggle for the custody of his 
goods, and walked round to the other side of the station. 

He had heard a bell ting, and. looking at the clock, had 
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remembemi that the down train for Colchester started 
at this time He had learned what it whs to have an 
honest purjxise since the disappearance of George Talboys ; 
ai d be 1 cached the opposite platform in time to see the 
passeiigeis take their seats. 

There w.is one lady who had evidently only just arrived 
at the station , lor she humed on to the platform at the 
very moment' that Kobert approached the tram, and 
almost ran against that gentl<;nmQ ra her haste and 
exritemcnt. * 

" I beg your pardon ’’ she began ceremoniously ; 

then raismg her eyes ttom Mr. Audlf y's waistcoat, which 
was about on a lew I with her pretty face, she essiciaimed, 
“ Kobert < You in hondon aheady ? ” 

“ Yes, Lady Audley : you were quite right ; the Castle 

Inn IS a dismal place, and ” 

" Yon got tiled of it — knew you vrould. Please ojien 
the carnage d(X>r for me . the train will* start in tvro 
minutes." 

Robert Audley was looking at his nncle^ wife with 
rather a purzled expression of coimlenance. 

“ What does it mean J*" he thought. ‘‘ She is al- 
together a different being to the wretched helpless 
creature who dropped her mask for a moment, and looked 
at me with her own pitiful face, in the little room at 
Moiuit S tanning, four hours ago. What has happened 
to cause the change ? ” 

He opened the door for her while he thon^t this, and 
helped her to settle herself in her seat. spreaBiog; her fun 
over her knees, and arranging the hn^ velvet mantle in 
which her slender little :^re was almost hidi^. 

“ Thank yon very muen ; how good you are to me 1” 
sihe said as he did this. " You thulk me very foolish to 
travel upon such a day, wiMbtout my dear darlmg's know* 
* leto too ; but I went up to town to settle a very terrific 
milUner’s bill, which I did not wish my best of husbands 
to see ; for indulgent as he fe, he might thiuk; me ex* 
travogant; and I cannot bear to softer even in Ids 
Ifeoiiifhts."^ . 
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** Heaven forbid that you ever should. Lady Audley ! ” 
Robert said gravely. 

She looked at him for a monienl with a smile, ^^hich 
had something defiant in its brightness. <' 

“ Heaven foibid it, indeed ! ” she muiinmed “ 1 
don’t think 1 ever shall." 

The second bell rang, and the treiin moved as she 
spoke. The last Robert Audley saw of her was that 
blight defiant smile. , , 

" Whatever object brought her to London has boon 
successfully accomplished," he thought. “ Has she 
baffled me by sopie piece of womanly jugglery ? Am 
1 never to get any nearer to the truth ; but am I to be 
toimented all my life by vague dOubts and wi etched 
suspicions, which may grow upon me till I become a 
monomaniac ? Why did she come to London ? ’’ 

He was still iiondering this question as he ascended the 
stairs in Fig-lrce Court, wdth one of his dogs undei each 
arm, and hj? railway mgs over his shoulder. 

Hc«found his rhainbers in them accustomed ordei. 
The geraniums had been carelully tended, and the 
canaries haej, retired for the ni^t under cover of a square 
of green baize. All the arrangements of the place 
testified to the caie of honest Mrs. Maloney. Robert 
cast a hurried glance round the sitting-room ; then 
setting down the dogs upon the hearth-rug, he walked 
straight into the little inner chamber which served as 
his <&essing-room. 

It was in this room that he kept disused portmanteaus, 
tottered japanned cases, and other lumber ; and it was 
in this room that George Taltoys had left his luggage. 
Robert lifted a portmanteau from the top of a large 
fnmk, and kneeling down before it with a lighted cancue 
in his hand, carefully examined the lock. 

To, all appearance it was exactly in the same condition 
in wMph George had left it when be laid his mourning 
garments aside and placed them in this shabby repository, 
with an other memorials of his dead wife. Robert 
hnisbed'his coat sleeve across the worn, leather-cov^od 
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IM, upon which the initials G.T. were Inscribed with big 
bras&*hea(led nails, but Mrs. Malonw, the laundress, 
must have been the meet precise of housewives, for 
neither the portmanteau nor the trank was dusty. 

Mr. Audley dispatched a boy to fetch his Irish attend- 
ant, and paced up and down his sitting-rpom, waiting 
anxiously for her arrival. 

She came in about ten minutes, and, after expressing 
her delight in the return of ".the masther,” numbly 
awaited his orders. 

" I only sent for you to ask if anybody has been here ; 
that is to say, if anybody has appIiM to you for the key 
of ray rooms to-day— any lady.” 

" £nd/? No, indeed, yer honour ; there’s been no 
lady ior the kay- -baitin' it’s the blacksmith yer honour 
manes." 

"The blacksraithf” 

" Yes ; the bkdounith yer honour ordered to come 
to-day ” , 

" I order a Wadcsnjith ! ” exclaimed Rohm, I left 
a bottle of French brandy in the cupboard,” he thought, 
" and Mrs M. has been eiKdently enjoying iierself.” 

"•Sure, and the blacksirdth yer honoiit tould to say to 
the locks," replied Mrs. Makmey. " It's him that uves 
down in one of the httle sthrates by the bndge,” she 
added, giving a Very lucid descriptioa of the man’s 
whereabouts. 

Robert tilted bis eyebrows in mute despair. 

*' If you'll ut dpwp and compose yourseti^ Mrs. M..” 
h$ said-d^ abbreviated her name thus on prioaple, fesr 
t$a avoidance of unnecessary labour—" pdrhaps We shall 
be able by«and by to understand each other. You say 
a blackwmith has been hers f " 

"Swe and I did, air.” 

"Qidte cerreol, ail.” . 

St^by «ta« Mr. Audley dNited the Jhltowlug iolbrnMr 
tkgii. A lopiDtoith had ^ed upcm Mamney 

itif Iiit4 lost tlm* fajy nf 
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Mr. Audley's chambers, in order that he might look to 
the locks of the doors, which he stated were all out of 
repair. He declared that he was acting upon Mr. 
Audley's own orders, conveyed to him by a letter frojn 
the country, where the gentleman was spending liis 
Christinas. Mrs. Maloney, behevuig in the truth of this 
statement, had admitted the man to the chambers, 
where he stashed about half an hoiur. 

“ But 3mu were with him while he examined the locks, 
I supposfr? " Mr. Audley asked. 

“ Sure I was, sir, in and out, as jmu may say, all the 
time; for I've been cleanmg the stairs this afternoon, 
and I took the opporcAunity to begin my scorning while 
the man was at work." 

" Oh. j'ou were in and out all the time. If 5rou could 
conveniently give me a plain answer. Mrs. M., I should 
be glad to Imow what was the longest time that you wae 
out while the locksmith was »« my chambers.” 

But Mrs. Maloney could not give a plam answer. It 
might hava been ten mmutes ; though she didn't think 
it wa^as much. It might have been a quarter of an 
hour; but she was sure it wapn't more. It didn't sesm 
to her morfr than five minutes; but “ thim stairrs, ytw 
honour—" and here she rambled off into a disquisition 
upon the scounne of stairs m general and the stairs 
outside Robert’s chambera in particular. 

Mr. Audley sighed the sigh of mournful resignation. 

** Never ndnd, Mrs. M.," ne said ; “ the locksmith had 
plenty of time to do anything he wante^ to do, I daresay, 
sHthout TOUT being any the wiser." ‘ 

Mrs. Maloney stared at her^emidoyer with mingM 
smprise gnd alarm. 

*'Suri, there wasn’t anythin’ for him to stale, your 
honour, bartin’ the binds and the geraniums, and — — ** 

“No, ho, I understand. There, that'll do, Mm. M. 
ThQ toe where the man lives, and Ttl gn and see him." 

“ But you'll hate a bit of dinner first, sir ? ” 

** Fu gp» and see the locksmith beto I have my 
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He took up his hat as he announced his determination, 
and walked towards the door. 

" The man's address, Mrs. M. ? ” 

^ The Iiishwoimin duectcd him to a small street at the 
back of St. Bride’s Chur ch, and thither Mr. Robert Audlev 
Quietly strolled, thiough the miry slush which simple 
Londoners call wm. 

He found the locksmith, and, at the sacrifice Qf the 
Clown of his hat, contnved to enter the low narrow door- 
way of a httle open shop. A jet* of gas wa$ flaring in the 
unglazed window, and there was a very merry party in 
the httle room b^nd the shop ; but no one responded 
to Robert's “ Hulloa I " The reason of this was suffi- 
ciently obvious. This merry party was so much ab- 
sorbed in its own memment as to be deaf to all common- 
place summonses from the outer world ; and it was only 
when Robert, advanang farther into the cavernous httle 
shop, made .so bold as to open the half-glass door which 
separated him from the merry-makers^ thaf he succeeded 
in obtaining theii attention. *> 

A very jovial picture of the Teniers school 'wflb pre- 
sented 1o Mr. Roliert AutJlcy upon the opening of this 
door. •• 

“Ihe locksmith, with his wife and family, and two or 
thiee droppers-irt of the female sex, were clustered about 
a table, w’fuih was adorned by two bottles : not vulgar 
bottles of that colourless extract of the juniper beaqy 
much affected by the masses ; but of bond fide port and 
sherry — fiercely ^trong sherry, which left a fiery taste 
uj the mouth; nut-brown sherry— rather unnaturaE^ 
btown if anyttung— and fine old port ; no sickly vintage, 
. iMed and thin from excessive age, but a rich, full-bodwl 
i^rine, sweet and substantial, and high colour^. 

The locksmith was speaking as Robert Audley opened 
the door. 

^ And with that,” hesaid, " dke walked off. as gtaeefol 
as >*ou please.” 

The whtfle party was thfown into confu$ion by ffw 

appewaMaot «t Mr- Aodtoy ; lait It wa$ t» be jriaiarwMt 
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that the locksmith was more embarrassed than his com- 
panions. He set down his glass so hurriedly that he 
spilt his wine, and wiped his mouth nervously with the 
back of his dirty hand. 

“ You called at my chainbeis to-d4v,” Kobeit saitl’ 
quietly. — “ Don’t let me disturb you, l.uhes." This to 
the droppers-in.— " You called at my chanil)ers to-day, 
Mr. White, ^d 

The man interrupted him. 

" I hope? sir, you’ll be so good as to look over the 
mistake, he stammered. “ I'm sure, sii. I’m veiy souy 
it should have occurred. 1 was sent for to another 
gentleman’s chambers, Mr. Alwm, in Garden Court, and 
the name slipped my memory; anil ha\mg 4one odd 
iobs befoie for you, I thought it must be you as 
wanted me to-day ; and I called at Mrs. Malonej ’s for 
the key accordin' ; but direc tly I see the locks in your 
chambers, I says to myself, ‘Ihe gentleman's locks ain't 
4 >ut of order; the gentleman don't want his locks le- 
paired.’ " • 

“ But you stayed half an hour." 

** Y^, sir ; for there was oj^e lock out of order — the 
door nighest^e Staircase — ^and I took it off and cleaned 
it, and put it on again. I won’t rhaige you nothin’ ^or 
the job, and I hope as you’ll be so good a> to look o\ er the 
mistake as has occuned, w'huh I’ve been in business 
thirteen year come July, and ” 

“ Nothing of this kind ever happened befoie, I suppose,” 
s^d Robert gravely. " No, it’s altogether a singular 
kind of business, not likely to come about every day, 
You’ve been enio 3 ring yourself this evening, I see, Mr,, 
White, You’ve done a good stioke of work to-day. I'll 
wager— made a lucky hit -and you're what you call 
Standing treat,’ eh ? ’’ 

Robert Audley looked straight into the man's dingy 
race as ha spoke. The locksmith was not a bad-looking '' 
fellow, and there was nothing that he need have beet» 
sshamed of in his face, except the dirt, and that, as 
,,Hwnhit's^ mother says. " is common ; ’’ but in spite of 
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this, Mr. White’s e^lids dropped under the young 
barrister’s calm scrutiny, and he stammered out some 
apologetic sort ot speech about his “ missus.” and his 
^missus's neighbours, and i>ort wine and sheiTy wine, with 
as much confusidh as if he, an honest mechanic in a free 
country, were called upon to excuse himself to Mr. 
Robert Audley for lieing caught in the act of enjoying 
himself in hio own jiarlour. 

Robert cut him short with a <'areless nod. 

“ Pray don’t apologize,” he s&id ; " I like tO see people 
enjoy themselves. Good-night, Mr. White.- Good-night, 
ladies ! ” 

He lifted liis hat to “ the missus •’ and the missus’s 
neighbours, who were minh fascinated by his easy 
manner and his handsome tace, and left the shop. 

“ And so,” he muttered to himself as he went back to 
his chambers, “ ' with that she walked off as graceful as 
vou please.’ Who was it that walked off ?, and what was 
the story which the locksmith was telling when I inter- 
mpted him at that sentence? 0 Geofge ^boys, 
George Talboys, am I ever to come any nearer to the 
secret of your fate ? Am I coming nearer to it now, 
slowly hut surely ? Fs the radius to grow harrower tlay 
by day, until it draws a dark circle round the home of 
those I love ? How is it all to end ? ” 

He sighed weaiily as he walked slowly back across the 
flagged quadrangles in the Temple to his own solitary 
charabeis, 

Mrs. Maloney had prepared for him that bachelor's 
dinner which, however excellent and nutritious in itself, 
.has no claim to the special charm of novelty. She had 
o<loked for him a little dish of mutton chops, whicJi was 
being kept for him in the fender. 

Robert Audley sighed aS he sat down to the familiar 
meal, zemembenng his mice’s cook with a fond, regretful 
eorreny. 

" Her cutlets A la Maintenon made mntton seem more 
than mnttem — a sublimated meat that could scarcely 
have grovm upon any mundane tSmp/* he tmtnnnred 
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sentimentally, “ and Mrs. Maloney’s coops are apt to lie 
tougli ; but such IS lile 1 What does it matter ? ” 

He pushed away his plate impatiently, after eating a 
few mouthfuls. ^ . 

“ I have never eaten a good dinnei at this table since I 
lost George Talboys,” he said. “ The place seems as 
'gloomy as if the poor fellow had died in the next room, 
and had never been taken away to be buried. How long 
ago that September afternoon appears as I look back at 
it — that Sfipteraber afternoon upon which I parted with 
him alive and well : and lost him as suddenly and un- 
accountably as if a trap-door had opened in the solid 
earth and let him through to the Antipodes 1 ” 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE WRTTINf. IN THE BOOK. 

t 

Mr, AuDtEY lose lioin the dinner- table and walked over 
to the cabinet in which he kept the document he had 
drawn up lelatiiig to (leorge Talboys. He unlocked the 
doors ohthis ralniiet, took the paper from the pigeon-hole 
maikeHl Important ^ and seated himself at his desk to 
writ(‘ He added several paragraphs to those in the 
do( uinent, numbering the fresh paiagiaphs as carefully 
as he had nuiubeied the old ones. 

'' Heaven help us all ’ he nmtteied once ; is this 
pa])er, with which no attoiney has had any^hanji to be 
my first brief ? ” 

He wiote for about hrlf an hour, then replaced the 
document in the pigeon-hole, and locked *lhe cabinet* 
When he had done this h*" took a candle, and went into 
the room in which were his own jx)rtmanteaus and the 
trunk belonging to Geoige Talboj’^. 

He took a liunch of keys from his pocket, and tried 
them one by one. The lock of the shabby old trimk was 
a common one, and At the fifth trial the key turned easily. 

Tlieixi’d be no need for any one to break open such 
a lock as this/' muttered Robert, as he lifted the lid of 
the trunk. 

He slowly emptied it, of its contents, taking out every 
article separately, and laying it carefully up on a chair 
by his side. He handled the things with a respectful 
tendeiness, as if he had been lifting the dead body of his 
lost friend. One by one he laid the neatly folded mourn- 
iiig garmer^te on the chain He found dd m$mdmm 
pipes, soiled, aumpled that had 
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been fresh from the Parisian maker ; old play»bills, 
whose largest letteis spelled the names of actors who 
were dead and gone ; old perfume bottles, fragrant with 
essences whose fashion had passed away ; neat lit^o 
parcels of letters, each carefully labelled with the name 
of the writer ; fiagrnenls of old newspapers ; and a little 
heap of shabby, dilapidated books, some of which 
into as many pieces as a pack of cards in Robertas in- 
cautious hand. But amount all the mass of worthless 
litter, evefy scrap whereof had once had its separatt* 
purpose, Robert AudJey looked in vaiii for that which 
he sought— the packet of letters written to the missing 
man by his dead ‘wife, Helen Talboys. He had heai ci 
Geor^ allude to the existen('e of these letters. • He had 
seen him once sorting the faded papers with a reverent 
hand ; and he had seen him repbue them, carefully tied 
together with a faded ribbon whiih had been Helenas, 
amongst the mourning garments in the trunk. Whether 
he had afterwards removed them, or whethei they had 
been i(jmo\%d since his disappearance by some other 
hand, it was not easy to say ; but they were gcuie. 

Robert ^dley sighed wearily as he replaced thf^ 
things in the empty box, one by one, as he had taken 
them out. He stopped with the little heap of tattered 
books in his hand, and hesitated for a moment. 

I will keep these out,*' he muttered : there may be 
something to help me in one of them.'" 

^ George's library was no veiy brilliant collection of 
literature. There was an old Greek Testament and the 
Eton Latin Grammar ; a French pamphlet on the cavalry 
sword exercise ; an odd volume of Tom Jones,'* with one 
half of its stiff leather cover hanging to it by a thread ; 
Byron's Don Juan," printed in a murderous type, which 
must have been invented for the special advantage of 
oculiste and opticians ; and a fat book in a faded gilt ana 
crimson cover. 

Robert Audley locked the trunk and took the books 
under IlM arm. Mrs. Maloney was clearing away the 
mniaina M hk repast when be returned to his sittings 
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rodtn. He put the books aside on a little table in a 
comer of the fireplace, and waited patiently while the 
laundress finished her work. He was in no humour even 
tpr his meerschaum consoler ; the yellow-papered fictions 
on the shelves above his head seemed stale and profitless ; 
he opened a volume of Balzac, but his uncle's wife’s 
golden curls danced and trembled in a glittering haze, 
alilm upon the metaph3^ical diablerie of the “ Peau de 
Chagrin,*’ and the simple pathos of “Eugenie Graudet.’’ 
The volume dropped from his hand, and he 'Sat wearily 
watching Mrs. Maloney, as she swept up the ashes on the 
hearth, replenished the fire, drew the dark damask cur- 
tains, supplied the simple wants of the canaries, and put 
on her bonnet in tho disused clerk’s office, prior to bidding 
her employer good-night. As the door closed upon the 
Irishwoman, he rose impatiently from his chair and paced 
up and down the room. 

" Why do I go on with this," he said, “ when I know 
that it is leading me, step by step, day by day, hour by 
hour, nearer to that conclusion whira oT’aft others I 
should avoid ? Am T tied to a wheel, and must I go with 
its pvCTy revolution, let it^ake me where it wjill ? Or can 
I sit down here to-night and say, I have done my duty to 
mj^ missing friend, I have searched for him patiently, 
but I have searched in vain ? Should I be justified m 
doing this ? Sitould I be justified in letting the* dtain 
which I have slowly put together, link by link, drop at 
this pdnt; or must I go on adding fresh links to that 
fatal chain until the last rivet falls into its place and the 
circle is complete ? I think and believe I 
never see my friend's face again, and that no exertion 
of mine can ever be of any tienefit to him. tn plainer, 
harder words, I believe him to be dead. Am I bound to 
discover how and where he died ? or behig, as I think, on 
the road to that discovery, shaJH I do a wrong to lie 
memory of George Talboys by turning bacsk Or Atoptfing 
istilf ? W^t am I to do? ''^at am I to do ? ** 

He rest^ hts ellxiws On his knees and burk«S IJs face 
. m his hamPi. The one purpose which had skissJy grown 
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wp in his careless nature until it had become powerlul 
enough to work a change u» that very nature, made him 
what he had never been before —a Christian ; conscious 
of his own weSikness ; anxious to keep Jo the strict line, 
of duty ; fearful to swerve from the conscientious dJ§-* 
cl^ge of the strange task that had been forced upon 
him : and reliant on a stronger hand than his own to 
point the way which he was to go. Perhaps he uttered 
his first thoroughly et^est prayer that night, seated by 
his lonely fireside, thinklhg of George Talboys. When 
he raised his |i^d from that long leveric, his eyes had a 
bright, determined glance, and every feature in liis face 
seemed to wear a new expresion. 

Justice to the dead first,” he sajd ; ” mercy to the 
living afterwards.” 

He wheeled his easy-chair to the table, tiimmcd the 
lamp, and settled himself to the examination oi the 
books. 

He took th^ up one by one, and looked carefully 
through thetn, first looking at the page on which the 
name m the owner is ordmarily written, and then search- 
ing for any scrap of paper which might have been left 
within the khves. On the first page of the Eton Latin 
Gframmar the name of Master Talboys was written ia a 
prim, scholastic hand ; the French pamphlet had a 
c^ksB G. T. scrawled on the cover in pencil, in Geoigc’s 
big fbVenly caligraphy ; the “ Tom J ones ” had evidently 
bought at a bwk-.stail, and bore an inscription, 
dat^ Mai^ 14th, 1788, setting forth that the work was 
A of respect to Mr. Thomas Scrowton, from his 

obedient servant James Anderley ; the ” Don Juan ” and 
the Testament were blank. Rolrert Audley fcreathed 
moare hedv : he had arrived st the last but one of the 
books witnout any result whatever, and there only i^e- 
owrined the gat-aad-crirnson-bounjd volume to be 
exatoioed beftna lus task was finished. 

It anw an annual of the 5rear 1845. The copper-plato 
nngtn’^iQgs of lovely ladles who had flourished in that 
onyi^^yeliovnnostw costumes 
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se^ftied grotesque auU outlandish, the simperiof beauties 
faded and commonplace. Even the little clusters of 
verses {in which the poet's feeble candle sheds its sickly 
jay upon the obscurities of the artist’s meaning) had an 
'oM-fashioned twang, like music on a whose strings 
arc slackened by llie damps of tune. Robert Audl^ 
did not slop to read any of these mild productions. lie 
rd.n rapidly .through the leaves, looking for any scrap 
of writing or fragment ol a letter which might have l^n 
used to mark a place. He fotmd nothing but a bright 
ling ol golden hair, of that glittering hue which is so 
rarely seen except upon the head ot a child — a sunny 
lock which cuilcd as naturally as the tendril of a vine, 
and wa\\ciy opjiogitc in textme, if not different in hue, 
to the soft, smooth tiess wliich the landlady at Ventnor 
had given to Geoige Talboys after his wife’s death. 
Robert Audley suspended his examination of the book, 
and lolded this yellow lock in a sheet of letter-paper, 
which he sealed with his signet-rmg, and laid aside, 
with the memorandum about George Talboyt and Alicia's 
lettci, in the jageon-hole marked Important. *rte was 
going to replace the fat iqinual amongst the other books, 
when he cliscoveied that the two blank Raves at the 
beginning were stuck together He was so determined 
to prosecute liis search to the very uttermost that he 
took the trouble to part these leaves with the sharp end 
of his paper-knife ; and he was rewarded for his perse- 
verance by finding an msciiption upon one of them. 
This inscription was in three jiarts and in three different 
hands. The firat paragiaph was dated as far back as the 
year in which the annual had been published, and set 
foith that the book jvas the property of a certain Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Bince, who had obtained the precious 
volume as a reward for habits of order, and for obedience 
to the authorities of Camford House Seminary, Torquay, 
'fhe second paragraph was dated five years later, and 
was in the handwriting of Miss Bince herself, who pre* 
seated the book as a mark of undying afiCection an''* 
fading esteem (Miss Bince was evideuily of ajomanUa 
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temperament) to her beloved fnend Helen Maldon. The 
third paramaph was dated September 1853, and was in 
the hand of Helen Maldon, who gave the annual to Gcoi ge 
Talboys ; and it was at the sight of this third paragiaph, 
that Mr. Robert Audley’s face changed from its natuial 
hue to a sickly leaden pallor. 

“ I thought it would bo so,” said the young man, 
shutting the book with a weary sigh, ‘ God know s I was 
prepared for the worst, and the woist has come 1 can 
understand all now. next visit must be to South- 
ampton. I must place the boy m better hands.” 



CHAPTER XXI. 


MRS. PLOV^N, 

Amongst the packets of letters which Robert Audley 
Jhad found in George’s trunk, there was one packet 
labelled with the name of the missing man's father — ^the 
father, v'ho had ne^’er been too indulgent a friend to his 
only son, and who had availed hunself of the excuse 
afforded by Geoige’s imprudent marriage in order to 
abandon the young man to his own resources. Robert 
Audley had never seen Mr. Harcourt Xalbojp ; but 
Geoige’s careless talk of his father had given ms friend 
some notion of that gentleman’s charactfer. gie had 
written to Mr. Talboys immediately after the di^ppear- 
ance of George, carefully wording his letter, w^iich vaguely 
hinted at the writer’s fear of some foul ‘play in the 
m3lsteiious business ; and after the lapse of several weeks 
he had received a formal epistle, in which Mr. Harcourt 
Talboys expressly declared tha^he had washed his hands 
of all responsibifity in his son George's affairs upon the 
young man’s wedding-day; and that his absurd di^ppear- 
ance was only in character with his preposterous laatriaige. 
The writer of this fatherly letter added, in postscript, 
that if Mr. George Talboys cherished any ho^ of alartp*- 
Sng his friends by this pretended disappearance, and 
thereby playing on their feelings with a view to pequmary 
advantage^ he was most egraglwisly deceived in the 
e|»eract«r of those persons with whom he had to deal, ,, 
Robert Audley had answered this letter by a fair 
hi(%naiit lines, informing Mn Talboys that his wsss 
,,t(carc)rly likely to hide Mmaelf for the fiutltemiide {Oif>ahP. 
<!|Bcp-laid dpgn on the pockets of his relatiftn, ps he had 
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left twenty thousand pounds in his i)anker’s hands at 
the time of his disappearance. After dispatching this 
letter, Robert had abandoned all thought of assistance 
fiom the man who, in the natural course of things, should, 
have been most interested in George’s fate ; but nS^w 
that he found himself advancing step by step to the end 
that lay so darkly before him, ms mind levcited to this 
heartless, indifferent Mr. Hai court Talboys.- 

“I will run into Dorsetshire after I leave Southampton,” 
he said, “'hnd see this man. If he is content to let his 
son’s feite rest a dark and cruel mysteiy to all who knew 
him— if he is content to go down to his grave uncertain 
to the last of this’poor fellow’s en(l--why should 1 tiy 
to unravel the tangled skein, to fit thtspieces of tlvs terrible 
puzzle, and gather together the stray fragments which 
when collected may make such a hideous whole ? I will 
go to Mn Talboys and lay my darkest doubts freeh 
before him. It will Ije for him to say what I am to do.” 

Robert Audtey started by an early express for South- 
amptq{|. llie snow lay thick and white upon the 
plea^t country through which he went ; and the young 
iMurister had wrapped himsekf in so many comforters 
and railway'* rugs as to appear a perambulating mass of 
woollen goods, rather than a living member of a learfied 
professum. He looked gloomily out of the misty window, 
opaque with the breath pf himself and an elderly Indian 
officer, who was his only (bmpanion, and watched th(' 
fleeting landscape, which had a certain phantom-like 
appearance in its shroud of .snow. He wrapped himself 
in the woqlly folds of his railway rug with a peevish 
driver, and felt inclined to quarrel with the destiny which 
compelled him to travel by an early train upon a pitiless 
winter's day, 

“ Who would have thought that I could have grown 
•0 'Isttd of tibw fdtew,** he muttered, *' or feel so lonely 
without him f I’ve a comfortable little 'fortune in thfe 
'Ilttee per Cents. ; I'm heir presumptive to my uncle’s 
ntJlIe I and I know of a certam dear little girl, who, as I 
thitdu t*ipuld do her best to make me happy ; but I 
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declare that I would freely give up all I possess and stand 
penniless in the woild to-niorrow, if this mystery could 
be satisiactorily cleared away, and George Talboys could 
stand by my side.” 

He reached Southampton between eleven and twelve 
o’clock, and walked across the platform, with the snow 
drifting m his face, towards the pier and the lower end 
of the town. The clock of St. Michael’s Church was 
striking twelve as he crossed the quaint old square in 
whkh that edifice stands, and grojied his way through 
the narrow streets leading down to the water. 

Mr. Middon had established his slovenly household 
gods in one of th >se dreary thoroughlareswhichspeculative 
builders, love to laisc upon some miserable fragment of 
waste ground hanging to the skirts of a prosperous town. 
Brigsoruc’s Ton ace was jicrhaps one of the most dismal 
blocks of buildings that was ever composed of brick and 
mortar since the first mason plied his trowjul and the firet 
architect diew his plan. The builder who had specu- 
lated in the ten clieary eight-roomed prisoli-hoqgfs had 
hung himself behind the parlour door of an adjacent 
tavern while the caicasseawere yet unfinished. The man 
who had bought the brick and mortar skelefons had gone 
Ihfough the l?ankiu])tcv Court while the pamr-hangers 
were still busy in Brigsome's Terrace, and had white- 
washed his ceilings and himself simultaneously. Ill- 
luck and insolvency clung to the wi etched habitations. 
The bailiff and the broker’s man were as well known as 
the butcher and the baker to the noisy children who 
played upon the waste ground in front of the parlour 
win-dows. Solvent tenants were disturbed at unhallowed 
hours by the noise of ghostly furniture vans creeping 
Stealthily away in the moonless night. Insolvent tenants 
openly defied the collector of the watw-rate fnnn their 
eight-roomed strongholds, and existed for wedb 
any visible me^ of procuring that necessary fluid. 

Robert Audley looked about him with a Shudder as he 
turned from the waterside into this pot'erty-stricfcen 
locality. A child's funeral was leaving one of ^ hpuS<* 
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3 S he approached, and he thought with a thrill of horror 
that if the little coffin had held Geoige's son, he would 
have been in some measure rf'spoiisible for the boy’s 
death. < 

“ The poor child shall not sleep another night in this 
wretched hovel,” he thought, .is he knocked at the door 
of Mr. Maldon's house. “ He is the legacy of iny lost 
friend, and it shall be my business to secure his safety.” 

A slipshod servant girj opened the door, and looked 
at Mr, Audley rather suspiciously as she asked him what 
he pleased to want. The door of the sitting-room was 
ajar, and Robert could hear the clattering of knives and 
forla and the chifdish voice of little Geriige prattling 
gaily. He told the servan t that he hac^ come froin^London, 
that he wanted to see Master Talboys, and that he woidd 
announce himself ; and walking jiast her, without 
further ceremony he oiiened the door of the parlour. 
The ^1 stared at him aghast as he did this ; and as if 
struck by some sudden conviction, thiew her apron over 
her he»d an& ran out into the snow, bhe darted across 
the waste ground, plunged into a narrow alley, and never 
drew breath,till she found herself upon the thieshold of 
a certain tavern called the Coach and Horses, and much 
affected by Mr. Maldon. The lieutenant’s faithful ‘re- 
tainer had taken Robert Audley for some new and deter- 
mined collector of poor's rates— rejecting that gentle- 
man’s account of himself as an artful fiction devised for 
the destruction of parochial defaulters — ^and had huiiied 
on to give her master timely warning of the enemy’.s 
approach. 

When RQj>ert entered the sitting-room, he was sur- 
prised to find little George sealed opposite to a woman 
who was doipg the honours of a shabby repcast, spread 
upixj. a diri^ tablecloth, and flanked by a pewter beet 
mmm. Tia woman rose as Robert entered, and 
curtsied very humbly to the young barrister. She 
looked about fifty years of age, and was dressed in rusty 
'widows weeds. Her complexion was insipidly fair, and 
* dte two smooth bands of hair beneath her cap were of 
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thal sunleto llaxen hue whicJi geueially accompanies pink 
cheeks and white eyelashes. She had been a rustic 
beauty perhaps in her time, but hei features, although 
.tolerably regular in their shape, had a mean, pinched 
lodk, as if they had been made too small for her fare. 
This defect was peculiarly noticeable in her mouth, 
ivhich was an obvious misht for the set of teeth it con- 
tained. She smiled as she curtsied to Mr. Roliert Audley, 
and her smile, which laid bare the greater part of this set 
of square, hungry-looking teeth, by no means added to 
her charms. 

" Mr. Maldon is not at home, sir,” .she said, with in- 
sinuating civility; “but if it’s for 'the water-rate, he 
reqi^terl nie to say that — " 

She was interrupted by little Ciootge Talboys, who 
scrambled down from the high < hdr upon which he had 
lieen perched, and ran to Robert Audley. 

" I know you,” he said • “ you <ame to Ventnor with 
the big gentleman, and you came here once, and you gave 
me some money, and I ^ve it to gran’pa tohake^gire of, 
and gran’pa kept it. and he always does." 

Robert Audley took the boy in his arms and carried 
him to a little table in the window. *' 


* Stand there, Georgey," he said. “ I want to have 
a good look at you,” * 

He turned tte boy’s face to the light, and pmshed 
the brown curls off Jus forehead with lioth hands, 
a “ You're growing more like your father every day, 
Georgey , and you’re growing quite a man, too,” he said. 
“ Would you like to go to school ? ” 

“ Oh yes, please. I should like it very the boy 

aitis^ered eagerly. “ I went to school at Miss Pevitis's 
Once— niay school, you know*--round the comer in the 
nestt street; but 1 caught the measles, ajid gran'pa 
'tV^ouldn't let me go any more, for feilr I snbtdd catch me 
Measles again ; and ^an*pa won’t let me play with the 
Rttle boys in the street, b^use they are rude boys ! he 
Aaid blackguard boys ; but he said J mustn't say hlat^i* 
guard boys, because it’s nauj^ty- He says d«uaui a»4 
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devil, but he says he ruay because he’s old, I shall say 
damn and devil when Fin old ; and I should like to go 
to school, please ; and I can go to-day, if you like ; Mi's. 
Plowson will get my Irocks ready. — Won’t you, Mrs. , 
Plowson ? ” " 

“ Certainly, Masier Georgey, if youi grandpapa 
wishes Jt," the woman answered, looking rather un- 
easily at Mr. Robert Auilley. 

*' What on earth is the matter with this woman ^ ” 
thought Robert, as he tuhicd from the boy to the fair- 
haired widow, who was edging heiself slowly towards 
the table upon which little George Talboys stood talking 
to his guardian, ‘‘ Does she still take me for a tax 
(.ollector, with inimical intentions towards these wretched 
goods and chattels ; or oan the cause of her resVles* 
manner lie deeper still ? That’s scarcely likely, though: 
for whatever secrets Lieutenant Maldon may have, it’s 
not very probable that this woman has toy knowledge 
of them.” 

Mrs J?low8on had edged herself close to the little table 
by this time, and was making a stealthy descent upon 
the boy, when Robert turned sharply lound. 

“What a?e you going to do with the ihild?” he 
said. • 

” I was only going to takfe him away to wash Iiis pietty 
face, sir, and smootli his ’ait,” answeted the woman, 
in the same insinuating Ibne in which she had spoken 
of the water-rate. “ You don’t see him to any advapj^ 
tage, sir, while his precious face is dirty. I won't bb 
five minutes making him as neat as a new pin,” 

She had her long thin arms about the boy as she swke, 
and she was evidently going to carry him off beraily, 
when Robert stopped het. 

I’d rather see him as he is, thank you,” he said. 
“ My time fa SoutiMtmpfan isn’t very lonfi, and 1 w^t 
to hear all that the littte man can tell me- '4 

The little man crept closer to Robert, and looked 
Odofiafagly into the barrister's gray eyes. 

" I Mkf you very much.” be said. " I was frightened 
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ot you when you came before, because I was shy. I am 
not shy now--I am nearly six years old/' 

Robert ])alte(1 the boy’s head encouragingly, but ho 
not looking at little (leorge ; he was watching the 
fair-haiied widow, who had moved to the window, and 
w^as looking out at the patch of waste ground. 

YouVe rather anxious about some one, ma'am, I'm 
afraid/' said 'Robert. 

She coloured violently as ^thc barrister made this 
rem<irk, and aiisweied him in a confused manner. 

“ I was looking for Mr. Maldon, sir," she said ; " he'll 
l)e $0 disappointed if he doc.su't see you." 

You know who 1 am, then ^ " 

" No,^dr, but- - 

The boy intenu])tcd her by dragging a little jewelled 
watch from his bosom and showing it to Robert. 

“ This is the watch the jnetty lady gave me," he said. 
" I've got it now ; but 1 haven't had it long, because the 
jeweller who cleans it is an idle man, gran’na says, and 
always keeps it such a long time ; and grmi'pa^ays it 
will have to be cleaned again, because of the taxes. 
He alw^ays takes it to 1^" cleaned when tj^ere's taxes; 
but he says, if he were to lose it, the pretty lady would 
gn^e me another. Do you know the pretty lady ^ " 

No, Georgey : but tell me all a)>out her." 

Mrs. IHowson made anothei- descent upon the boy. 
She was armed with a jiockotdiandkerchief this time, 
«<] displayed great anxiety about the state of little 
Heorgey's nose, but Robert warded off the dreaded 
Weapon, and drew the child away from his tormentor, 

boy will do very well, ma'am, he said, if 
vou^ be good enough to let him alone for five minutes. — 
Now, Georgey, suppose you sit on my knee, and tell me 
all about the pretty lady.*' 

^TJhe child clambered from the tab}e on to Mr. Audley's 
llPs, assisting his descent by a very unceremonious 
manipulation of his guardian's coat-collar. . 

I'll tell you all about the pretty lady," he sidSi. 
because I very much^ Gran'pa told m mi 
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to tell anybody, but I’ll tell you, you know, because I 
like you, and because you’re going to take me to school. 
The pretty lady came here one night — ^long ago — oh, 
so long ago.” said the boy, shaking his head, with a face 
whose solemnity was expressive of some prodigious lapse 
of time. “ She came when I was not nearly so big as I 
am now — and she came at night, after I’d gone to bed — 
and she came up into my room, and safu|x>n the bed 
and cried — and she left .the watch under my pillow, and 

she Why do you make faces at me. Mis. Plowson ^ 

1 may tell this gentleman,” Georgey added, suddenly 
addressing the widow, who was standing behind Robert’s 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Plowson mumbled some cbnfused afiblogy, to 
the effect that she was afraid Master George was trouble- 
some. 

" Suppose you wait till I say so, ma’am, before you 
stop the little fellow’s mouth,” said Robert Audley 
sharply. ” A suspicious person might think, from your 
mamvi'i that Mr. Maldon and you had some conspiracy 
between you, and that you were alraid of what the boy’s 
talk may let slip.” * 

He rose from his chair, and looked full at Mrs. Ploijfson 
as he said this. The fail -haired widow’s face was as 
white as her cap when she tried to answer him. and her 
pale lips were so dry that she was obliged to wet them 
with her tongue before the words would come. ^ 

The little boy relieved her embarrassment. ^ 

‘'Don’t be cross, Mrs. Plowson,” he said.— “Mrs. 
Plowson is very kind to me. Mrs. Plowson is Matilda’s 
mother. You didn’t know Matilda. Poor Matilda was 
always citing ; she was ill, she— — - ” 

The boy was stopped by the sudden appearance cS 
Mr. Maldon, who stood on the threshold of the parlour 
doof, staring at Robert Audley with a half-drunlM||| 
half-terrified aspect, scarcely consistent with the dJgifily 
(rf & retired naval <^cer. The servant girl, breathless 
«od pantihg, stood close behind her master. Early in 
the oay.tho^ H was, the old man’e speech, was tniok 
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Hud confused as he addressed himself fiercely to Mrs, 
Plowson, 

''You'ie a prett' creature to call yoursel’ sens'ble 
Vo{nan I*' he said, ** Why don't you take th' chile 
'way, er wash 's face ? D'yer want to ruin me ? D'yer 
want to 'stroy me ? Take th* chile Vay ! — Mr. Audley, 
sir, Fm ver' glad to see yer ; veF 'appy to 'ceive yer m 
ni* hum!)!' 'bode/' the old man added, with tipsy 
politeness, dropping into a chair^as he spoke, and trying 
to look steadily at his unexpected visitor, 

“ Whatever tliis man's secrets are/' thought Robert, 
as Mrs. Plowson hustled little George Talboys out of the 
loom, that woman has no unimportant share of them. 
Whatever the mystery may be, it grows dai ker and thicker 
at every step ; but I try in to,draw back, or to stop 
short upon the road, for a stronger hand than my own 
is pointmg the way to my lost friend's hidden grave." 



CHAPTER XXIL 


I,ITTI,E GEORQEX GOES TO SCHOOL, 


" I AM going to take your grandson away with me, Mr. 
Maldon," Robert said, gravely, as M13. Plowson jetncd 
with her young rliarge. 

The old man’s drunken imliecdity was slowly dealing 
away, like the heavy mists of a l-ondon fog, throngh 
which the teeble sunshine struggles dimly to appear. 
The very uncertain radiance of Lieutenant Maldon’.s 
intellect was slow to pierce the hazy vapours of nim-and- 
water ,* bu| the flickering light at last faintly glimmered 
athwart the clouds, and the old man screwed his poor 
wits to the sticking-point. 

“ Yes, y^s,” he said feebly ; “ take the l)oy away 
from his poor old grandfather. I always tliought so,” 

“ You always thought that 1 should take him away ? ” 
asked Robert, scrutinizing the half-drunken counten- 
ance with a searching glance. " \Vhy did you think so, 
Mr. Maldon ? ^ 

The fogs of intoxication got the better of the light 
sobriety for a moment, an<l the lieutenant answered 
vaguely,— 

“ Thoui^t so ? 'cause I thought so.” 

Meeting the young barristoi’s impatient frown, he 
made another effort, and the light glimmered again. 

” B^use I thought you or his father would fetch 'm 

was last in this house, Mr. Maldon, you 
»» that Creorge Talboys had sailed for Australia.” 

” Yes, yes— I know, f kpow.” the old man answered 
confusedly, shuffling his scanty, limp gray hairs with his 
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two wandering hands — " I know ; but he might have 
come back— -mightn’t he ? He was restless and — and 
— queer in his mind perhaps, sometimes. He might 
have come back." 

He repeated this two or three times, in feeble, mutter- 
ing tones ; groping about on the littered mantelpiece 
for a dirty-lookmg clay piiie, and filling and lighting it 
with hands that trembled violently, 

Robeit Audley watched thos(» poor, withered, ttcrau- 
lous fingers dropping shreds of tobacco upon the hearth- 
rug, and scarcely able to kindle a lucifer by reason of 
their unsteadiness. Then walking once or twice up and 
down the little room, he left the old man to take a few 
guffs froth the great 'consoler. 

Preteiitly he turned suddenly upon the half-pay 
lieute'nant, with a dark solemnity in his handsome face. 

" Mr. Maldon,” he said slowly, watching the effect of 
every syllable as he spoke, " George Talbo}* never sailed 
for Australia— that 1 know. More than this I know. 
He never came to Southampton ; and the fie yojp told 
me on the 8th of last September was dictated to you by 
the telegraphic message "which you received on that 
day” 

The dirty clay pipe dropped from the tremulous 
hand, and shivered against me iron fender, but the old 
man made no effort to find a fresh one ; he sat trembling 
in every fimb, and looking piteously at Robert Audley. 

The lie was dictated to you, and you repeated your 
lesson. But you no more saw George Talboys here on 
the 7th of September than I see him in this room now. 
You thought you had burnt the telegraphic mess^e, 
but you had only burnt a part of it— the remainder is in 
my possession.” 

Lieutenant Maldon was quite sober now. 

“What have I done?” be murmured belpleissiy* 
' ** Oh, my ohild, what have I done ? ” 

" At two o'clock on the yth of September last,” oott’' 
tinned tlm pitiless accusing voice, "George Talboys 
was seen, alive and well, at a house in Essex.". 
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Robert paused to see the effect of these words. They 
had produced no change in the old man. He still sat 
trembling from head to foot, and staring with the fixed 
and stoUd gaze of some helpless wretch, whose every 
sense is gradually becoming numbed by terror. * 

“ At two o’clock on that day,” lepeatedRobeit Audley, 

“ my poor friend was seen, alive and well, at - - — , at the 
house of which I speak. From that hour to this I have 
never been able to hear^ that he has been seen by any 
living creature. I have* taken such steps as must have 
resulted in procuring some information of his where- 
abouts, were he alive. I have done this patiently and 
carefully — at first 'even hopefully. Now I know that he 
is dead.” * • 

Robert Audley had Ijeen prepared to witness sonie 
considerable agitation in the old man’s manner, but he 
was not prepared for the helpless anguish, the ghastly 
terror, which oonvulsed Mr. Maldon’s haggard face as he 
uttered the last word. 

‘‘ no,*no, no,” reiterated the lieutenant, in a shrill, 
half-screaming voice ; “ no, no ! For God’s sake don’t 
say that ! don’t think it — don’t let me think it — don’t 
let me dream of it ! Not dead — ^anything but de^d ! 
Hiding away, perhaps — ^bribed to keep out of the way, 
perhaps ; but not dead — not dead — ^not dead ! ” 

He cried these words aloud, like one beside hinrself; 
beating his hands upon his gray head, and rocking back- 
wards and forwards in his chair. His feeble hands 
trembled no longer — ^they were strengthened by some 
convulsive force that gave them a new power. 

” I believe,” said Robert, in the same solemn, relent- 
less voice, "'that my friend never left Essex ; and I 
believe tl^t he met his death on the vth of September 
last.” 

tlwt wretched old man, still beating his hands amongst . 
hhi thin gray hair, slid from his chair to the ground, and 
grovelled at Robe’s feet. 

” Oh ! no, no-Hfor God’s sake, no 1 ” he shrieked 
hoarsely., *' No I you, don’t know what you say— you 
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don't know what you ask me to tliink — you don’t know 
what your words mean ! ** 

“ 1 know their weight and value only too well — as 
Veil as I see you do, Mr. Maldon. God help us ! ” 

“ Oh, what am I doing ? what am I doi^ ? ” 
muttered the old man feebly; then raising himself 
from the ground with an effort, and drawing himself to 
his full height, in a manner which was new to him, and 
which was not without a certain dignity of its own— 
that dignity which must always be attached to un- 
utterable misery, in whatever form it may appear — he 
said gravely, — 

“ You have no right to come here and terrify a man 
who ha^ been drinking, and who is not quite himself. 
You have no right to do it, Ijfr. Audley. Even the— 
the officer, sir, who — who — — " He did not stammer, 
but his Ups trembled so violently thA his words seemed 
to he shaken into pieces by their motion. » “ The officer, 
I repeat, sir, who arrests a — a thief, or a—" He 
slopped to wipe his lips, and to still thjem irtte cq^ild by 
doing so, which he could not. “ A thief — or a mur- 
derer ” His voice difcd suddenly away ^pon the last 

word, and it was only by the motion of those trembling 
lips that Robert knew what hO meant. “ Gives him 
warning, sir, fair warning, that he may say nothing tvhlch 
shall commit himself — or— or — other people. The — 
th0 — ‘law, sir, has that amount of mercy for a— a— sus- 
pected criminal. But you, sir, you— you come to my 
house^f and you come at a liras when— when contrary 
1o my usual habits— which, as people will tell you, are 
sober— you come, and perceiving that I fun not quite 
myself— you take— the-^pportunity to— terrify me— 
4ad it is not right, air— it " 

Whatever he would have said died away into inatthm* 
tate gasps which seemed to choke him, arad, sinking hriio a 
chair, hp dropped his face «pon thn table and wept ahmdi. 
Reth^ in tul the dismal of dmnestic n^ry 
whidli had been acted in those spsie and dreary hotises 
iMkt all the petty miseries, t|||| homing shames, the 
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cnidl sorrows, the bitter disgraces which own Poverty 
frar their common father — ^theie had never been snci a 
.scene as this. An old man hiding his face fiom the light 
of day, and sobbmg aloud m his wretchedness. Rol^rf 
Audley contemplated the pamful picture with a hope- 
less and pitying face. 

" If I had teown this," he thought, “ I might have 
spared him. It would have been better, pemaps, to 
have spared him." , 

The shabby room, the dirt, the confusion, the figure 
of the old man, with his gray head upon the soiled table- 
cloth, amid the muddle of a wretched dinner, 

grew blurred before the sight of Robert Audley as he 
thought of another man, as old as this one, but* ah, how 
widay different m eveiy other attribute ; who might 
come by-and-by to feel the same or even a worse anguish, 
and to shed, perhAps, yet bitterer tears. . The moment 
m which the tears rose to his eyes and dimmed the piteous 
scene before him, was long enough lo take him back tr> 
Essei^ipnd to show him f& image of his uncle, stricken 
bv acronv and shame. 

" MTiy dn I go <Hi with thfe ? ’’ he thought ; “ how 
pitilsss I am, and how relentlessly I am carried on > is 
not piyself ; it is the hand which is beckoning me farther 
and iarther upon the dark road whose end I dare not 
dreain of." 

H« thought this, and a hundred times more than 
thfe, while the old man sat with his face still hidden, 
wrastlBjg with his anguish, but without power t<| keep 
it down. 

" Mr. Maldon," Robert Audley said, after a pause, 
“ 1 do not ask you to forgive me for what I have brought 
upon you, for the feeling is strong within me that it must 
have qwne to you sooner or later-4f not through me* 
thwMigh some <Mie else- there are- — He sto|^3ed 
to a moment, hesitatlog. The sobbing did not cease ; 
it was scttnetimes low^imnetimes load, bmsting out with 
tosh violence, or dyn^ away to an instant, but never 
ceasing, ** There arc eppe thirg*-. which, as people say, 
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cannot be hidden. I think there is truth in that common 
sa 3 dng which had its origin in the old worldly wisdom 
that people gathered from experience and not from 
hooks. If — ^if I were content to lei my friend rest m his 
hicfden grave, it is but likely that some stranger, who had 
never heard the name of George Talboys, might fall by 
the remotest accident upon the secret of to death. To- 
morrow, perhaps ; or ten years hence ; or in apother 
generation, when the — the hand that wronged him is as 
cold as to own. If I could le{ the matter rest ; if — if 
I could leave England for ever, and purposely fly from 
the possibility of ever commg across another clue to the 
secret, I would do it. I would gladly, thankfully do it 
— ^but 1 6annot ! A<hand which is stronger than my own 
beckons me on. I wish to take no base advantage of you ; 
of you less than of aU other jicople ; but I must go on, 
I must go on. If there is any warning you would give 
to any ctae, give it. If the secret toward? which I am 
travelling day by day, hour by hour, involves any one 
in whom you have an interest,* let thatnersdn flyj^fore 
I come to the end. The person whom*! suspect, i^htly 
or wrongly, is a woman. • If I am right, let that woman 
leajre tto country ; let her leave all who*know her — 
ail whose *peace her wickedness has endangered ; let 
her go away— «he sliall not be pursued But if she slights 
your warning — ^if she tries to hold her present position 
in defiance of what it will be in your power to tell her— 
let her beware of me, for, when the hour comes, I 8W|!^lr 
that I will not spare her." ♦ * 

The old man looked up for the first time, and wiped 
to wrinkled face upon a ragged silk handkerchief. 

" I declare to you that I do not understand you,” he 
said. ** 1 solemnly declare to you that I cannot under- 
stand your suspicions. I do not beheve that George 
Talboys is dead.'' 

" I would give t<m yean of my own life if I could see 
him alive," answered Robert SM»y. ” I am sorry fbr 
ybu, Mr. Maldon— I am sorry for afi of ns.” 

" I do , not believe that my soiHxiHlaw » dead,” Mad 
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the lieutenant ; “ I do not believe that the poor lad 
is dead.” 

He endeavoured in a feeble manner to show Robert 
Audley that his wild outburst of anguish had been caused 
by his grief for the loss of George Talboys ; but the pre- 
tence was miserably shallow. 

Mrs. Plowson re-entered the lOom, leading little 
Georgey, whose face shone with that brilliant polish 
which yellow soap and friction can produce on the human 
countenance. 

“ Dear heart alive 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Plowson, ” what 
has the poor old gentleman been taking on about ? We 
could hear him in’ the passage, sobbin' awful.” 

Little George crept up to lus grandfather and smoothed 
the wet and wrinkled face with his pudgy hand. 

“ Don’t cry, gran'pa,” he said, “ don’t cry. You shall 
have my watch to be cleaned, and the kind jeweller shall 
lend you the money to pay the taxman while he cleans 
the watch — I don’t mmd, gran’pa. Let’s go to the 
jewellgr— tHb jeweller in High Street, you know, with 
golden balls painted upon his door, to show that he 
comes from Lombard — ^Lomhardshire,” said the boy, 
making a dSsh at the name. “ Come, gran’pa.” ^ 

The little fellow took the jewelled toy from his bosom 
and made for the door, proud of being possessed of a 
talisman which he had seen so often made useful. 

“There are wolves in Southampton,” he said, with 
rather a triumphant nod to Robert Audley. “ My 

E an’pa sa}^, when he takes my watch, that be does it to 
ep the wolf from the door. Are there wolves where 
you live ? " 

The young barrister did not answer the child's question, 
but stoppw him as he was dragging his grandfather 
towards the door. 

^ “ Your grandpapa does not want the watch to-day, 
Geoigey,” he said gravely. * 

" why is he sorrw then ? ” asked Georgey naively ; 
“when he wants the watch he is always soxry, and 
Viats his poor forehead so the boy stopped to panto- 
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mime with his small fists — " and says that she — ^the pretty 
lady, I think he means — ^uses him very hard, and that 
he can't keep the wolf from the door , and then I say. 

Gran’pa, have the watch ; ’ and then he takes me m 
his arms and says, ‘ Oh, my blessed angel ! how can I 
rob my blessed ^gel ? ’ and then he cries, but not like 
to-day — ^not loud, you know ; only tears num^ down 
his poor cheeks ; not so that 3 mu could hear him i|k the 
passage.” '' 

Pai^ul as the child’s prattle was to Robert Audley, 
it seetrod a relict to the old man. He did not hear the 
boy’s talk, but, walked two or three times up and down 
the little room and smoothed his rumpled hair, and 
suffered his cravat to be arranged by Mrs. Plowson, who 
seemed very anxious to find out the cause of his agitation. 

Poor dear old gentleman ! " she said, lodbng at 
Robert. ” What has happened to upset him so ? ” 

" His son-in-law is dead," answered Mr. Audley, fixing 
his eyes upon Mrs. Plowson’s sympathetic fa<^. ” He 
died within a year and a half after the dedlh of Helen 
Talboys, who lies buried in Ventnor churchyard.”^’ 

The face into Which he was looking changed very 
slightly; but the eyes that had been looking at ms 
shifted away as he spoke, and once more Mm. Plowson 
was obliged to mwten her white lips with her tongue 
before she answered him. 

" Poor Mr. Talboys dead 1 ”^she said ; “ that is bad 
news indeed, sir." I 

Little Geotge looked wistfiily up at his guardian’s 
face as this was said. 

" Who's dead ? ” he said. " George Talboys is my 
mme. Who’s dead ? " 

** AxMtber pmm whose name is Taiboys, Geotgey." 
" Boor person 1 • he go to the pit-hom ? ” , 

, The boy had that common notion of death whkh is 
Igetmrally imjparted to children bi their wise elders^ and 
which edwap leads the inlaiit mpd to cpm |^ve, 
botramiy entries it any hi^^ ' ^ 

ahoutd like to m him pnt In % {dt'hoK" Geotigeyv 
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remarked, after a pause. He had atteaded several in* 
fan! funerals in the neighbourhood, and was considered 
valuable as a mourner on account of his mtercsting 
appearance. He had come, therefore, to look u]>on the 
ceremony of mterment as a solemn festivity, m which cake 
and wine and a carnage drive were the leading featuies. 

“ You have no objection to my taking Georgey away 
with me, Mr. Maldon f " asked Robert Audley. 

The old man’s agitation had very much subsided by 
this time. He had found another pipe stuck bebjj^id the 
tawdry frame of the looking glass, and was trying to light 
it with a bit of twisted newspaper 

" You do not object, Mr. Maldon ? ” 

“ No, sir — no, sir ; you are his guaJbdian, and you have 
a right to take him where you please. He has been a 
very great comfort to me in my lonely old age , but I 
have been prepared to lose him. I— I — ^may not have 
always done my duty to him, ot, in — ^in the way of 
schooline ai^d — and bwts. The number of boots which 
a boy^r hfi age will wear out, sir, is not easily realized 
by the mind of a young man like yourself. He has tieen 
k^t away from school, perh&ps, sometimes, .xnd h,xs 
occasionally worn shabby boots when our funds have got 
low : but he has not been unkindly treated. No, sir : 
if you were to question him for a week, T don’t think 
voii'd hear that his poor old grandfather ever said a 
harsh word to him.” 

Upon this, Georgey, mjrceiving the dfetress of his old 
protector, set up a termle howl, .and declared that he 
would never leave him. 

“ Mr. Maldon," said Robert Audley, with a tone which 
was hslf mournful, half compassionate, ** when I loofeed 
at my position last night, I did not believe that* I could 
ever cpme to thiifk it more painful tiban I thought it then. 
I cam only say— <?od have mercy npn us all ! I feel it 
my dttty to take ^ «mlld away ; out I shall take him 
straight from jupur house to the hwt school in Southamp* 
ton ; and f givii you my honour that I will extort nothing 
fiKxn ms Innocent sitn|ilicity which can in any manner 
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I mean,” he said, bieakMg off abruptly, " I mean 
this : I wUl not seek to come one step nearer the secret 
through him. I — 1 am not a detective officer, and 1 
'doubt if the most accomplished detective would Uke to 
get his information from a child.” 

The old man did not answer; he sat with his face 
shaded by his hand, and with his extinguished pipe 
between the listless fingers of the other, 

“ Take the boy away, Mrs. .Plowson,” he said, after 
a pause ; “ take him away and put his things on. He 
is going with Mr. Audley.” 

” Which I do say that it’s not kind of the gentleman 
lo take his poor gran'pa’s pet away,” Mrs. Plowson 
exclaimed suddenly, with respectful indignation. 

” Hush, Mrs, Plowson,” the old man answered pite- 
ously ; " Mr. Audley is the best judge. I — — ^haven't 
many years to live ; I shan't trouble anybody long.” 

The tears oozed slowly through the dirty fingers with 
which he shaded his bloodshot eyes as he said, this. 

“ God knows I never injured your friend, 9ir,’'^e said 
by-and-by, when Mrs. Plowson and Geotgey had retired, 
“ nor ever wished him ahy ill He w?b a, good son-in- 
lav' to me—better than many a son. I never did him 
any wilful wrong, sir. I— 1 spent his money, perhaps, 
but I am sorry for it — I am very Sony for it now. But 
I don’t believe he is dead — ^no, sir, no, I don't believe it I " 
exclaimed the old man, droppi^ his hand from his eyes, 
and looking with new energy^t Robert Audley. “ I 
— I don’t believe it, sir! iIdw— how should he be 
dead?” 

Robert did not answer this eager questioning. He 
^Ook his head mournfully, and walked to the little 
windon**, where he stood looking out actnsS a row of 
stra^Hng ^raniums at the dreary patch of waste ground 
on Which tne children were at pwiy, 

Mrs. Plowson returned with httle Geoigey muffled !n a 
coat and ooraforter, and Robert tocdc tht hoy's hand. 

** Say good-byo to yoor grandpapa. Getwrwy.” 

Ttie little felbw sprang towards the (do maa, and 
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dinging about him, kissed the dirty tears from his faded 
cheeks. 

“ Don’t be sorry for me, gran’pa," he said ; “ I am 
going to school to learn to be a clever man, and I shall 
come home to see yon and Mrs. T’lowson — slran’l T ? ” 
he added, turning to Robert. 

“ Yes, my dear, by-and-by.” 

“ Take him away, sir — ^take him away,” cried Mr. 
Malclon ; “ you are breaking my heart.” 

The little fellow trotted away contentedly at Robert’s 
side. He was very well jdeased with the idea of going 
to school, though he had been happy enough with his 
drunken old gran<ffather, who had always displayed a 
maudlin affection for the pretty child, and had done 
his best to spoil Georgey, by letting him have his own 
way in everything ; in consequence of which indulgence 
Master Talboys had acquired a taste for late hours, 
hot suppers of the most indigestible nature, and sips of 
rura-and-wajer from his grandfather’s glass. 

He %?mmunicated his sentiments upon many subjects 
to Robert Audley, as they walked to the Dolphin Hotel ; 
but the barrister did not encouj&gc him to talk. 

It was no very difiBcult matter to find a good scli«ol 
in such a place as Soutliampton. Robert Audley was 
directed to a pretty house between the Bar and the 
Avenue, and leaving Georgy to the care of a good- 
natured waiter, who seetiMld to have nothing to do but 
to look but of the window^, and tVhisk invisible dust off 
the bj^htly polished tables, the barrister walked up 
the Hi^ Street towards Mr. Marclunont’s academy for 
young gentlemen. 

He found Mr. Marchmonl a very sensible man, and 
he met a file of orderly-looking young gentlemen Walking 
townwards under the escort of a couple of ushers as he 
entered the house. 

He told the schoolmaster that little George Talboys 
had been left hi his chaise by a dear friend, who had 
sailed for Australis some nfonths before, and whom he 
believed to be dead. He confided him to Hr. Marchmont's 
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especial care, an4 he further requested that no visitors 
should be admitted to see the boy, unless accredited by 
a letter from himself. Haying arranged the matter in a 
‘very few business-like words, he returned to the hotel to 
fetch Geotgey. 

He found the little man on intimate terms with the idle 
waiter, who had been directing Master Geqrgey’s atten- 
tion to the diiferont objects of interest in High Street 

Poor Robert liad about as mnch notion of the require- 
ments of a child as he had of those Of a white elephant. 
He had catered for silkworms, guinea-p%s, dormice, 
canary birds, and dogs, without num]?er, during his boy- 
hood, but he had never been called upon to provide for 
a young* person of five years old. 

lie looked back three-and-twenty years, and tried to 
lemember his own diet at the age of five, 

" I’ve a v^ue recollection of getting a good deal of 
biead and milk and boiled mutton,” he thought ; “ and 
I've anothei vague r^Uection of not likjpg them. I 
wonder if this boy likes bread and milk and#* boiled 
nmtlon ” 

He stood pulling his* thick moustache, and staring 
thought fully at the child for some minutes before he 
could get any further. " I dare say you’re hungry, 
Geoigey,” ho said at last. 

The boy nodded, and the waiter whisked some more 
invisible dust from the tabl#^ a preparatory step to- 
yrards laying a cloth ** 

Perhaps you’d like some lunch ? ” Mr. Audley 
suggested, still pulling his moustache. 

%e boy burst out laughing. 

Lnndbi I ” he cried “ Why, it’s afternoon, and 
I’ve my dinner." 

Robert Audley felt himself brought to a standstill. 
What refreshment could he po3sil% provide for a boy 
■yirho called it afternoon at throe o’clock ? 

"You sh^ have some broad and milk, Geoqgey," 
})« eaifi proirontly.—” Waiter, broad add milk, add • 
jptet ot sherry.” 
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Master Talboys made a wry face. 

** I never have bread and milk," he said ; “ I don’t 
like it, I like what gran’pa calls somolhing savoury, 
f should like a veal cutlet. Gran’pa told me he diijed* 
here once, and the veal cutlets wore lovely, gran’pa said. 
—Please, majy I have a veal cutlet, with egg and bread- 
crumb, you know, and some lemon juice, you know ? ’’ 
he added to the waiter. “ Gran'pa knows the t ook here. 
The cook’s such a nice gentleman, and once gave me a 
new shilling, when gran’pa brought me here. The cook 
wears lietter clothes than grandpa — ^better than yoims 
even,” said Master Georgey, iiointing to Robert’s rough 
greatcoat with a depreciatory nod. 

Robert Audley stared aghast. How was he* to de.il 
with this epicure of five years old, who rejected bread 
and milk and asked for veal cutlets ? 

" I’ll tell you- what I’ll do with you, little Georgey," 
he exclaimed after a pause — “ I’ll give you a dinner.” 

The waiter nodded briskly. 

“ Upon mj* word, sir,” he said approvingly, “ I think 
the litue gentleman will know how to eat it." 

“ I’ll' give, you a dinner, Ge*>rgey," repeated Robert 
— " a little Julienne, some stewed eels, a dish of c,utl^t.s, 
a bird, and a pudding. What do you say to that, 
Georgey ? " 

“ 1 don’t think the yoimg gentleman will object to it 
when he sees it, sir,” sai^the waiter. “ JuUeime, eels, 
cutlets, bird, pudding— nl go and tell the cook* sir. 
What time, sir ? ” 

" Well, we’ll say six, and Master Gteigey will get to 
his new school by bedtime. You can contrive to amuse 
the child for this afternoon, I dare say. I have some 
business to’ settle, and shan’t be able to take him out. 

1 shall here to-night.- -Good-bye, Georgey; take 
care of yontself, and ®Bt up an appetite between this and 
six o’clock.” .S 

Robert Audley left the boy in charge of the idle waiter, 
an4 strolled down to the water-side, choosing that lonely 
bank which leads away under the mouldering walM 
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of the town towards the little villages beside the narrow- 
ing river. 

He had purposely avoided tiic society of the child, 

^ and he walked through the light drifting snow till the early 
darkness closed upon hini. 

He went back to the town, and made inquiries at the 
station about the trains for Dorsetshire. 

I shall start early to-morrow morning/' he thought, 

and see George's father before nightfall. I will tell 
him all —all but the interest which I take in — in the 
suspected person, and he shall decide what is n^^xt to \ye 
done." 

Master Georgey did very good justice to the dinner 
which Robert had ^ordered. He drank Bass's pale ale 
to an extent which considerably alarmed his enter- 
tainer, and enjoyed himself amazingly, showing an 
appreciation of roast pheasant and bread-sauce which 
was beyond his years. At eight o'clock a fly was ordered 
for his accommodation, and he departed in the highest 
spirits, with a sovereign in his pocket, and lettjf from 
Robert to Mr, Marchmont, enclosing a cheque for the 
young gentleman's outfit* ^ ^ 

/ Fm glad I'm going to have new cloth*es/' he said, 
as he bade Robert good-bye ; " for Mrs. Plowson has 
mended the old ones ever so many times. She can have 
them now for Billy." 

" Whose Billy > " Robert asked, laughing at the boy's 
chatter. 

" Billy is poor Matilda's little brother. He's a common 
bo^ you know. Matilda was common, but she " 

ITie flyman smacked his whip at this moment, the old 
horse jogged off, and Robert Audley heard no more of 
Matfida. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

(• 

COMING TO A STANDSTUX 

Mr. Harcourt TaibOys lived in a prim, square, red- 
brick mansion, within a mile of a little village inJ^orset- 
shire called Grange Heath. The prim, square, icd-brick 
mansion stood in the centre of prim, square grounds, 
scarcely large ^nough to be called a park, too large to be 
called anything; else ; so neither the house nor the grounds 
had any name, and the estate was simply designated 
Squire Talbofs'l. 

Perlfitjte* Mr. Harcourt Talboys was the very last 
persomin this world with whonj it was possible to asso- 
ciate the honiiely, hearty, rural old English title of squire. 
He tteither hunted, nor fanned. He had never worn' a 
scarlet oJat or top-boots in his life. A southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky were matters of supreme indifference 
to him so long as thdy did not in any way interfere with 
his own prun comforts ; and he only cared for the state 
of the crops insomuch as involved the hazard of certain 
rents which he received for the farms upon his estate. 
He was a man of about fifty years of age, tall, straight, 
bony, and angular, with a square, pale fecci tight gray 
eyes, and scanty dark hair, brushed tiara either ear 
across a bald crown, and thus imparting to his physiog- 
nomy soin0 faint resemblance to that of a tenner— a 
sharp, imcompromiiing, hard-headed terrier— a tetriter 
not to be taken in by the cleverest dog-stealer who eVer 
di&titagaished himself in his profession. 

V Kooi^ «vw nnawnlNned getting tt|>an what is pqpu- 
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larly called the blind side of Harcourt Talboys. He was 
like Ills own square-built, northern-fronted shelterless 
house. There were no shady nooks in his character 
into which one could creep for shelter from his hard 
dalylight He was all daylight. He looked at every- 
thing in the same broad glare of intellectual sunlight, 
and would see no softening shadows that might alter 
the sharp outlines of cruel ticls, subduing them to beauty. 
There were no curve's in his character : his mind ran in 
straight lines, never diverging' to the right or the left ; 
his intellect was full of pitiless angles. With him right 
was right and wuong was wrong. He had never in his 
merciless, conscientious life adnntted the idea that cir- 
cumstances might mitigate the blackness of wrong or 
weaken the force of right. He had cast off his onlv son 
because his only son had disobeyed him, and ho was 
ready to cast off his only daughter at five niinutes^ notice 
on receiving like provocation. ^ 

If this square-built, hard-headed man could be possessed 
of such a weakness as vanity, he was certkinly vain of his 
hardness. He was vain of that inflexible squanftiess of 
intellect Which made him the disagreeable creature that 
he was. He was vain of that unwavei’ing obstinacy 
which no influence of love or pity had been ever known 
to bend from its remorseless purpose. He was vain of 
the negative force of a nature which had never known 
the weakness of the affections or the strength which may 
be borr of that very weakness. 

If he had regretted his son's mamage, and the breach, 
of hK own making* between himself and George, his vanity 
had been more powerful than his regret, and had enabled 
him to conceal it. Indeed, unlikely as it appears at the 
first glance that such a njan as this could have been 
vain, there is little doubt that vanity was the centre from 
which ladialed all the disagreeable lines in the character 
of Mr. Harcourt Talboys. Perhaps Junius Brutus had 
some leaven of this contemptible vanity which is too 
poor a quality to be called pride, and enjoyed the approval 
of awe-stricken Rome when he ordered, his son ofiE for 
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execution. Harcouri Talboys would have sent poor 
Gcoige from his presence between the leversed fasces 
ol the lictors, grimly relishing his own agony. Heaven , 
only knows how bitterly this hard man might have fclt 
the separation between himself and his only son, or how 
much the more terrible the anguisli might have been 
made by that unflinching scU-coiiccit which concealed 
the torture, 

“ My sou did me an unpardonable wrong by marry- 
ing the daughter of a drunken pauper/' Mr. Talboys 
would answer to any one who had the temerity to speak 
to him about George, and lioni that hour I had no 
longer a son, I wish him no ill He is,simply dead to me. 

I am Sony for him, as 1 am soiry for his mother vi^ho died 
nineteen years ago. If you talk to me of him as you 
would talk of the dead, 1 shall be ready to hear you. If 
you sjx^ak of him as you would speak of* the living, 1 
must decline toiiisten.'* 

i believe that Harcourt Tallioys hugged himself upon 
the glc^my Roman grandeur of this speech, and that he 
would have liked to have wqjm a toga and wrapped 
himself sternly in its folds, as he turned his back upon 
poor George*s intercessor George never in his own 
]WSon made any effort to soften his father's verdict. 
He knew his father well enough to know that the case 
was hopeless. 

If I write to him, he will fold my letter with the 
envelope inside, and endorse it with my name and the 
date of its arrival,” the young man would say, “ and he 
will call everybody in the house to witness that it has 
not moved him to one sottening recollection or one 

S itiful thought. He will stick to his resolution to his 
ying day* I dare say^ if the truth were known, he is 
glad that his only son has offended him, and given him 
the opportunity of parading his Roman virtues.” 

George had answered his wife thus when she and her 
father had uiged him to ask assistance from Harcourt 
Talboys. 

** No, my darling,” he would say conclusively, ” It 
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is wiy hard, perhaj®, to be poor, but we will bear it. 
We won’t go with jnliful facee to the stern father, and 
.ask linn to give us loo<l and shelter, only to be refused 
in iong Johnsonian sentences, and made a classical ex- 
junple of foi the benefit of the neighbouihooii. No, mv 
pretty one ; it is easy to starve, but it is dillicult to 
stoop.” 

perhaps poor Mrs. George did not agree very heartily 
to the fust ol these two propositions She had no great 
lajicy lor starving, and she whimpered pitifully when 
the pretty pint bottles of champagne, with CliquoPs 
and Moet's brands upon tlieir corks, were exchanged for 
sixpenny ale, ^nociped by a slij>sliod attendant from the 
neiresl bcerslioi^ George had been obliged to carry his 
own burden and lend a helping hand with that of his 
wife, who had no idea of keeping her regrets or dis- 
ai>poin<ments a scciet, 

” I thought dragoons were always rich',” she used to 
say peevishly. " Girls always tyanl to mar«y ^ragoons ; 
and tradespeople always want to serve dragoon^; and 
hotel-keepers to entertain dragoons ; and theatrical 
managers to he patroniaerl by dragoons.*- Who could 
have ever expected that a dragoon would drink sixjienny 
ale, .smoke horrid birds’-^eye tobacco, and let his wife 
wear a shabby bonnet ? ” 

If there were any selfish feeling displayed in such 
speeches as these, GWge Taljwjs. had never discovered 
it. He had loved and believed in his wife from the first 
to the last hour of his brief married life, ,Tne love that 
is not blind is perhaps bnly a spurious divinity after all ; 
fipr when Cupid takes the fillet from his eyes, it is a 
fatally certain indication that he is preparing to spread 
his Vraigs for a flight George never forgot the “t 
which he had first been bewitraed by Ueutenant Maldon's 
pretty daughter, and however might change, the 
image which had charmod him then held ito place in his 
heart unchanged and unchanging- •* 

Robmt Audley left $outhatnptoa by, a train which 
startod before dt^bieah* and maehed Woroham station 
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eaily m the day He hired a vehicle at Warehara to take 
him over to Grange Heath. 

The snow had hardene(f upon the ground, and the day 
was clear and frosty, every object in the landscape* 
standing in sharp outline against the cold blue sky. The 
horses’ hoofs clattered upon the ice-bound road, the iron 
shoes striking ®n ground that was almost as hard as 
themselves. The wintry day bore some resemblance to 
the man to whom Rob^ was going. Like him, it was 
sharp, frigid, and uncotftpromising ; like him, it was 
merciless to distress, and impregnable to the .softening 
power of sunshine. It would accept no suashine but 
such January radiance as would light up the bleak, bare 
couniry without brightening it : and thus resembled 
Harcourt Talboys, who took the sternest side of every 
truth, and declared loudly to the disbelievmg world tliat 
there never had l)een, ana never could be, any other side. 

Robert Audley’s heart sank within him is the shabby 
hired vehicle stopped at a stem-looking tarred fence, and 
the drivey dismounted to open a broad iron gate, which 
swun^back with a clanking noise and was caught by a 
great iron tooth planted in th# ground, an instrument 
that snapped'at the lowest bar of the gate, as if it wanted 
to bite. 

This iron gate opened into a scanty ptantatiog of 
straight-limbed fir trees that gprew in rows and shook 
their stuixly winter foluige defiautiy in the very teeth of 
(he frosty bree26. A straight, gravelled carnage-drive 
ran betwoep these straight ti-ees across a smootmy-kept 
lawn to a square reij^brick mansion, evfiry tfSndow of 
which winked and glittered in the January sunlight, as if 
it had been that mopient cleaned by sortie indefd%able 
houwmaid. 

History does not inform us Whether Junius Brutus was 
a nuiiaiice fn his own house, but amongst other of his 
Roman virtues, Mr. TalboyS owned an extreme aversion 
to disorder, hpd was the terror of every domestic in hi-s 
estabIishmenf^ * , 

The windows winked and the flight 01 stone steps 
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glared in the sunlight : the prim garden walks were so 
ireshly gravelled that they gave a sandy, gingery aspect 
to the place, reminding one \inpleasantly of red hair. 
' The lawn was chiefly ornamented with dark, wintry 
shhibs of a funereal aspect, which grew in beds that looked 
like probk^ms in Euclid ; and the flight of stone steps 
leading to the square half-glass door of the hall was 
adorned with dark-green wooden tiibs containing the 
same sturdy evergreens. 

** If the man is anything* like his house,*' Robert 
thought, ** I don't wonder that poor George and he 
parted." 

At the end of a scanty avenuo the carriage-drive 
turned ashaij) corner (it would have \wn made todCwScribe 
a curve in any other map's grounrls), and ran before the 
lower windows of the house. The flyman dismounted 
ait the steins, ascended them, and rang a brass-handled 
bell, which flew back to its socket with an angiy metallic 
snap, as if it had been insulted by the pfebeian touch of 
the man's hand. • ^ 

A man in black trousers and a striped linen ‘jacket, 
which was evidently fresh from the hands of the laundress, 
opened the door, Mr. Talboys was at home* Would 
the gentleman send in his card ? 

Robert waited in the hall while his card was taken to 
the master of the house. 

The hal! was large, lofty, and paved with stone. The 
panels of oaken wainscot shone with the same uncom- 
promising polish which woa on every object within and 
without the red-brick mansion. 

Some people are so weak-minded as to affect pictures 
and statues. Mr. Harcouit Talboy? was far too practical 
to indulge in any such foolish fancies. A barometer and 
an umbrella-st^d were the only adornments of Ws 
entrance-hall. 

Robert Audley looked at these while his name was 
being submitted to George*'3 father. 

The linen-jockcted sertftot returned presently. He 
was a spare, pale-faced man of middle age, and had the 
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appearance of having outlived every emotion to which 
humanity is subject, 

“ If you will step this way. sir/* he said, “ Mr. Talboys 
will see you, although he is at breakfast. He l^egged me* 
to state that he had imagined that everyl>ocly in Dor&t- 
shire was acquainted witli his breakhist-hour.'* 

This was intended as a stately rpi)roof to Mr. Robert 
Audley, It had, however, very small effect ujjon the 
young barrister. He merely lifted his eyebrows in placid 
deprecation of himself and everybody else. 

I don’t belong to Dorsetshire,*' he said. Mr. 
Talboys might have known that if he had done me the 
honour to exercise* his powers of ratiocination on iny 
behalf. Drive on, my friend/' • • 

The emotionless man looked at Robert Audley with the 
\'acant stare of unmitigated horror, and oj>ening one of 
the heavy oak doors, led the way into a .large diningf 
room furnished with the severe simplicity of an apart- 
ment which is meant to be ate in, but never lived in ; 
and at the top of a table which would have accommodated 
eighteen persons Robert beheld Mr. Harcourt Talboys- 
Mr, Talboys was robed in a di^ssing-gown of gray cloth, 
fastened aboilt his waist with a girdle. It was a severe- 
looking garment, and was perhaps the nearest approach 
to a toga to be obtained within the range of modern 
costume. He wore a buff waistcoat, a stiffly-starched 
cambric cravat, and a faultless shirt collar. The cold 
gray of his dressing-gown was almost the same as the 
cold ^y of his eyes, and the pale buff of his waistcoat 
was the pale buff of his complexion. 

Robert Audley had not expected to find Harcourt 
Talboys at all like George in manners or disposition, 
but he had expected to see some family likeness between 
the father and the son. There was none. It would have 
been impossible to imagine any one more unlike George 
than the author of his e;xistence, Robert scarcely 
wondered at the cruel letter he bad received from Mr. 
Talboys when he saw the writW of it. Such a man could 
scarcely have written otherwise. 
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Ther^ was a second person in the large room, towards 
whom Rol>eit glanced after saluting Harcourt Talboys, 
doubtful how to proceed. This setvmd person was a 
lady, who sat at the last of a range of four windows, 
employed with some needlework, the kind whiih is 

f enerally called plain work, and with a large wicker 
asket, filled with calicoes and flamiels, standing by 
her. 

The vfhole length of the room divided this lady from 
Robert^ but he could see that ‘she was young, and that 
she was like George Talboys 

“ His sister," he thought, in that one moment during 
which he ventured to glance away ft oln the master of the 
house tdwards the* female figuie at the window — " his 
sister, no doubt. He was fond of her, J know. Suiely 
iAc is not utterly indifferent as to his fate ? ” 

A The lady half rose from her seat, letting her work, 
which was large and awkward, fall from .her lap as she 
did so, and dropping a reel of cotton, which rolled away 
upon the polished oaken flooring beyond* tlie margin 
of the Turkey carpet. 

Sit down, Clam," said the hard voice of Mr. Tal- 
boys. 

That gentleman did not appear io address his daughter, 
nor had his face been fumed towards her when she rose. 
It seemed as if ho had known it by some magnetic power 
peculiar to himself 1 it seemed, as lus servants were apt 
disrespectfully tp observe, ^ if he had eyes in the back 
of his head. 

" Sit down, Clara," he repeated, " and keep your 
cotton in your work-^X.” 

The lady blushed at this toproof, and stooped to look 
for tha cotton. Mr. Robert Audley, who was unabashed 
by tbe stem presence of the master of the house, knell 
on the carpet, found the red, ahd restored it to its owhier ; 
Harcourt Talbo 5 ?s staring at tike proceeding wit^ an 
expressk^ of supreme astonfohment. 

Perl^ps, Mr. Audley ! " he said, 

fooking at the card which he hdd betwam his finger 
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and thiiTnh — " perhaps when you faavt hiiished fooking 
for reels of cotton, you will be good enough to tell me 
to what T owe the honour of this visit t " 

He waved his well-shaped hand with a gesture wl^ich* 
might have been admired in the stately John Kemble , 
and the servant, understanding the gesture, brought 
foward a ponderous led morocco chair 
The proceeding was so slow and solemn’ that Robert 
had at first thought that something extiaordinary was 
about to be done ; but the truth dawned upon him at 
last, and he dropped into the massive chair. 

" You may remain, Wilson," said Mr. Talbow, as the 
servant was about* to withdraw; “Mr. Auclley would 
perhaps like coffee." * 

Robert had ea^en nothmg that morning, but he glanced 
at the long expanse of dreary tablecloth, the silver 
tea and coffee equipage, the stiff splendour^ and the very 
•little appearance of any substantial entertainment, and 
he declined Mr. Talboys's invitation. 

“ Auclley will not take coffee, Wilson," sHaid the 
master of the house. “ You may go.” 

The man liowed and retired, tipcning and shutting the 
door as cautiously as if he were taking a liberty in doing 
it at all, or as if the respect due to Mr. Talbo^te demanded 
his walking straight through the oaken pahel like a 
ghost in a German story. 

Mr. Harcourt Talboys sht with his mray eyes fixed 
severely on his visitor, his elbows on the red morocco 
alrm of his chair, and his finger-tips joined. It was the 
attitude in which, had he been Junius Bmtus, he would 
have sat at the trial of his son. Had Robert Audley 
been easily disconcerted, Mr. Talboys might have succeeded 
in disconc rting^ him ; but as he would have sat with 
perfect tranquillity upon an open gui^ipowder barrel light- 
ing his (%ar. he w^$ not at w disttirbed uptm this occa- 
sion, The father’s dignity seemed a very small thing 
to him when he thought of the possible causes of the son's 
disappearance. 

"1 wrote to you some time since, Mr. Talboys,” he 
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said, quietly, when he saw that he was expected to open 

the conversation. 

Harcourt Talboys bowed. He knew that it was of 
•his lost son that Robert came to speak. He bowed 
across his finger-tips at his visitor. Ine trial had begun, 
and Junius Brutus was enjoyirig himself. 

“ I received your communication, Mr. Audley," he 
said. “ It is endorsed amongst other business letters : 
it was dulv answered.” 

“ That letter concerned youi'son.” 

There was a little rustling noise at the window where 
the lady sat as Robert said this. He looked at her almost 
instantaneously, but she did not seem to have stirred. 
She waff not working, but she was perfectly quiet. 

“ She is as heartless as her father, I dare say, though 
she is like George,” thought Mr. Audley. 

“ Your letter concerned the person who was once my 
son, perhaps, sir,” said Harcourt Talboys ; " I must ask 
you to remember that I have no longer a son." 

” You have no icason to remind me ^f that, Mr 
Talbo3«5,” answered Robert gravely ; “ I remember it 
only too well. I have fatal reason to believe that you havc^ 
no longer a son. I have bitter cause to think that he’s 
dead.” 

It may be that Mr. Talboys’s complexion faded to a 
paler shade of buff as Robert said this , but he only 
elevated his bristling gray eyebrows and shook his head 


“ No,” he said, “ no, I assure you, no.” 

” I believe that George Talboys died in the month of 
September." 

The girl who had been addressied as Clara sat with 
her work primly folded upon her lap, and her bands 
lying clasped together on her work, and never stirred 
whtaj Robert spoke of his friend’s death. He could 
not distinctly see her face, for she was seated at some 
distance from him, and with her back to the window. 

” No, no, I assure you,” repeated Mr. Talboys, ” you 
labour under a mistake.” 
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You believe that I am mistaken in thinking your son 
dead ? " asked Robert. 

Most certainly,*' replied Mr. Talboys, with a sruile^ 
expressive of the serenity of wisdom — ‘‘most certaijily,* 
niy dear sir. The disappearance was a very clever trick, 
no doubt, but it was not sufficiently clever to deceive me. 
You must permit me to understand this matter a Jittle 
better than you. Mi. Audley, and you must also pennit 
me to assure you of thjee things. In the fimt place, 
your friend is not dead. In the second place, he is keep- 
ing out of the way for the purjiose of alarming me, of 
tntUng with my feplings as a — as a man who was once 
his father, and of ultimately obtaining my foigiveness. 
In the third place, he will not obtain that forgiveness, 
however long he may please to keep out of the way ; 
and he would therefore act wisely by retuiming to his 
ordinary residence and avocations without delay/* 

“ Then you imagine him to purposely hide himself from 

all who knoY him, for the purpose of ? ** 

“ F^r the purpose of influencing me"' exclaimed Mr. 
Talboys, who, taking a stand ypon his own self-esteem, 
traced ever)^ event in life from that one centre, and 
resolutely declined to look at it from any other point of 
view. For the pui*pose of influencing me. Ho knew 
the inflexibility of my character ; to a certain degree he 
was acquainted with me, and he knew that all ordinary 
attempts at softening my decision, or moving me from 
the fixed purpose of my life, would fail. He therefore 
tried extraordinary means : he has kept out of the way 
in order to alarm me ; and when after due time he dis- 
covers that he has not alarmed me, he will return to his 
old haunts. Wlien he docs so,** said Mr. Talboys, rising 
to sublimity, I will forgive him. Yes, sir, I will for- 
give him. I shall say to him, * You have attempted 
to deceive me, and I have shown you that I am not to 
be deceived ; you have tried to frighten me, and I have 
convinced you that I am not to be frightened ; you did 
not believe in my generosity, I will show you that I can 
l*e generous/ ** 
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Harooort Talbojn deUvened himadf of these superb 
periods with a studied manner, that showed they had 
peen carefully uconposed long ago. 

Robert Aodley sighed as he beard them. 

“ Heaven gnmt that you may have an oppmtunity 
of saying tim to your son, sir f " he answer^ sadly, 
"lam very glad to find that you are willing to forgive 
him, but I fear that you will never see him again upon 
this eartib. I have a great deal to say to you upon this 
—this sad subject, Mr. Talboys : but I would rather say 
it to you alone," he added, glancing at the lady in the 
window. , 

" My daughter Ipiowsiimy ideas upon this subject, 
Mr. Audley/’ said Haromii Talboys ; " there is no 
reason why .she shoula not hear all you have to say. — ^Miss 
Clara Talboys- -Mr. Rol^ Audley,” he added, waving 
his hand majestically. " 

The young lady b^t her head in lecognitiou of Robert’s 
bow, ' . 

" let her hear it," he thpu^t. " If she nas so^ little 
feeling as to show no enjotion upon such a subject, let 
her hear the worst I have to teOi'^ « 


There was a lew minutes' pause, during whkh Robert 
took some papers from his pwket , among them the 
document winch he iwd written immediately after 
George’s dfeappearanoe. 

" I shaQ reouire all your atteotkai, Mr. Talboys,” 
he said, " for that Which I have to disclose to you ktd a. 
very pabful nature. VoMr son was my very dear Mend 
—dear to me for many reasons. Perbap most of all dear 
because I had known him au^ been, wim him through the 
great trouble of hh Ufe, knd because he stood com-* 
paratiyeiy alone in the worid^^oast ofi by you. who should 
have ^n his best liiau4> bereft of the only woman he 
had ever loved.” 

"The daugfatei of a drunken pauper,” ♦Mr. Talboys 
remained parenthettcally. 

" Had he died in bad. «s 1 sometimes thought he 
woidd," eontutued Roti«i.t " of a bnAiWi heati. 
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I should have mourned loi him ver^ sincerely, evtn 
though T had tlosed his eyes wUh my own hands, and 
had seen him laid in his qiiwl !estmc;-[ilacc I should 
have grieved for my old school-fellow, ,md for the < oni-* 
panioit, who had been dear to me. But the grief wchild 
have been a very snuill one coiniiarcd to that which 1 
feel now, believing, as I do, only too fii mly, that my pool 
fnend has been murdered ” 

“ Murdcied I " 

The father and daugh?ei simultaneously repeated the 
houible woid. fhe fathei’s face changed to a ghastly 
duskiness of hue ; the daughtei’s face dtopped upon hci 
(lasped hands, and was never lifted again throbgliout 
the interview IS 

“Ml. Audley, you are mad ! “ exclaimed Harcourt 
Falboys ; “ you are mad, ojr else you aie commissioned 
by youi fnend to pl.iy upon my feelings. I protest 
against this proceeding as a conspiracy ; and 1 — re- 
voke my intended forgiveness of the person who was 
once my som” 

He^was himself again as he said this. The blow had 
been a sharp one, but its effect liad been momentary 

“ It is far* from my wish to alarm you unnecessarily, 
sii,” answered Robert. “ Heaven grant that you may 
M right and I wrong f I^pi^y that it may be so, but I 
cannot think that it is So- -T cannot even hope that it is 
so. I come to you for advice. I will state f o you plainly 
and dispassionately the circnmstauces which have 
aroused my suSpieions. If you say those suspiciims are 
foolish and unfounded, I am ready to submit to your 
better judgment. I will leave Engird; and I will 
abandon my search for the evidence wanting io— to 
confirm my fears. If you say ^ on. I will go on.” 

Nothing could be moif? gratii^ng to the vanity of Mr. 
Harcourt TDalboys than this appe^. He declared him- 
ready to listen to all that Robert might have to 
say„ and reddy to assist him to the uttermost of his 
pow^fr. 

He laid some stress upon this last assurance, deprecat- 
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ing the value of his advire with an affectation that was 
as transparent as his self-conceit, 

Robert Atidlcy drew his chair nearer to that of Mr. 
* Talbo}^, and commenced a minutely^detailed account of 
all'Hhat had hapj^ned to George from the time of his 
arrival in England to the hour of his dlsa})pearanre, as 
well as all that had occurred since his disappearance in 
any way touching upon that particular subject. Har- 
court Talboys listened with demonstrative attention, now 
and then interrupting the speaker to ask some magisterial 
kind of question. Clara Talboys never once lifted her 
face from her clasped hands. 

The hands of the clock pointed* to a quarter-past 
eleven when Robeiit bcgs|ni his story. The clock struck 
twelve as he finished. 

lie had carefully suppressed the names of his uncle 
and his uncle’s wife in relating the circumstances in 
which they had been concerned. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, when the story had been told, 
” I await your decision. You have hear^ my reasons 
for coming to this terrible conclusion. In what Aanner 
do those reasons influenoe you ? ” 

” They do not in any way turn me fromrmy previous 
opinion,” answered Mr. Harcourt Talboys, with the 
unicasoning pride of an obstinate man. ” I still thiftk, 
as I thought lieforc, that my son is alive, and that his 
disappearance is a conspiracy against myself. I decline 
to become a victim of that conspiracy.” 

” And you tell me to stop ? ” asked Robert solemnly. 

” I toll you only this : if you go on, you go on for 
yonr own satisfaction, not for mine. I see nothing in 

what you have told me to alarm me for the safety of 

your friend.” 

'' So be it, then,” exclaimed Robert suddenly; ” from 
this moment I wash my hands of this business. From 
this moment the purpose of my life shall be to forget it.” 

He rose a$ he spoke, and took his hat from the table 
on which he had placed it He looked at Clai'a Talboys. 
Her attitude had never changed since she had dropped 
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her face upon her hands. “ Good-morning, Mr. Talboys,” 
he said gravely. “ God grant that you are right ! God 
grant that I am wrong 1 But I fear a day will come 
when you will have reason to regiet your apathy, re-* 
specting the untimely fate of your only son.” 

He bowed gravely to Mr. Harcourt Talboys and to 
the lady, whose face was still hidden by her hands. 

He lingered for a moment looking at Miss Talboys, 
thinking that she would .look up, that she would make 
some sign, or show some desire to detain him. 

Mr. Talbo]^ rang for the emotionless servant, who led 
Robert off to the hall door with a solemnity of manner 
tyhich would have \)een in jxsr^fect keeping had he been 
leading him to execution. 

” She is like her father,” thought Mr. Attdley, as he 
glanced for the last time at the di ooping head. “ Poor 
George, you had need of one frjcnd in this world, for you 
have had very few to love you ! ” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CLARA. 

Robert Audlev found tifie driver asleep upon the box 
of his lufnbering vehicle. He had ht*cii entertained with 
beer of so hard a nature as to induce temiibrary strR^guia- 
tion in the daring imbilwr lliercof, and he was yity gflad 
to welcome the return of his fare. The old white horse, 
which looked as if it had been foaled in the year in which 
the carriage had been built, and seemed, hke the carriage, 
to have outlived the fashion, was as fast Asleep its 
master, and woke u}( with a jerk as Eobei t came down 
the stony flight of step#, attended by Ws, executioner, 
who waited rospectfuUy till Mr. Audley had entered the 
veWcle and been turned off. , , , 

hotte, roused by a snUck of his dnver s whip 
and a shake of the Shabby leins, crawled Off in a semi 
somnambulent statO,*anfi Robert, with his^ hat very 
much over his eyes, thought of his missing friend. 

<S^ge had played in these siiff gardens, and under 
these dre.uy firs, ^^rs ago, perham— if it were jxmble 
for the most froUcsome youth to be pkj'ful within Ihe 
range of Mr. Harcourt Talboys’s hard gray eyes. He 
had played beiwiath these dark trees, perhap, with the 
sister who had heard of his fate to-day without a tear. 
Robert Audley looked at the rigid pnmness of the 
ofdiwly gtounds, wondering li»t^ George could hayp 
grown up in such a place to be the frank, genejeom, 
careless friend whom he had Jknowai How was itimt, 
with ids father perpetually before hk eyes, he had not 
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giown up after the father’s disagreeable itiodei, to be a 
nnisaiico to his fellow-nien? How was it/ Because 
we have Some One higher than our parents to thank 
for the souls wliich make us great or small ; and because,* 
while family noses and family chins may descend uj 
ordeily sequence fiom father to son, from giandsiie to 
gi-andchild, as the fashion of the fading flowers of one 
year ai e lepioduced in the buddh^ blossoihs of the next, 
the spiiit, more subtle th,an the wind which blows among 
those flowers, independent of all earthly nde^, owns no 
order but the harmonious Law of God. 

“Thank God!” thought Robert Audley — “thank 
God! It is over. 'My poor friend must lest in his un- 
known grave ; and I shall not be the means of brhiging 
disgrace upon ' those I love. It will come, peihaps. 
sooner or later, but it will not come tlirough me. The 
iprisis is past, and 1 am free.” 

'Ifie.^^clt an unutterable relief in this tlwAight. His 
generous nature revolted against the office which he had 
founjJ thruSt upon him — the office of spy, the collector 
of damning facts that led on to horrible deductions. 

He drew ^ long breath— a djgh of relief at his lelease. 
It was all over now. 

The fly was crawling out of the gale of the plantation 
as he thought tins, and he stood up in the vehicle to look 
back at the dreary fir tiees, the gravel paths, the smooth 
grass, and the great desolate-loolpng rw-biick mansion. 

He was startled by the appearance of a woman running, 
almost flying, along the icarria|e-diive by which he had 
come, and waving a handkerchief in her upliftetl hand. 

He stared at this singular apjxuition for some moments 
in silent wonder, before he was able to reduce his stupc^- 
fdetion into words. 

Is it the flying female wants ? ” he exclaimed 
at last. You’d better stop, perhaps,” he added to the 
, flyman. ** It is an Age «E eccentriaty, an abnormal era 
of the world’s history. *§116 may want me. Very likely 
I left my pocket-handkerrhief b^'nd me, and Mr. 
Talboys nos swat this person with it. Perhaps I’d 
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better get out and go and meet her. It's civil to send 
my handkeicliief." 

Mr. Robert Audley deliberately dt'scended from the 
fly, and walked slowly towards the hurrying female 
figufe, which gained upon him rapidly. 

He was rather shori -sighted, and it was not until the 
woman came very near to him that he saw who she was. 
Good hea\’ens ! he exclaimed. “ It's Miss Talboys.” 

It was Miss Talboys, flushed and breathless, with a 
shawl ove^ her head. 

Robert Aiidley now saw her face clearly for the first 
time, and he saw that she was very handsome. She had 
brown eyes, like George's, a pale tohiplexion (c>he had 
been fluslied when She approached him, but the colour 
faded away as she recovered her breatli), regular features, 
and a mobility of expression which boie record of every 
change of feeling. He saw all this in a few moments, 
and he wondereti only the more at the stoicism ot her 
manner during his interview with Mr. Talboys. There 
were no teais in her eyes, but they were bftght vdth a 
feverish lustre — terribly bright and dry— and he could see 
that her lips trembled as the spoke to him. ^ 

Miss Talboys," he said. " what can I ? — ^why " 

She interrupted him suddenly, catching at his wrist 
with hcjr disengaged hand--^e was holding her shawl in 
the other. 

" 0 let me speak to you,” she cried—” let me speak 
to you, or I shall go mad! I heard it all. I l:)clieve 
what you believe ; and I shall go mad unless I can do 
something — something towards avenging his death." 

For a few moments Robeit Audlejr was too mhch be« 
wildered to answer her. Of all things possible upon 
earth he had least exacted to behold her thus. 

" Tak# my arm, Miss Talboys,” he said. " Pray calm 
yourself! bet us walk a httle way back towards the 
house, and talk quietly. I would not have spoken as I 
did before you had 1 Iqiown — 

” Had you known that 1 loved my brother," she said 
quickly. "How should you know that I loved him? 
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Hqw should any one think that I lovcfl him, when I have 
never had power to win him a welcome benralh that 
roof, or a kindly word from his father ? How shoulcl I 
dare to betray my love for him in that house, when I 
knew that even a sister's affection would be turned to 
his disadvantage ? Y'ou do not know iny father, Mr. 
Audlcy. I do. I knew that to intercede for (ieorge 
would have been to ruin his cause. I knew that to leave 
matters in my father's hands, and to trust to time, was 
my only chance of evei* seeing that dear brother again. 
And I waited — ^waited jutiently, always hoping for the 
best ; for I knew that my father loved his only son. I 
see your contempinious smile, Jfr, Audley, and I dare say 
it is difficult for a stranger to believe that underneath 
his affected stoicism my father conceals some degree of 
affection for his children — no very warm attachment, 
peihaps, for he has always niled his life by the strict law 
of duty. Stop," she said suddenly, laying her hand 
upon liis arm, and looking back through Ihe straight 
avenue of fines ; ** I ran out of the house by the back 
wayf Papa mast not see me talking lo you, Mr. Audley, 
and he must not sec the fly standing at the gate. Will 
you go into the highroad and tell the man to drive on a 
little way ? I will come out of the plantation by a little 
gate farther on, and meet you in the road." 

" But you will catch cold, Miss Talboys," remonstrated 
Robert, looking at her anxiously, for he saw that she was 
trembling. " You are shivering now." 

Not with cold," she answered. " I am thinking of 
my brother George, If you have any pity for the only 
sister your lost friend, do what I ask you. Mr. Audley. 
I must speak to you — t must speak to you— calnily, if 
I can." 

She put her hand to her head as if trying to collect her 
thoughts, and then pointed to the gate. Robert bowed 
and left her. He told the man to drive slowly towards 
the station, and walked on by the side of the tarred fence 
surrounding Mr. Tall)oys's gi-ounds. About a hundred 
yards beyond the principal entrance he came to a little 
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wooden gate m the* It-iice, and waited by it toi 
Talboys. * 

■ She joined him presently, with her shawl still ovei her 
head, and her eyes still bright anrl tearless. 

"’Will you walk with me inside the plantation ? ” she 
said. “ We might be observed on the highroad.” 

He bowed, p^sed through the gate, and shut it behind 
him. • * 

When she took his offered arm he found that she was 
still trembling — ^trembling very ’violently, 

" Pray, pray calm yourself. Miss Talboys," he said : 
“ I may have been deceived in tljt' opinion which I have 
formed ; I may ” 

“ No, HO, no 1 " she exclaimed, “you are not deceived. 
My brother has been murdered. Tell me the name ot 
that woman — the Woman whom you susiiecl of being 
concerned in his disappearance— in his murder.” 

" That I cannot do until 

" UntU when ? ” 

" Until 1 know that she is guilty.” • 

“ You fold my father that yon would abandon aJ! idea 
of discovering the truth --^ihat you would rest satisfied to 
leave my brotlucr’s fate a horrible myst«y*hever to be 
solVed upon this earth ; but you will not do so, Mr. 
Audley— yon will not be false to the memory of your 
friend. You will see justice done upon those who have 
destroyed him. You trill do thfe, will you not ? " 

A gloomy shadow imead itself like a dark cloud over 
Robert Audley’s hancBome face. 

He remembered what had $aid the day before at 
Southampton,— 

” A hand that is stronger than my own is beoikoning 
me onward upon the daik road*" 

A quarter of an hour before, he had hdOerid that all 
was ovtr, and that he was released the dreadful 
duty of discovering the septet of Georije's death. Now 
this girl* this apparently |>assiotdess ml, h«d found a 
Voice, and ‘wm urging him on towards his fate. 

“ Xf you msw what misery to me may be involved in 
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dbcovering tile troth. Miss T^boys,” he said, "you 
would scarcely ask me to pursue this business any 
fiirtiw«." 

“ But I do ask you/* idle answered, with suppressed’ 
passion — “ i do ask you. I ask you to avenge my 
brother's untimely death. Will you dp so — yes or no ? ** 

“ What if T answer no ? " 

" Then I will do it myself f*' slie exclaimed, looking 
at him with hw bright, brown eyes. " I myself will 
follow up the clue to this roj^stery ; I will find this woman 
—yes, though you refuse to tell me in what part of 
England my brother disappeared, 1 will travel from one 
end of the world to ’the other to find the secret of has fate, 
if you refuse to find it for me. I aih of age ; my own 
nmtiess ; rich, tor I have money left me by <me of my 
aunts ; I sl)al] be able to employ those who will help 
me in my search, and I will make it to their interest to 
serve me well. Choose between the two alternatives, 
Mr. Audley. SbaQ you or I find my brother's murderer ? 

Hejookedi in her face, and saw that her resolution was 
the f^t of no trandent womanish enthusiasm, whidh 
would give jvay un4«r the pilssure of difficulty. Her 
beautifm featmes, pstuially statuesque in their noble 
ontlmes, seemed transformed into marble by the rigidity 
of her exi«essidn. the face at which he looked was the 
face of a woman whom death only could turn from her 


"I have grown up in an atmosphere of suj^iression," 
she said quietly ; “ I have stiffed and dwwed the 
natural||eeimg8 of my heart, until they have become un- 
natural in their intaoeity. I have been allowed neither 
friends nor lovers. My mother died when I was very 
young. My father has always been to me what you saw 
hiui To-day. I have had no one but my brother. All 
the love tmt wy he^ can hold has been centred upon 
him. Do you wonder, then, that when T beat that his 

n n| Hie has beat ended by the hand, of treachery that 
4m to see vengeance done upon the traitor ' 0 

my Cbd t shs afed» suddenly dasptag her hands and 
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looking upward to the cold winter sky, “ lead me to the 
murderer of my brother, and let mine be the hand to 
avenge his untimely death ! ** 

I^oberl AudJey stood looking at her with awe-sliicken 
admiration. Her beauty was elevated into sublimity 
by the m tensity of her suppressed })assK)n. She was 
different trom all other women whom he had ever seen. 
His cousin was pretty, his undoes wife was lovely, but 
Clara TaJl)oys w*'is beautiful. ,Niobe\s lace, spblimaled 
by sorrow, could s<'arcely have been more purely (dassical 
than hens. Even her dress, Pnrilan in its gray simplidty, 
became her beauty better than a more beautiful dress 
would have become a less beautilul woman. 

Miss* Talboys/’* said Robert, alter a pause, “your 
brother shall not be unavenged. He shall not be lor- 
gotten. I do not think that any professional aid which 
you could })rocuie would lead you as surely to the seciet 
of this mystery as 1 can lead you, if you are i)atient and 
trust me.” 

“ T will trust you/' she answered, “ foi I see thai you 
will help me.” 

“ I believe that it is ifty destiny to do he said 
solemnly. 

In the whole courfee of his conversation with Harcouri 
Talboys, Robert Audley had carefully avoided making 
any aeductious from the circumstances which ho had 
submitted to George's father. He had simply told the 
story of the missing ihan's life, from the hour of his arriv- 
ing in London to that of his disappearance ; but he saw 
that Clara Talboys had arrived at the same conclusion 
as himself, and that it was tacitly understood between 
them. 

Have you any letters of your brother's, Miss Tal- 
boys ? '' he asked. 

Two : one written soon after his marriae^ ; the other 
written at Liverpool, the night before He sailed for 
Australia.” 

“ Will you let me see them ? ” 

“ Yes, I will Send them to you, if you will give me your 
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address. You will write to me from time to time, will 
you not, to tell me whether you are approaching the 
tiuth. I shall he obliged to act sectitly here, but I am 
going to leave home in two or three months, and I shall 
be perfectly free then to act as I jJease/' • 

“You are not going to leave England ? Robert asked. 
“ Oh no 1 I am only going to pay a long-promised 
visit to some friends m Essex." 

Robert started so violently as Clara Talboys said this 
that she 'looked suddenly at his face. The agitation 
visible there betrayed a part of his secret. 

“ My brother George disappeared in Essex," she said. 
He could not contradict her. 

“ I am sorry you have discovered so much," he rejiiicd 
My position becomes every clay more complicated, 
every day more painful. Good-bye ! " 

She gave him her hand mechanically when he held out 
his, but it was colder than marble, and fell lifelessly at 
her side wlien he released it, 

“ Pray lose no time in returning to the house," he 
said* earnestly. "I fear you will suffer from this 
morning's work." t 

“ Suffer !*" .she exclaimed scornfully/ " You talk to 
me of suffering, when the only creature in this woild who 
ever loved me has been taken from it in the bloom of 
youth. What can there be for me henceforth but suffer^ 
ing ? What is the cold to me ? " she said, flinging back 
her shawl, and baring her beautiful head to the bitter 
wind. " I would waUc from here to London barefoot 
through the snow, and never stop by the way, if I could 
biing him back to life. What would I not do to bring 
him back ? What would I not do ? " 

The words broke from her in a wail of passionate 
sorrow ; and clasping her hands before her face, she wept 
for the first time that day. The violence of her sobs 
shook her slender frame, and she was obliged to lean 
against the trunk of a tree for support. 

Robert looked at her with a tender compassion in his 
face ; she was so like the friend whom he had loved and 
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lost, that (I naroasib u n biia io think ot hfr as a 
stranger; imposjj^Ie to remember that they had met 
that morning for tie first time. 

• “ Pray, pray be ralra,” he said ; “ hope even against 
hopfe. We may both be deceived: your brother may 
still live.” i 

“Oh! if it were so,” she murmured p^sionately; 
” if it could b6 so.” ' 

“ Let us try and hope that it may be so.” 

"No,” she answered, looking at him through her 
tears, ” let us hojic for nothmg but revenge. Good-bye, 
Mr. Audley ! .Stop ; your address.” 

He gave her a card, which she put' into the pocket of 
her dress. • 

“ I will send you Geoj^ge's letters,” she said ; ” they 
may help you. Good-bye ! ” 

She left him, half bewildered by the passionate energy 
of her manner and the noble beauty of her face. He 
watched her as she disappeared amongst the straight 
trunks of the fir trees, and then walked slbwly out of 
the plantation. 

” Heaven help those ulio stand betweei me and the 
secret ! ” he thought ; ” for they will be sacrificed to the 
memory of George Ijalboyr.” 



CHAPl'ER XXV. 


' GEORGE’S LETTERS. 

Robert Audlky did not stop at Southampton, except 
<0 change carriage^ and claim a carpct-l)ag which he 
had left at (he station m the morning. He travelled 
by an expiess, and leached (he Waterloo terminus an 
hour 01 two after dark. The snow, which had been hard 
and cusp in Dorsetshire, was a black and gj'easy slush 
in the Wateiloo Road, thawed by the lamps of the gm- 
palaces and the flaring gas in the butchers’ shojis. 

Robert Audley shrugged his shoulders as he looked 
at th% dingy streets through which the hansom carried 
him, the cabman choosing— 'swth that delicious instinct 
which seem^ innate in the drivers of hackney vehicles— 
all those dark and hideous thoroughfares utterly un- 
known to the ordinary pedestrian. 

“ What a pleasant thing Ufe is ! ” thought the banister. 
"What an unspeakable boon — what an overpowering 
blessing 1 JLct any man make a calculation of his ex- 
istence, subtracting the hours In whicn he has been 
thoroughly happy— leally and Mtirely at his ease, without 
one arriire pensh to mar hi^ enjoyment— without the 
most infinitesimal cloud to overshadow (he biightness 
of his horizon. Let him do this, and surely he will laugh 
in utter bitterness of soul when he sets down the sum 
of bis felicity, and discovers the pitiful smallness of the 
amount. He will have enjoyed himself for a week or ten 
days in thirty years perhaps. In thirty years of dull 
December, and blustering March, and showery April, 
and daric November weathei, there may have been seven 
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or eight glorious August days through which the sun has 
blazed in cloudless radiance, and the summer breezes 
have breathed perpetual balm. How fondly we recol- 
lect those solitary days of pleasuie, and hope tor their 
recurrence, and tiy to plan the circumstances that ma<le 
them blight; and ni range, and piedestinate, and 
diploma tue with fate for a renewal of the lemcinheied 
joy. As if any joy could ever be built up out ol such 
and such constituent parts ! As if happiness were not 
essentially accidental “-a bright and wandering biid, 
utterly irregular in its luigratiou ; with us one summer's 
day, and foi evei gone from us on the next ! Look at 
matrimony, for instance," mused Roljcrt, who was as 
meditative in the jolting volucie for whose occupation 
he was to jiay sixpence a mile as if he had been licling 
a mustang on the wide loneliness of Ihe prairies — look 
at matrimony ! Who is to say whicli shall he tlie one 
judicious selection out ot the nine hiindied and nmelv- 
nine mistakes ? Who shall decide from the first aspect 
of the slimy creature which is to be the ont eel out ol 
the colossal bag of snakes ? That girl on the kerb’stone 
yonder, waiting to cioss« the street when my chariot 
shaU have passed, may be the one woman 6ut of every 
female creature in this vast universe who could make me 
a happy man. Yet I pass her by, bespatter lier with 
the mud from my wheels, in my helpless ignorance, in 
my Mind submission to the awful hand of falalit3\ If 
that gill, Clara Talboys, had been five minutes later, 
I should have left Dorselshiie thinking her cold, hard, 
and unwomanly, and should have gone to my grave with 
that mistake part and parcel of my mind. 1 took her 
for a stately and heartless automaton : I know her now 
to be a noble and beautiful woman* What an incab 
culabk difference this may make in my life 1 When I 
left that house, I went out into the winter day with the 
determination of al>andoning all further thought of the 
secret of George’s death, I see her, and she forces me 
onward upon the loathsome path, the crooked byway 
of watchfulness and suspicion. How can I say to th^ 
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sister of my dear friend, ' I believe that your brother 
has been murdered ; 1 believe that I know by whom, 
but I will take no step to set my doubts at rest, or to 
confirm my fears ’ ? T cannot say this. This womai** 
knows half my secret ; she will soon possess herself of 

the rest; and then— and 

The cab stopped in the midst of Robert Audley's 
meditation, and he h<id to pay the cabman, and submit 
to all the dreary mechanism of hte, winch is the same 
whether we arc glad ol sorry— whether we arc to be 
married or hung, elevated to the woolsack, or disbarred 
by our brother benchers on some mysterious technical 
tangle of wrong-doing which is a social enigma to those 
outside the Middle Temple. 

We aie apt to bo angry with this cmel hardness in our 
life— this unllmching regularity in the smaller wheels 
and meaner mechanism of the human machine, which 
knows no stoppage or cessation, though the mainspring 
be for ever broken, and the hancls pointing to purposeless 
figures upon a shattered dial, 

Wfio has not felt, in the first madness of sorrow, an 
unreasoning rage against the.»mute propriety of chairs 
and tables, ^he stiff squareness of Turkey carpet'i, the un- 
bending obstinacy of the outwar<l apparatus of existence ? 
We want to root up gigantic trees m a primeval foiest, 
and to tear their huge branches asunder in our convulsive 
grasp ; but the utmost that we can do for the relief of 
our passion is to knock over an easy-chair, or smash a 
few shillings’ worth of crockery ware. 

Madhouses are large .\nd only too numerous ; yet surely 
it is strange they are not larger, when we think of how 
many helpless wretches must beat their brains against 
this hopeless persistency of the orderly outwaid world, 
as compared with the storm and tempest, the riot and 
confusion within — when we remember how many 
minds must tremble upon the narrow boundary between 
reason and unreason, mad to-day and sane to-morrow, 
mad yesterday and sane to-day, 

Robert had directed the cabman to drop him at the 
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comer of Chancery I.ane, and he ascended the brilliantly- 
lighted staircase leading to the dining saloon of The 
London, and seated himself at one of the snug tables with 
o confused sense of emptiness and weariness, rather than 
anylagreeable sensation of healthy hunger. He had come 
to the luxurious eating-house to dine, because it was 
absolutely nectary to eat something somewhere, and a 
great ded easier to get a very good dinner here than 
a very bad one from Mrs. Maloney, whose mind ran in 
one narrow channel of chojK athd steaks, only variable 
by small creeks and outlets in the way of " briled sole ” 
or “ biled mackViff," The solicitous waiter tried in vain 
to awaken poor Robert to a proper sense of the solemnity 
of the dinner question. He muttered something to the 
effect that the man might bring him anything he liked, 
and the friendly waiter, who knew Robert as a frequent 
guest at the little tables, went back to his master with a 
doleful face to say that Mr. Audley from Fig-tree Court 
was evidently out of spirits. Robert ate his dinner, and 
drank a pint ot Moselle ; but he had poor eippiedation 
for the excellence of the viands or the j^elicate fragrance 
of the wine. The raentail monologue still went on, and 
the young philosopher of the modem school* was arguing 
the favourite modem question of the nothingness 'of 
everything, and the folly of taking too much trouble 
to wal]^ upon a road that led nowhere, or to compass 
a wbrk that meant nothing. 

" I accept the dominion of that pale girl with the 
statuesque features and the calfh bitnrii eyes,” he thought . 
” I recognize tha powar ol a mind superior to my own, 
and I yield to it and bow down to it. I’ve been acting 
for and thinking for myself for the last few 

months, and I'm tirecl of the unnatural business. I’ve 
been false to the leading principles of my life, and I've 
.suffered for my folly. I found two gray hiairs in my head 
the week before last, and||jan impertinent crow has 
planted a delicate impressioirof hfe foot under my right 
eye. Yes, I'm getting old upon tip right side ; and why 
— ^why should it be so ? ” 
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He pushed away his plate, and devated Ids eyebiows 
tlionghtfuUy, starmg at the crumbs upon the glistening 
damask, as he pondered the question, — 

“ What the devil am I doing in this gakreP “ he asl ecl. 
“ But 1 am ill il, and I can’t gel out of it, so I’d better 
submit m^'self to the brown'cyqd giil, and do what she 
tells me. patiently and faithfully. What a wonderful 
solution to life’s enigma there is in petticoat government ! 
Man might lie in the sunshine and eat lotuses, and fancy 
it ‘ always afternoon,’ if his wile would let him ! But 
she won’ll, bless her impulsive heart and aclive mind ! 
She knows better than that. Whoever heard of a woman 
taking life as it ought to lie taken ? Instead of sup- 
porling it as an unavoidable nuisanre, only redeemable 
by its brevity, she goes through it as it it were a pageant 
or a piocession. She diesses for it, and simpers, and 
grins, and gesticulates. She pushes hei neighbours, and 
si niggles for a good place in the dismal march ; she 
elbows, and writhes, and tiampies, and prances, to the 
one end of makiiig the most of the misery. She mts up 
early and sits up mie, and is loiyl, and restless, and noisy, 
and unpitying. She drags her husband on to the wool- 
sack, or pushes him into rarliament. She drives him 
full butt at the d^ar, lazy machinery of government , 
and knocks and buffets him about the wheels, and cranks, 
and screws, and pulleys ; imlil somebody, for quiet’s 
sake, makes him something that she wanted him to be 
made. That's why incompetent nien sometimes sit in 
high places, and interpose their jwxtf muddled intellects 
between the things to be done and the people that can 
do them, making universal confusion in the helpless 
hmocence of well-placed incapacity. The square men 
in the round holes are pushed into them by their wives. 
The Eastern potentate who declared that women were 
at the bottom of all mischief should have gone a little 
further and stated why so. It is because women 
arc »»m teay, They don’t Imow what it is to be quiet 
They are Semiramides, and* Cleopatras, and Joan of 
Aic.'., t^ueeu Elizabeths, and CatheiUxe the seconds, and 
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they riot in battle* and murder, and clamour, and despera- 
tion, If they can't agitate the universe and play at l)all 
jvith hemispheres, they'll make mountains of warfare 
and*vexation out oi dome^tK' inoleliills, and biewsocral 
storms in household teanipb. Forbid thoin to hold loith 
u|>on the fieedoiu of natrons and the wrongs of mankind, 
and they'll quarrel with Mrs. Jones alrout the shape 
of a mantle or the character of a small niaidseivant. 
To c ull them the woakei sex is a-hideous mockery They 
are the stronger sex, the noisioi, the more persevering, 
the more self-assertive sex. They w^ant fieetlom of 
opinion, variety of o(‘cui)alion, do they ? ]-el them ha\'e 
it. Let tliem be l;^wyers, doctors, preachers, leac lieib, 
soldier's, legislator's — anything they like; but let them 
be quiet— if they can,’^ 

Mr, Audlcy jmshed his hands through the thick 
luxuriance of hL straight brown hair, and uplifted the 
dark mass in his despair. 

'' 1 hate women," he thought savagely. They are 
bold, brazen, abominable creatures, invented fop the 
annoyance and destruciiqfi of their snf)ejiors. Look at 
this business of poor Crcorge's ! It's all woman’s work 
fmtrKone end to the other. He manies a woman, and 
his father ^ usts him ob, jreuniless and l^iofessionless. He 
hears of the woman's death, and he breaks his heart - 
his good, honest, manly heart, worth a million of the 
treacherous lumps erf self-interest and mercenary cal- 
culation which beat m women’s breasts. He goes to a 
woman's house, and he is never seen alive again. And 
now 1 find myself driven into a corner by another woman, 
of whose existence 1 had never thought until this day. 
^d — and then," mused Mr. Audlcy, rather irreverently, 

there's Alicia, too ; hhe*s another nuisance. She^d 
like me to marry her, I know ; and she'll make me do it, 
I dare say* before she has done with me. But I'd much 
rather not ; though she is I dear, bouncing, generous 
creature, bless her poor little heart ! " 

Robert paid his bill and rewarded the waiter libemlly. 
The yoiing barrister was very willing to distribute his 
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comfortable little income amongst the people who served 
him, for he carried his indifference to all things in the 
universe, even to the matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. J^erhaps he was rather exceptional in this, as 
yon may frequently find that the philosopher who <^]ls 
life an cinjity delusion will be pretty sharp in the invest- 
ment of liis moneys ; and will recognize the tangible 
nature of India Bonds, Sjianish Certificates, and Egyptian 
Script, as contrasted with the painful uncertainty of an 
Ego or a noii-Ego in meta'physics. 

The snug rooms in Fig-tree Court seemed dreary in 
thcii* orderly quiet to Robot t Audley upon this particular 
evening. Ho had no inclination for his French novels, 
though there was a packet of uncut romances, comic and 
sentimental, ordered a month before, waiting his pleasure 
u])on one of the tables. He took his favourite meer- 
schaum and drojiped into his favourite chair with a sigh. 

** ICs comfortable, hut it seems abominably lonely 
to-night. If poor George were sitting opix)site to me, 
or- — or even George's sistei --she’s very like him — 
existdhee might be a little more endurable. But when a 
fellow has lived by himself for eight or ten years he begins 
to be bad coinpany.'' 

He burst out laughing presently, as he finished ’‘his 
first pipe. 

The idea of my thinking of George's sister," he 
thought ; what a preposteions idiot I am 1 " 

The next day's post brought hiigp a letter in a firm 
but feminine hand, which was strange to him* He found 
the little packet lying on his breakfast-table, beside the 
warm French roll wrapped in a napkin by Mrs. Maloney's 
careful but rather dirty hands. He contemplated the 
envelope for some minutes before opening it— not in any 
wonder as to his correspondent, for the letter bore the post- 
mark of Grange Heath, and he knew that there was only 
one person who was likel3L to write to him from that 
obscure village, but in that lazy dreaminess which was 
a part of his character. 

Prom Clara Talboys/' he murmured slowly, as lie 
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looker! critically at the clearly-shaped letters of his name 
and address. “ Yes, from Clara Talhovs, most ^cidcd^ ; 
I recognize a feminine i^emblance to poor (icoi^’s 
hand ; neater than his, and more dfecided than his, but 
very like, very like.” 

He turned the letter over and examined the seal, which 
bore his friend’s familiar crest. 


” I wonder what she says to me ! " he thought. “ It’s 
a long letter, I dare say ; she’s the kind of woman who 
would write a long letter — a letter that will urge me on, 
drive me forward, wrench me out of myself. I’ve no doubt. 
But -that can’t be helped— so here goes 1 ” 

He tore open the envelope with a'sigh of resignation. 
It contained nothing but George’s ttvo letters, and a 
, few words written on the flap : — “ I send the letters ; 
please preserve and return lJiera.~C.T." 

The letter, written from Liverpool, told nothing of 
the writer’s life, except hjs sudden determination of 
starting for a new world, to redeem the fortunes that had 
been ruined in the old. The letter, written almost 


immediately after George’s marriage, contained a full 
description of his wife — such a description as a man could 
only write within three weeks of a love-maten — descrip- 
tioin in which every feature was minutely catalogued, 
every grace of form or beauty of expression fondly dwelt 
upon, every charm of mannep lovingly depicted. 

Robert Audley read the letter three times before he 
laid it down Jt 

" If George coulohave known for what purpose this 
description would seiwc when he wbote it,” thought the 
young barrister, ” surely his hand would have fallen 
paralyzed by his side, powerless to shape one syllable 
of these tender words.” 



CHAPTER XXVT. 

RETROGRADE INVESTIGATION. 

W 

The dreary 1-ondon January dragged its dull length 
blowly out. The last slender records of Christinas time 
were swept away, and Robert Audloy still lingered in 
town— still spent his lonely evenings in his quiet sitting- 
room in Fig-tiee Conrt—stiU wandered listlessly in the 
Tempje Gardens on sunny mornings, absently listening 
to the childjen’s babble, idly watching their play. Hfc 
had tflany friends among the inhabitants of the quaint 
old buildings round him ; he h#.d other friends far away 
in pleasant country places, whose spare bedrooms were 
always at Bob's serivee, whose cheerful firesides had 
snugly luxurious chairs specially allotted to him. 

But he seemed to have Wt all taste for companionship, 
all sympathy with the pleasures and occupations of te 
class, since the disappearance of George Tafboys. Jovial 
young barristers indulged in facetious observations upon 
Mr. Audley's pale face and moody manner. They sug- 
gested the probability of some unhappy attachment, 
some feramine iU-usage, as the secret cause of the change. 
They told him to be of good cheer, and invited him to 
supper-parties, at which “ lovely woman with all her 
faqlts, God bless her ! ” was drunk by gentlemen who 
shed tears as they proposed the toast, and were maudlin 
and unhappy In Uieir cups towards the close of tha 
entertainment. Robert liad.no inclination for the win^ 
bibbing and the punch-inaldng. The one idw of h» 
life liad beeom* m maatwr. H® was tl» bemdaa slave 

8 
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of one gloomy thought, one homble presentiment. A 
daik cloud was brooding over his uncle’s house; and 
it was lus h<ind which was to give the signal for the 
falling of the thunderbolt that was to ruin that noble 
life. 

If she would only take warning and nin away/’ 
he said to Jiimself sometimes. " Heaven knows I have 
given hei a fair (hance. Why doesn’t she take it, and 
1 un away ? ’’ 

He heaid sometimes from Sir Michael, sometimes from 
Alicia. The young lady's letter rarely contained more 
thm a few curt lines, informing him {hat her papa was 
well, and that f^ady Audley was in very hign spirits, 
iimusing herself in her usual frivolous manner, and with 
^ her usual disix>gard for other people 

A letter from Mr. Marchmont, the Southampton school- 
master, informed Robert that little Georgey was going 
on very well, but that he was behindhamd in bis education, 
and had not yet passed the intellectual Rubicon of words 
of two syllables. Captain Maldon had called to w his 
^andson, but that privilege had been withheld from him, 
in accordance with Mi. Dudley’s instructions. The old 
man had furthermore sent a parcel of pastry and sweet- 
meats to the little boy, which had also been rejected on 
the ^ound of indigestible and bilious tendencies in the 
edibles. 

Towards the clo$e of February, Robert received a 
Idler from his cousin Alicia, which hurried him one step 
farther forward towards his destiny, by causing him to 
return to the house from which he bad been in a manner 
exiled at the instigation of his uncle's wife. 

Papa is very ill/' Alicia wrote r not dangerously 
ill, thank God ( but confined to hk room by an attack 
of low fever which has succeeded a violent cold, Come 
and see him, Robert, if you have any regard for your 
nearest relations. He has spoken about you several times, 
and I know he wijl be glad to have you with him. Come 
at once, but say nothing about this letter.~From your 
afiectionate camxk Aucuu*’’ 
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A sick and deadly tciror chilled Robert Audley’s h('dit 
as he read this letter — a vague yet hideous fear, wliich 
he dared not shape into any definite form. , 

“ Have 1 done right ? ” he thought, in the first agony 
of this new hoiTor — “ have I done right to tamper with 
justice ; hnd to keep the secret of my doubts, in the 
hope that I was shielding those I love from soirow and 
disgrace ? What .shall 1 do if I find him ill ; very ill ; 
dying perhaps ; dying upon her bicast ? What shall 
I do ? ” 

One course was clear before him ; and fhe hist step 
of that course was a* rapid journey to Audley Couit. He 
packed his poi tmanteau ; junijied .into a cab ; and 
reached the railway station within an hour of his receipt 
of Alicia’s letter, which had come by iJie aiternoon '' 
po.st. 

The dim village lights flickered faintly through tJie 
growing dusk when Robert reached Audley. He lelt 
his portmanteau with the station-master, and walked 
at a iSisurely pace through fho quiet lanes that led away 
to the still loneliness of the Court. The over-arching 
trees stretchSd their leafless branches above his head, 
bare and weird in the dusky light. A low moaning winci 
swept across the flat meadow land, and tossed those 
nigged branches to and fro against the. dark gray sky. 
They kxiked like the ghostly arms of shrunken and 
withered giants beckoning Robert to his uncle’s house. 
They looked like threatening phantoms in the chill 
winter twilight, gesticulating to him to hasten upon his 
journey. The long avenue, so bright and pleasant when 
Ihe perfumed limes scattered their light bloom upon the 
pathway, and the dog-rose leaves floated on the summer 
was terribly bleak and desolate in the cheerless 
interregnum that divided the homely joys of Christm^ 
from the pale blush of coming spring — a dead pause in 
the year, in which Nature seems to lie in a tranced sleep, 
awaiting the mystic signal for the budding of the tree 
and the bursting of the flower. 

A mournful presentiment crept into Robert Audley’s 
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heart as he drew nearer to his uncle’s house, Everj? 
dianging outline in the landscape was familiar to him ; 
, every bend of the trees ; every caprice of the untram- 
melled branches ; every undulation m the bare hawthorn 
hedge, broken by dwarf horse-chestnuts, stunted willows, 
blarJcbeiTy and hazel bushes. ' 

Sir Michael had been a second father to the young 
man. a generous and noble friend, a grave and earnest 
adviser; and perhajw the strongest sentiment of Robeit’s 
heart was his love for the gray-bearded baronet. But 
the grateful affectio^ Was so much a part of himself 
that it seldom found an outlet in words ; a»d a stranger 
would never have fathomed the strength of feeling which 
lay, a de^p and powerful cuirent, beneath the stagnant 
surface of the barrister’s character. 

“ What would become of this place if my uncle weie 
to die ? ” he thought, as he drew nearer to the ivied 
archway, and the still waterpools, coldly gray in the 
twilight. “ Would other pwpe live in the old house, 
and sit under the low pak ceilmgs in the homely f^iliar 
rooms ? ” (, 

That wonderful faculty of association, sO interwoven 
with the inmost fibres of even the hai'dest nature, filled 
the young man's breast with a prophetic ]>ain as he 
remembered thht, however long or late, the day must come 
on which the oaken slmttets would be closed for a while, 
and the sunshine shut out of the house he loved. It was 

E ainful to him even to remember this, as it must always 
e painful to thihlc of the narrdw lease wliich the greatest 
upon this earth can .(Over hold of its grandeurs. Is it 
so wonderful that some wayfaters drop asleep under the 
hecte^ scarcely caring to toil onward on a journey that 
lea<B to no abiding habitation f Is it wonderful that 
there have been quietists in the world evear since Christ’S 
religion was first preached upon earth ? Is it strange 
that there is patient Endurance and tranquil resignation, 
calm expectation *f that which is to come on the faritwar 
shore of the dark-flowing river ? Js it not rather to be 
wondered that anybody should ever care to be great 
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for greatness' sake ; for any other reason than pure 
consoientiousness— the simple fidelity of the servant 
who fears to lay his talent by in a napkin, knowing that 
indifference is near akin to dishonesty ? If Robert* 
Audley had lived in the time of Thomas A Kempisr he 
would very likely have built himself a narrow hermitage 
amid some forest loneliness, and spent his life in tranquil 
imitation of the reputed author of “ The Imitation.” As 
it was. Fig-tree Court was a pleasant hermitage in its 
way, and for breviaries hnd Books of Hours, it is sad 
to say the young barrister substituted Paul de Kock and 
Dumas fils. But his sins were qf so simply negative 
an order, that it wbuld have been very easy for him to 
have abandoned them for negative virtues. 

Only one solitary light was visible in the long irregular 
range of windows facing the archway, as Robert passed 
under the gloomy shade of the rustling ivy, restless 
in the chill moaning of the wind. He recognized tiiat 
lighted window as the large oriel in his uncle’s room. 
Whe^ last lie had looked at the old house it had been 
gay with visitors, every window* glittering like a low 
star in the dusk; now, dark and«iient, it faced the winter’s 
night like some dismal baronial habitation, deep in a 
woodland solitude. * 

The man who opened the door for the unexpected 
visitor brightened as he recognized his master’s nephew. 

“ Sir Michael will be cheered up a bit, sir, by the sight 
of you,” he said, as he ushered Robert Audley into the 
firelit library, which seemed desolate by reason of the 
baronet’s easy- chair standing empty on the broad hearth- 
rug. “ Shall 1 bring, you some dinner here, sir, before 

S >u go upstairs ? ” tne servant asked. " My lady and 
iss Audley liave dined early during my master's illness, 
but t can bring you an 3 d;hing you wouid pl^e to take, 
sir.” 

” I’ll take nothing until I have seen my uncle,” Robert 
answered, hurriedly ; ” that is to say, if I can see him at 
<mce. He is not too ill to receive me; I suppose ? ” he 
added, anxiously. 
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Oh no, sir — ^uot too ill ; only a little low, sir. This 
way, if you please/* 

He conducted Robert up the short flight of shallow 
oaken stairs to the octagon chamber in which (reorge 
TaJboys had sat five months before, staring absently 
at my lady*s portrait The picture was finished now, 
and iiung in the post of honour opposite the window, 
amidst Claudes, Poussins, and Wouvermans, whose less 
brilliant hues were killed by the vivid colouring of the 
modern artist. The bright lace looked out of that 
tangled glitter of golden hair, in which the pre-Raphael- 
ites delight, with a piocking smile. Robert paused for 
a moment to glance at the wclbr'emembered picture. 
Two or three moments atterwards he had passed thiough 
my lady*s boudoir and dressing-room, and was standing 
upon the threshold of Sir Michael's room. The baronet 
lay in a quiet sleep, his arm lying outside the bed, and 
his strong hand clasped in his young wife's delicate 
fingers. Alicia sat in a low chair beside the broad open 
hearth, on which htigc logs burned fiercely ‘in the ^frosty 
atmosphere. The interior of this luxurioas bedchamber 
might have made a striking picture for an artist's pencil. 
The massive furniture, dark and sombre, yet broken up 
and relieved here and there by masses of glowing colour ; 
the elegance of every detail, in which wealth was sub- 
servient fo^ purity of taste; and last, but greatest in 
importance, the graceful figures of the two women and 
<hc noble form of the old man, would have formed a 
worthy study for any painter. ^ ^ 

lyUry Audley, with her disordered hair m a pale haze 
of yellow gold about her thoughtful face, the flowing 
lines of her white cashmere dressing-gown falling in 
straight folds to her feet, and clasped at the waist by a 
cestus of ^te and gold, might have served as a modeJ 
for a mediaeval saint ; and what saintly martyr of the 
Middle Ages could have borne a holier asjpect than the 
man whose gray beard lay upon the dark silken coverlet 
of the stately bed ? 

Robert paused upon the threshold, fearful of awaking 
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his UTicle. The two ladies had hedid his ste]>, cautious 
though he had been, and lifted their heads to look at hini. 
My lady's face, quietly watching the sick man, had worn 
an anxious earnestness which made it only more bea iitiful ; • 
but the same face, recognizing Robert Audley, fatied 
from its delicate brightness, and looked scared and wan 
in the lamplight. 

“ Mr. Audley ! " she cried, in a faint tremulous voice. 

Hush ! *' whispered Alicia, with a warning gesture ; 

“ you will wake papa.— How good of you to come, 
Robert!" she added, in the same whispered tones, beckon- 
ing to her cousin to take an armchair near the bed. 

The young man sfeated himself in the indicated seat at 
the bottom of the bed, and opposite fo my lady, who sat 
close beside the i)iIlows. He looked long and earnestly 
at the face of the sleeper ; still longer, still more earnestly 
at the face of Lady Audley, which was slpwly recovering 
its natural hues. 

He has not been very ill, has he ^ " Robert asked, in 
the sjme kej^ as that in which Alicia had spoken. 

My lady answered the question. 

'' Oh no, not dangerously ill,*' she said, without taking 
her eyes from her husband's face ; “ but stUl we have 
L)een anxious, very, very anxious." 

Robert never relaxed his scrutiny of that pale face. 

“ She shall look at me," he thought ; " I will make her 
meet my eyes, and I will read her as f have read her before. 
She shall know how useless her artifices are with me." 

He paused for a few minutes before he spoke again. 
The regular breathing of the sleeper, the ticking of a gold 
hunting-watch suspended at the head of the bed, and the 
crackling of the burning logs, were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness. 

I have no doubt you have been anxious, Lady 
Audley I*" Robert said, after a pause, fixing my lady's 
eyes as they wandered furtively to his face. " There is 
no one to whom my uncle's life can be of more value than 
to you. Your happiness, your prosperity, your fa/efy^ 
depend alike tlpon ms existence. 
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The whisper in which he uttered these words w^ too 
low to reach the other side of the room where Alicia sat. 

Lucy Audley’s eyes met those of the speaker with some 
gleam of triumph m their light 

I know that,” she said. “ Those who strike me must 
strike through him.” 

She pointed to the sleeper as she spoke, still looking at 
Robert Audley. She defaed him with her blue eyes, tlieii 
brightness intensified by the trjumph in her glance. She 
defied him with her quiet smile^ — a smile of fatal beauty, 
full of lurking significance and mysterious meaning— the 
smile which the artist had exaggerated in his portrait of 
Sir Michael’s wife. 

Robert turned ati^ay from the lovely face, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand ; putting a barrier between my 
lady and himself— a screen which baflBed her penetration 
and provoked her curiosity. Was he still watcWng her, 
or was he thinking ? and Of what was he thinking ? 

Robert Audley had been seated at the^ bedside for 
upwards of an hour Wore his uncle woke. The baronet 
was pleased to see his nephew. 

It was very good of ybu to come tome, 5ok,” he said. 
“ 1 have been thinking of you a good deal since I’ve been 
ill. You and Lucy must be g^ friends, you know. 
Bob ; and you must leam to think of her as your aunt, 
sir ; though she is ^ung wd beautiful I and— and— 
and — you undemtano, eh ? " 

Roliert grasped his uncle’s han^j^bvt be looked down 
gravely as he answered*^ — . . , . 

“ I do understand you, sir,” he said, quietly ; ' and 
I give you my word of honour that I am steeled aghmst 
my lady's fascinations. She knows that as well as I do." 

Lucy Audley made a little grimace with her pretty 

lips. 

" Bah, you silly Robert I " she exclaimed ; “ you take 
ever 3 rthing au s&ieux. If I thought you were rather top 
your^ for a nephew, it was only in my fear of other 

peopl^l’s foolisih gossip, not from any 

Sue hesitated for a moment, and was sirred the task 
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of condtiding her sentence by the timely intervention of 
Mr. Dawson, her late employer, who entered the room 
upon his evening visit while she was s|)eaking. 

He lelt the patient’s pulse; asjced two or t^ee* 
guestions ; pronounced the baronet to be steadily 
improving ; exchanged a few commonplace remarfe 
with Alicia and Lady Audley; and prepared to leave 
the room. Robert rose and accompanied him to the 
door. , 

“ I will light you to the staircase," he said, taking a 
candle from one of the tables and lighting it at the lamp. 

“ No, no, Mr, Agdley, prav do not trouble yourself,” 
ex|>ostulated the surgeon ; know^ my way very well 

Robert insisted ; and the two men left the room 
together. As they entered the octagon antechamber, 
the barrister paused and shut the door behind him. 

“ Will you see that the other door is closed, Mr. 
Dawson ? " Jie said, pointing to that which opened upon 
the steircase. " I wish to have a few moments’ private 
conversation with you." 

“ With much pleasure," replied the surgeon, complying 
with Robert's request ; ** but if you are at all alarmed 
about your uncle, Mr. Audley, I can set your mind at 
rest. There is no occasion for the least uneasiness. 
Had his illness been at all serious, I should have tele- 
graphed immediately for the family physician.” 

am Sure thatj|you would have done your duty, 
sir," answered Rob^ gravely. " But I am not going 
to speak of my unde. I wish to ask you two or tliree 
questions about another person.” 

“ Indeed 1 ’’ 

" The person who once lived in your family as Miss 
Lucy Graham ; the person who is now Lady Audley." 

Mr. Dawson looked up with an expression of surprise 
upon his quiet face. * 

" Pardon me, Mr. Audley,” he answered ; " yotf caa 
scarcely eigiect me to answeh any questions about jmttf 
uncle’s wife without Sir Michael’s express permission. 
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I can understand no motive which can prompt you to 
ask such questions— no worthy mofive, at least He 
, looked severely at the young man, as much as to say, 

You have been tailing in love with your uncle’s pretty 
wife, sir, and you want to make me a go-between in 
some ti*eacherous flirtation ; but it won’t do, sir, it 
won’t do." * 

I always respected the lady as Miss Graham, sir," 
he said, " and I esteem her doubly as Lady Audley — 
not on account of her altered position, Decause she 
is the wife of one of the noblest men in Christendom," 

You cannot respect my uncle or my uncle’s honour 
more sincerely than I do,’^ answered Robert. " I have 
no unworthy motive for the questions I am about to ask ; 
and you mu$i answer them." 

Musi ! " echoed Mr, Dawson indi^iantly. 

** Yes ; you are my uncle’s friend. It was at your 
house he met the woman who is now his wife. She 
railed herself an orphan, I believe, and enlisted his pity 
as well as his admiration in her behalf. She toRl him 
that she stood alone ia the world, did she not ?— 
without friends or relatives. That was all* I could ever 
Icani of her antecedents." 

" What reason have you to wish to know more ? " 
asked the surgeon. 

"A very terrible reason/^ answered Robert Audley. 
** For some months past I have struggled with doubts 
and suspicions which have embitfer^ my life. They 
have grown stronger every day ; and they will not be 
set at rest by the commonplace sophistries and the 
shallow ai'guments with which men try to deceive them- 
selves, rather than believe that which of all things upon 
earth they most fear to believe. I do not think that 
the woman who bears my uncle’s name is worthy to be 
his f wife. I may wrong her. Heaven grant that at is 
so 1 ^ But if I do, the fatal chain of circumstantial 
evidence never yet linked, itself so closely about an 
^tinnocent person. I wish to set my doubts at rest, or — 
]bt to confirm mv Th^rc is but one manner in 
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which I cat! do this. I must trace the lile of my uncle’s 
wife backwards, minutely and carefully, from this night 
to a period of six years ago. This is the twenty-fourth, 
of February, fifty-nine. I want to know every rceord 
of her life between to-night and the February of the 
year fifty- three." 

“ And your motive is a worthy one ? ’’ • 

“Yes; I wish to clear her from a very dieadtul 
suspicion. ’’ * 

“ Which exists only in your mind ? ’’ 

“ And in the mind of one other person.” 

“ May I ask who that person is ? " 

“ No. Mr. Dawson,” answered Robert, decisively ; 

" 1 cannot reveal anything more than what 1 hive 
.dready told you. I am a very irresolute, vacillating 
man in most things. In this matter I. am compelled 
to be decided. I repeat once more that I must know 
the history of Lucy Graham's life. If you refuse to 
help me to the smil extent in your power, I will find 
otheiS who will help me. Painful as it would be to mo. 

I will ask my uncle for the information which you would 
withhold ramer than be baffled in the first step of my 
investiration.” 

Mr. Dawson was silent for some minutes. 

“ I cannot express how much you have astonished 
and alarmed me, Mr. Audley,” he said, “ I can tell 
you so little about Lady Audley’s antecedents, that it 
wduld be mere obstinacy to withhold the small amount 
of information 1 possess, I have always considered 
your uncle’s wife one of the most amiable of women. 

I cannot bring myself to think her otherwise. It would 
be an uprooting of one of the strongest convictions of 
my life were I compelled to think iU of her. You wish 
to follow her life ^kwards from the present hour to 
the year fifty-three ? ” 

“I do.” 

" She was married to your uncle last June twelve- 
months, in the midsummer of fifty-seven. She had 
lived in my house a little more than thiiteen months. 
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She became a member of my household upon the four- 
teenth of May, in the year fifty-six.” 

” And she came to you- — 

‘‘From a school at Brompton — a school kept by a 
lady of the name of Vincent. It was Mrs. Vincent’s 
strong recommendation that induced me to receive 
Miss Graham into my family without any more especial 
knowledge of her antecedents," 

“ Did you see this Mrs. Vincent ? " 

'*1 did not. I advertised for a goveipiess, and Miss 
Graham answered my advertisement. In her letter 
she referred me to Mrs. Vincent, the proprietress ot a 
school in which she. was then residing as junior teacher. 
My time is always so fully occupied that I was glad to 
escape the necessity of a day’s loss of time in going 
from Audley to London to inquire about the young 
lady's qualifications. I looked for Mrs. Vincent’s name 
in the Directory, found it, concluded that she was a 
responsible person, and wrote to her. H«r reply was 
perfectly satisfactory Misa Lucy Graham « was 
assiduous and conscientfous, as well as fully qualified 
for the situation I ofiEer^. I accepted this reference, 
and I had no cause to regret what may have been an 
indiscretion. And, now Mr, Audley, I have told you 
all that I have the power to tell,” 

” Will you be so^kind as to give me the ^dress of this 
Mrs, Vincent ? ” asked Robert, taking out his pocketbook. 

"Certainly, She was then Uvink at No. 9 Crescajnt 
Villas, Btomi^on." 

" Ah ! to be sum,” muttered Mr. Audley, a recollec- 
tion of last September fitting suddenly back upon him 
as the surgeon spoke. "Crescent ViDas—yes, I have 
heard the address before, from Lady Audley herself. 
This lire- Vincent telegranhed to my uncle’s wife early 
in last September. She was ill— dying, I believe— and 
sent for my lady, but had removed frm her old house, 
and was not to be found." . i 

" Indeed i I never beard Lady AtuQt^ mentfon the 
mreu m sta n oe, " 
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“ Perhaps not. It occurred while I was down here. 
Thank you, Mr. Dawson, for the information which you 
liavr ‘o kindly and honestly given me. It takes me 
back fv.o and a half years in the history of my lady’s* 
life ; but I have still a blank of three years to fill*U}> 
befcae I can exonerate her from my terrible suspicion. 
Good-evening ! ” 

Robert shook^^hands vrith the surgeon and relumed to 
Iiis uncle’s room. He had been away about a quarter 
of an hour. Sir Michael had fallen asleep once 
and my lady’s loving hands had lowered the heavy cui- 
tdiiis and .shaded the lamp by the bedside. Alicia and 
her father's wife \vcro taking tea in Lady Audlcy’s 
boudoir, the room next to the antfechambei in which 
Robert and Mr. Dawson had been seated. 

Lucy Audley looked up from her occupation amongst 
the fragile china cups, and watched Robert rather 
anxiously as he walked softly to his uncle’s room and 
back again to the boudoir. She looked very pretty and 
inno^nt, seated beliind the graceful group of delicate 
opal china and glittering silver. Surely a pretty woman 
never looks orettier than vheil making tea. The most 
feminine and most domestic of all occupations imparts 
a magic , harmony to her every movement, a witchery 
to her every glance. The floating mists from the boil- 
ing liquid in which she infuses the soflthing herbs, wl^ose 
secrets are known to her alone, envdop her in a cloud 
of scented vapour, through which she seems a social 
fairy, weaving potent spells with Gunpowder and Bohea. 
At the tea-table she reigns omnipotent, Unapproach- 
able. What do men know of the mysterious beverage ? 
Read how poor Hazlitt made life tea, and shudder at 
the dreadful barbarism. How clumsily the wretched 
creatures attempt to assist the wi|ch president of the 
Ica-fray ; how hopelessly they hold the Kettle, hrMr con- 
tinually they imperil the frail cups and saucers, or the 
taper hands of the priestess I To do away with the tea- 
tablo is tp rob woman of her ’legitimate etnpire. To send 
a couple of hulking men about amongst your visitors, 
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distributing a mixture made in the housekeeper’s room, 
is to X educe the most s^>rial and friendly of ceremonies 
to a formal giving out of rations. Better the pretty 
^influence of the teacups and saucers gracefully wielded 
m h woman’s hand than all the inappropriate power 
snatched at the point of the pen from the unwilling 
stonier sex. Imagine all the women of Englahd ele- 
vated to the high level of masculine intellertuality, supe- 
rior to crinoline, superior to pearl ])owder*and Mrs* Rachel 
Levison, above taking the p^ns to be pretty, above 
making themselves agreeable, aliove tea-tables and that 
cruelly scandalous and rather satirical gossip which even 
strong men delight in, and what a drekry, utilitarian, ugly 
life the sterner sex ^inust lead. 

My lady was by no means strong-minded. The starry 
diamond upon her busy white fingers flashed hither and 
tlnthor amongst the tea-things, and she bent her pretty 
head over the marvellous Indian tea-caddy of sandal- 
wood and silver with as much earnestness as if life held 
no higher purpose than the infusion of Bohdh. ^ 

'' You*!! iajke a cup of tea with us, Mr. Audloy ? 
she asked, pausing with I'he teapot in her hand to look 
uj) at Robert, who was standing near the door. 

“If you please.” 

” But you have not dined, perhaps ? Shall I ring 
and toll them to. bring you something a little more 
substantial than biscuits and transparent bread-and- 
butter ? ” 

No, thank you, Lady Audlcy. I took some luncheon 
before I left town* T\l trouble you for notliing but a 
cup of tea.” 

He seated himself at the little table and looked across 
it at his cousin Alicia, who sat with a book in her lap, 
and ^d the air of being very much absorbed in its 
pagesi The bright brunette complexion had lost its 
glowing crimson, and the animation of the young lady^s 
manner was suppressedw)n account of her lather's ill- 
ness, no doubt, Robert thought* 

Alicia, my dear/' the banister said, after a very 
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leisurely contemplation ol his cousin, “ you’ie not look- 
mg well.’' 

Miss Audley shrugged her shoulders, but did not con- 
descend to lift her eyes fioin her book. 

“ Perhaps not,” she answered contemptuously. “ What 
does it matter ? I am trying to become a jiliilosopher 
of your school, Robert Audley What does it matter 
Who cares whether 1 am well or ill ? ” 

“ What a spitfire she is ! ” thought the bai rister. fie 
alwa3rs knew his cousin was angi-y with him when she 
addressed him as ” Robert Audley/’ 

You needn’t jiitch into a fellow because he asks you 
a civil question, Alicia,” he said reproachfully " As to 
nobody caring about your health, that’s nomeuse. I 
care.” Miss Audley looked up with a bright smile 
“Sir Harry Towers cares.” Miss Audley returned to 
her book with a frown. 

“ What are you reading there, Alicia i ’’'Robert asked 
after a pau§e, dmhig which he had sat thoughtfully 
stirring his tea. 

“ ‘ Changes and Chances.’ ” 

“ A novel i*” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who is it by ? ” 

“Tlie author of ‘Follies and Faults,’” answered 
Alicia, still pursuing her study ol the romance upon 
her lap. 

“ Is it interesting ? ” 

Miss Audley pursed up her lips and drugged hei 
shoulders. 

“ Not particularly,” she said. 

“ Then I tliink you might have better manners than 
to read it while your first cousin is sitting opiiosite 
you,” observed Mr. Audley, with sbme gravity, ‘^espe- 
caMly as he has only come to pay you a flying visit, and 
will be off to-morrow morning.” 

“ To^rniorrow morning 1 ” exclaimed my lady, looking 
up suddenly. 

Though the look of joy upon Lady Audley’s face was 
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as brief as a finish of lighining in a summer’s sky, it was 

not unperceiverl by Robert. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ I shall be obliged to lun up to 
Loijdon to-morrow on busmc.ss, but J shall return the 
next day, if you will allow me, Lady Audley, and stay 
here till iny uncle recovers.” 

“ But you arc not seriously alarmed about him, are 
you ? ” asked* my lady anxiously. “ You do not think 
him very ill*? " * 

“ No,” answered Robert. ” Thank Heaven ! I think 
there is not the slightest cause for apprehension.” 

My lady sat silent for a few momfnts, looking at the 
empty teacups witji a prettily thoughtful face — a face 
grave with the innocent seriousness of a musing child 
" But you wore closeted such a long time with Mr. 
Dawson just nOw,” she said, after this brief pause; “ I 
was quite alarmed at the length of your conversation. 
Were you talking of Sir Michael all the time ? ” 

“ No,' not all the time.” * 

My lady looked down at the teacups once more. » 

“ Why, what cOUld yqu find to say to Mr. Dawson, 
or he to say to you ? ” she asked, after another pause. 
” Y’ou are almost strangers to each other.” 

“ Suppose Mr. Dawson wished to consult me about 
some law business.” 

“ Was it that ? ” cried Lady Audley eagerly. 

“ It would be rather improfessional to toll you if ii 
were so, my lady,” answered Robert gravely. 

My la4y bit her lip, and relapsed into silence. Aljcia 
threw down her book, and watched her cousin’s preoccu- 
pied face. He talked to her now and then for a few 
minutes, but it evidently cost him an effort to arouse 
himself from his reverie. 

"tJwti my word, Robert Audley, you are a very 
agreeahle companion,” exclaimwl Alicia at length, her 
rather limited stock of patience quite exhausted by two 
or three of these abortive attempts at conversation. 
” Perhaps the next time you come to the Court you 
will be good enough to bring your tHtnd with you. By 
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your present inanimate appearance I should imagine 
that you had left your intellect, such as it is, some- 
where in the Temple. You were never one of the 
liveliest of people, but latterly you have really grown 
almost unendurable. I suppose you arc in love, TVIr. 
Audley, and are thinking of the honoured object of 
your affections,” 

He was thinking of Clara Talboy’s uplifted face, sub- 
lime in its unutterable grief ; of her impas^ned words, 
still rinmng in his ears as clearly as when they were 
first spoken. Again he saw her looking at him with her 
bright brown eyes.. Again he heard that solemn ques- 
tion, ” Shall you or I find my brother’s murderer ? " 
And he was m Essex, in the little Village from which 
he firmly believed George Talboys had never departed. 
He was on the spot where all record of his friend’s life 
ended as suddenly as a story ends when the reader 
shuts the book. And could he witbdi'hwnow from the 
investigation in which he found himself involved ? 
Could he stop now ? For any consideration ? No, a 
thousand times no 1 Not witlj the image of that grief- 
stricken facev imprinted on his mind, not with the accents 
of tliat earnest appeal ringing in his ear. 



CHAPTER .XXVII. 


so FAR AND NO FARTHER. 

Robert left Andley the next morning by an early train, 
and reached Shoreditch a little after nine o’clock. He 
did not return to his chambers, but called a cab and 
drove straight to Crescent Villas, West Brompton. He 
knew that he should fail in finding the lady he went to 
seek at this addr^s, as his uncle had failed a few months 
before, but he thought it possible to obtaip some clue 
to the schoolmistress's new residence, in spite Sir 
Michael’s ill success. 

“ Mrs. Vincent was in S dying state, according to the 
telegraphic message,” Robert thought ” II I do find 
her, I shall at least succeed in discovering whether that 
message was genuine.” 

He found Crescent Villas after some difficulty. The 
houses were large, but they lay half embedded amongst 
the chaos of brick and mortar rising around them. New 
terraces, new streets, new squares led away into hope* 
less masses of stone and plaster on every side. The roads 
were sticky with damp clay, which clogged the wheels 
of the cab and buried the fetlocks of the horse. The 
desolation of desolation — that awful aspect of incom- 
pleteness and discomfort which pervades a new and im** 
finished neighbourhood — ^had set its dismal seal upon 
the surrounding streets which had arisen about and 
intrenched Crescent Villas; and Robert wasted forty 
minutes by his own watch, tmd an hour and a quarter 
according to the cabman’s reckoning, in driving up and 
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down uninhabited streets and terraces, trying to find 
the Villas, whose chimney-pots were frowning down upon 
him all the while, black and ^’-enerable, amid groves of 
virgin plaster, undimmed by tin^e or smoke. 

Having at last succeeded in reaching his destination, 
Mr. Audley alighted from the cab, directed the driver 
to wait for him at a certain comer, and set out upon 
his voyage of discovery. 

If I were a distinguished Q.C., I could, not do this 
sort of thipg/* he thongKt, My time would be worth 
a guinea or so a minute, and I should be retained^ in 
the great case of Hoggs t?,, Boggs, going forward tliis 
very day before a’ special Jury in Westminster Hall. 
As it is, I can afford to be patient/' • 

He inquired for Mrs. Vincent at tbe number which 
Mr. Dawson had given him. The maid who opened the 
door had never heard that lady's name ; but alter going 
to inquire of her mistress, she returned io tell Robert 
that Mrs, Vincent had lived there, but that she had left 
twojnonth^ before the present occupants had entered 
the house. “ And missus has been here fifteen months/’ 
the girl addgd explanatorily. • 

''But you cannot tell me where Mrs. Vincent went 
on leaving here ? '' Robert asked despondingly. 

" No, sir ; missus says she believes the lady failed, 
and that she left sudden likf, and didn’t want her *ad- 
dhess to be known in the neighbourhood/' 

Mr, Audley felt himself at a standstill once more. If 
Mrs, Vincent had left the place in debt, .she had no doubt 
scrupulously concealed her whereabouts. There was 
little hope, then, of learning her address from any of the 
tradespeople ; and yet, on the other hand, it was just 
possible that some of her sharpest creditors might have 
made it their business to discover the defaulter’s retreat. 
He looked about him for the nearest shops, and found 
a baker's, a stationer’s, and a fruiterer’s a few paces 
from the crescent — three empty-looking, pretentious 
shops, with plate^glass windows and a hopeless air of 
g^enulity. 
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He slopped at the cin[Kirmin baker, who caSkd hua- 
self a pastiycook and confectioner, and exhibited some 
specimens of petrified sponge-cakc in glass bottles, and 
some highly-glared tarts, covered ■yifith green gauze. 

“ She mmi have bought bread," Robert thought, as he 
deliberated before the baker’s shop, " and she is likely 
to have bought it at the handiest place. I’ll try the 
baker." 

The baker was standing behind his counter, disputing 
the items of a bill with a shabby-genteel young woman. 
H| did not trouble himself to attend to Rooeit Audley 
till he had settled the dispute, but he looked up as he 
was receipting the bill, and asked the barrister what 
he pleased to want. 

“ Can you tell me the address of a Mrs. Vincent, who 
lived at No, 9 Crescent Villas a year and a half ago ? ’’ 
Mr. Audicy inquired mildly. 

" No, I can’t,” answered the baker, growing veiy red 
in the face and speaking in an unnecessarily loud voice ; 
" and what’s more, I wash I could. That I4dy owys me 
upwards of eleven pound for bread, and it’s ratlier more 
Ilian I can afford to lose.^ If anybody can tell me where 
she lives, I shall bo much obliged to ’em for'so doing.’’ 

Robert Audley shrugged his shoulders, and wished tlie 
man good-morning. He felt that his discovery of the 
laic’s whereabouts would involve more trouble than he 
had expected. He might have looked for Ulrs. Vincent’s 
name in fhe Post Office Diredory, but Ite thought it 
scarcely likely that a lady who was op such uncomfort- 
able terras with her creditors would afford them so easy 
a means of ascertaining her residence. 

" If the baker can't find her, bow should / find her ? " 
he thought despairingly. " If a resolute, sanguine, 
active* and energetic creature, such as the baker, fail 
to discover Mrs. Vincent, how can a Ijraiphatic wretch 
like me hope to succeed ? '* 

Mr. Audley abandoned himself to these gloomy reflec- 
tions as he walked slowly back towards the comer at 
Which he had left the cab. About half-way batweeo 
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the baker’s shop and this corner he was arrested by hear- 
ing a woman’s slop close at his side and a woman’s voice 
asking him to stop. He turned, and found himself face 
to face with the i^bbily-dressed woman whom he 
left settling her account with the baker. 

“ b.h, what ? ” he asked vaguely. “ Can I do any- 
thing for you, ma’am ? Does Mrs. Vincpnt owe you 
money too ? ” 

“ Ves, ar,” the woman<answered, with a semi-genteel 
manner which corresponded with the shabby gcntUity of 
her dress ; “ Mrs, Vmcent is in my debt. But it isn’t 
that, air. I— I want to know, please, what your busi- 
ness may be with her — because — becah^n ■” 

“ Yvro can give me her address if choose, ma’am f 
That’s what yon mean to say, isn’t it ? ” 

The woman hesitated a little, looking rather sus- 
piciously at Robert 

" You’re not connected with— ^th the fally business, 
arc you, sir % ” she a^ed, after considering Mr. Audley’s 
pcrscffiaj appearance for a few moments. 

“ Ibe wWif, ma’am ? *' cried the young barrister, stal- 
ing aghast air his questioner. 

“ I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir,” exclaimed the 
hi de woman, seeing tnSt she had made some very awful 
ir. .tskfi. " I thought you might have been, you know. 

as ol the gentlemen who collect for the tally-shdps 
ill diesa so very handsome, and 1 know Mrs. Vincent 
ovics a good deal of money.” 

Ihib^ Andley laid Ins hand npon the speaker’s arm. 

'* My dear madam,” he said, " 1 want to know noth- 
in!:* of Mrs. Vincent's aflairs. So far from being con- 
cciued in vdmt 3 ^u call the ially IminMs, I have not the 
remotest id^ of what you mean by that expression. 
You may mean a pdUtical conspinu^ ; you may mean 
arane new species of taxes, Mrs. Vincent does not owe 
m any money, however badly she may stand vrith that 
awful looking bak«r. I new saw her in my life : but 
I wiMi to see her to-day for ‘the single purpose of siddng 
lier a few ver > p'ahi questions aoout a young lady who 
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once resided in lier house. If you know where Mrs. 
Vincent hves, and will give me her address, you will 
be doing me a great favour.” 

^e took out his card-case and handed a card to the 
woman, who examined the slip ot pasteboard anxiously 
before she spoke again. 

“ I'm sure you look and speak like a gentleman, sir,” 
Jie said, after a brief pause, “ and I hope you will excuse 
me if I’ve seemed mistrustful like ; but poor Mrs. Vincent 
has had dreadful difficulties, and I'm the only person 
hereabout that she has trusted with her address. I’m 
a dressmaker, sir, and I’ve worked for her for upwards 
of six years; and though she doesn’t pay me regular, 
you know, sir, she gives me a little money on account 
now and then, and I get on as well as I can. I may 
tell you where she lives, then, sir ? You haven’t de- 
ceived me, have you ? ” 

“ On my honour, no.” 

“ Well, then, sir,” said the dressmaker, dropping her 
voice as if she thought the pavement beneath hep feet, 
or the iron railings beforf the houses by her side, might 
have ears to hear her, “ it’s Acacia Cottage, Peckham 
Grove. I took a dress there yesterday for Mrs. Vincent,” 

“ Thank you," said Robert, writing the address in his 
pocketbook. " I am very much obliged to you, and 
you may rely upon it Mrs. Vincent sh^ not suffer any 
inconvenience through me.” 

He lifted his hat, bowed to the little dressmaker, and 
went back to the cab. 

” I have beaten the baker, at any rate,” he thought. 
“ Now for the second stage, travelling backwards, in 
my lady’s life.” 

The drive from Brompton to the Peckham Road was 
a very long one, and between Crescent Villas and Acacia 
Cotta^ Robert Audley had ample leisure for reflection. 
He thought of his uncle, lying weak and ill in the oak 
room at Audley Court. He thought of the beautiful 
blue eyes wat<Mng Sir MldhaeTs slumbers; the soft, 
white hands tending on his waking wants; the low. 
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musical voice soothing his loneliness, cheering and con- 
soling his declining years. What a pleasant picture it 
might have been had he been able to look upon it igno- 
rantly, seeing no more than otliers saw, looking no farther ' 
than a stranger could look 1 But with the black cloud 
which he saw, or fancied he saw, brooding over it, 
what an arch mockery, what a diabolical delusion, it 
seemed I 

Peckham Grove, pleasant enough in the summer-time, 
has lather a dismal aspect upon a dull February day, 
when the trees are bare and leafless, and the little gar- 
dens desolate. Acacia Cottage bore small token of the 
fitness of its nomenclature, and faced the road with its 
stuccoed wall, sheltered only by a “couple of tall and 
attenuated poplars. But it announced that it was 
Acacia Cottage by means of a small brass plate upon 
one of the gateposts, which was sufficient indication 
for the sharp-sighted cabman, who dropped Mr. Audley 
upon the paj/ement before the little gate. 

A«tcia Cottage was much lower in the social scale 
than Crescent Villas, and th^ small maidservant who 
came to the low wooden gate and parleyed with Mr. 
Audley was evidently well used to the encounter of 
relentless creditors across the same feeble barricade. 

She murmured the familiar domestic fiction of uncer 
tainty regarding her mistress's whereabouts, and told 
Robert that if he would please to state his name and 
business she would go and see if Mrs. Vincent was at 
home. 

Mr* Audley produced a card, and wrote in pencil under 
his own name, A connectiou of the late Miss Graham/’ 

He directed the small servant to carry this card to 
her mistress, and quietly awaited the result. 

The servant returned in about five minutes with the 
key of the gate. Her mistress was at home, she told 
Robert as she admitted him, and would be happy to 
see the gentleman. 

The square parlour into ’which Robert was ushered 
bore in every scrap of ornament, in every article <iC 
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tamiture, the unmistakabJie stamp ot that species oi 
poverty which is most comfortless, because it is never 
station:^. The mechanic who furnishes his tiny sii ting- 
room with half a dozen cane chairs, a Pembroke tabic, a 
Dutch clock, a tiny looking-glass, a crockery shepherd 
and shepherdess, and a set of gaudily-japanned iron 
tea-tras^s, makes the most of his limited possessions, 
and generaUy contrives to get some degi'ee ot comfort 
out of them; but tha lady^who loses the handsome 
furniture of the home she is compelled to abandon, and 
encamps in some smaller habitation with the shabby 
remainder — bought in by some merciful friend at the 
sale of her effects — carries with her an aspect of genteel 
desolation and tawdry misery not easily to be paralleled 
in wretchedness by any other phase which poverty can 
assume. 

The room which Robert Audley surveyed was fur- 
nished with the shabbier scraps snatched from the ruin 
that had overtaken the imprudent schogtlmistrcss in» 
Crescent Villas. A cottage piano, a chiffonnicr, sik sizes 
too large for tlie rttom ajid dismally gorgeous with tar- 
nished gilt mouldings, and a slim-legged card-table, 
placed in the post of honour, formed the principal pieces 
of furniture. A threadbare patch of Brussels carpet 
covereduthe centre of the room, and formed an oasis of 
roses and lilies amidst a desert of faded green drugget. 
Knitted curtains shaded the windows, in which hung 
wire baskets of horrible-looking plants of the cactus 
species, that grew downwards like soifte demented class 
of vegetation, whose prickly and spid.ar-like members 
had a fancy for standing on liieir heads. 

The green-baize covered card-table was adorned with 
gwidffy-bound annuals or books of be^luty placed at 
right angles ; but Robert Audley did hot avail himsdf 
of these literary distractions. He seated himself upon 
one of the ricke^ chairs, and waited Mtibntly for the 
advent of the schoolmistress. He could hear the hum 
of half a dozen voices in a room near him, and the 
gHng harmonies of a set of variations to ** I>h Conte,'* 
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performed upon a piano whose every wire was evidently 
m the last stage of attenuation. 

He had waited for about a quarter of an hour, when 
the door was oiiened, and a lady, very much dressed, 
ami with the setting sunhght of faded beauty upon hei 
face, eiiteied the room. 

“ Mr. Audley, I presume,” she said, motioning to 
Robert to leseat himself, and placmg herself in an easy- 
ohair opposite to him. “,You will pardon me, I hope, 
foi detaining you so long ; ray duties ” 

“It IS I who should apologize for intruding upon 
you,” Robert answered politely ; “ but my motive for 
calling upon you is 'a very serious one, and must plead 
my excuse. You remember the lacly whose name I 
wiote upon ray card ? " 

" Perfectly." 

‘‘ May I ask how much you know of that lady’s his- 
tory since her departure from your house ? " 

“ Very little ; in point of fact, scarcely an^ydhing at 
all. jVIiss Giaham, I believe, obtained a situation in the 
family of a surgeon lesideni in Essex, indefed, it was 
I who recommended her to that gentleman. I have 
never b6ard from her since she left me.” 

“ But you have communicated with her ? ” Robert 
asked eagerly. 

“ No, indeed.” 

Mr. Audley was silent for a few moment?, the shadow 
of gloomy thoughts gathered darkly on his face. 

‘‘May I ask if you sent a telegraphic dispatch to 
Miss Graham early in last September, statmg that 
you were dangerously ill, and that you wished to see 
her?” 

Mrs. Vincent smiled at her visitor’s question. 

“ I had no occasion to send such a messa|^,” she said. 
“ t have nev«s: been seriously ill in my Hfe.’^ 

Robert Audley paused before he asked any further 
questiDns, and scrawled a few pendtted words in his 
notebool^. 

‘‘ Jf t you a few straigh^tforward questions about 
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Miss Lucy Graham, madam*” he said, ” will you do me 
the favour to answer them without asking my motive 
for maldng such inquiries ? ” 

“ Most certmnly,” rei)lied Mrs, Vincent I know 
notiing to Miss Graham's disadvantage, and have no 
justification for making a mystery of the little I do 
know.” 

Then will you tell me at what date the young lady 
lirst came to you ? ” 

Mrs. Vincent smiled, and shook her head. She had a 
pretty smile — ^the frank smile of a woman who has been 
admired, and who has too long felt the certainty of 
being able to please to be utterly ““subjugated by any 
worldly misfurtunel 

** It's not the least use to ask me, Mr. Audley,” she 
smd. '' I'm the most careless creature in the world ; 
I never ,did and never couW remember dates, though I 
do all in my power to impress upon my girls how im- 
portant it is for their future welfare that they should 
know when William the Conqueror began <b rcigi\ and 
all that kind of tiling. But I haven't the remotest idea 
when Miss Graham came* to me, although know it was 
ages ago, for it was the very summer I had my peach- 
coloured silk. But we must consult Tonks; Tonks is 
sure to be right” 

Robert Audicy wondered who or what Tonks could 
be — a diary, perhaps, or a memorandum book, some 
obscure rival of Letts. 

Mrs. Vincent rang the bell, which was answered by 
the maidservant who had admitted Robert. 

” Ask Miss Tonks to come to me,” she said : I want 
to see her particularly.” 

In less than five minutes Miss Tonks made her appear- 
ance. She was wintry and rather frost-bitten in asi>ect, 
and seemed to carry cold and nipping airs in the scanty 
folds of her sombre merino dress. She was of no age in 
particular, and looked as if she had never been younger, 
and would never grow older^ but would remain for ever 
working backwaroa and forwards in her narrow groove, 
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like some self-feeding machine for the instruction of 
young ladies, 

'^Tonks, my dear/* said Mrs. Vincent, without cere- 
mony, this gentleman is a relative of Miss Graham*s. 
Do you remember how long it is since she came to u 5 at 
Crescent Villas ? ** 

** She came in August 1854,'* answered Miss Tonks, 
'' I think it was the eighteenth of August/ but Vm not 
quite sure that it wasn't, the seventeenth. I know it 
was on a Tuesday/' 

** Thank you, Tonks ; you are a most invaluable 
darling," exclaimed Mrs. Vincent, with her sweetest 
smile. It was, perhaps, because of the invaluable 
nature of Miss Tonks's servicers thai she had received 
no remuneration whatever from her employei for tlir* 
last three or four years. Mis Vincent might have 
hesitated to pay her from vfery contempt for the pitiful 
nature of the stipend as compared with the merits of 
the teacher. ^ 

Js there ‘anything else that Tonks or I can tell you, 
Mr. Audley ? " asked the schoolmistress. " Tonks has a 
far better memory than I have.^' 

" Can you tell me where Miss Graham came from when 
she entered your household ? " Robert inquire<l. 

" Not very precisely," answered Mrs. Vincent. '' I 
have a va^ue notion that Miss Graham said something 
about coming from tlie seaside, but she didn't say wliere, 
or if she did I have forgotten it.— Tonks, did Miss Graham 
tell you where sh^ came from ? " 

" Oh no ! " replied Miss Tonks, shaking her grim little 
head significantly. " Miss Graham told me nothing ; 
she too clever for that. She knew how to keep her 
own secrets, in spite of her innocent ways and her curly 
hair." Miss Tonks added spitefully. 

" You think she had secrets, then ? ” Robert asked, 
rather eagerly, 

"I know she had," replied Miss Tonks, with frosty 
decision—*" all manner of secrets. I wouldn't have en- 
gaged such a person as junior teacher in a respectable 
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school, without so much as one word of recommenda- 
tion from any living creatuie.” 

" You had no reference, then, from Miss Graham ? ” 
asked Robert, addressing Mrs. Vincent. 

No,” the lady answered, with some little cmbarras.s- 
ment ; “ I waived that. Mis.s Graham waived the ques- 
tion of salary, so I could not do less than waive the 
question of reference. She had quarrelled with her 
papa, she told me, and she wanted to find a home away 
jfrora all the peralc she had ever known. She wished to 
keep herself quite separate from these people. She had 
endured so much, she said, young as she was, and she 
wanted to escape from her troubles.' How could I press 
her for a reference ‘under these circumstances — especially 
when I saw that she was a perfect lady ? — You know 
that Lucy Graham was a perfect lady, Tonks, and it is 
very unl^d of you to sajlpsuch cruel things about my 
taking her without a reference.” 

‘'\^en people make favourites they are apt to be 
deceived by them," Miss Tonks answerfid, with icy 
sententiousness and with no very perceptible relevance 
to the point in discussiotl. 

“ I never made her a favourite, you jealous Tonks,” 
Mrs. Vincent answered reproachfully. I never said 
she was as Useful as you, dear. Yqu know I never did.” 

“ Oh no 1 " replied Miss Tonks, with a chilling accent, 
“ you never said she was useful. She was only orna- 
mental- -a person to be shown off to victors, and to 
play fantasias cUi the drawing-room piAiao.'* 

” Then j^ou can give me no clue to Miss Graham’s 
previous fiistory ? Robert asked, looking from the 
schoolmistress to her teacher. He saw very clearly that 
Miss Tonks bore an envious grudge against Lucy Graham 
--a grudge which even the lapse of time had not healed. 

' " If tms woman knows anything to imr lady’s detri- 
ment, she will tell it,” he ihbu^t, “She will tell it 
only tod willingly,” 

But Miss Tonics ap^ared tc* know nothing whateyftr, 
except that Hiss Graham had so^times dmared her* 
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solf ail ill-u£.ed creature, deceived by the baseness of 
mankind, an<l the Mctim of unmerited suftenngs in the 
way of poverty and deprivation. Beyond this Miss 
Tonks exmld tell nothing ; and although she made the 
most of what she rhd know, Robert very soon sounded 
the depth of her small stock of inforniatuni. 

“ I have only one more question to ask,” he said at 
last. “ It is tliis. Did Miss Graham leave any books or 
lmi(k-knafka. or any kind' of iproperty whatever, behind 
her when she left your establishment ? ” 

“ Not to my knowled^,” Mrs. Vincent replied. 

“ Yes,’* cried Miss Tonks sharply, “ she did leave 
somctlnug. She left a box. It’s upstairs in my loom. 

gut an old bonnet in it. Would you like to see 
the box ? ” she asked, addressing Robert. 

” If you will be so good as«to allow me,” he answered, 
*' I .should very much like to see it.” 

“ I’ll letch it down," said Miss Tonks. " It’s not very 
big.” * 

Sh? ran out of the room before Mr. Audley had time 
to utter an3t polite remonstranci. 

” How jiitiiess these women are to each other,” he 
thought, while the teacher was absent. “ This one knows 
intuitively that therp is some danger to her rival lurking 
beneath my questions. She sniffs the coming trouble to 
her fellow femade creature, and rejoices in itj and would 
take any pains to help me. What a world it is, and how 
these women take life out of our hands ! Helen Maldon, 
Lady Audley, Clara Talboys, and now Miss TonkS'-all 
womankind from beginning to end.” 

Miss Tonks le-cntcrcd while the young barrister was 
medititing upon the infamy of her sex. She carried a 
dilapidated/ paper-covered bonnet-box, j^hich she sub- 
mitted to RoWt’s inspection. 

Mr, Audley knelt down to examine the scraps of rail- 
way labels and addresses which were pasted here and 
thfiire upon the box. It had been knocked about upon 
a great many different lines of railway, and had evidently 
travelled cousiderably. Many of the labels had been 
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torn oCf, but fragments ot some of them remained, and 
U]^n one yellow scrap of paper Robert read the letters 

The box has been to Italy/' he thought. “Ihose 
are the first four letters of the word Turin, and the 
label is a foieigii one." 

The only direction which had not been cither defaced 
or torn away was the last, which bore the name of Miss 
Graham, passenger to London! Looking very closely at 
this lalxil, Mr, Audley discovered that it had been pasted 
over another. 

Will you be so good as to let mb have a little water 
and a piece of sponge ? " he said. I want to get off 
this ui)per label. Believe me that I am justified in 
what I im\ doing." 

Miss Tonics ran out of the room, and returned im- 
mediately with a basin of water and a sponge. 

" Shall I take off the label ? " she asked. 

" No,’' thank you," Robert answered coldly, " I can 
do it very well myself." 

He damped the uppel label several times before he 
could loosen the edges of the paper; but* after two or 
thiec careful attempts the moistened surface peeled off 
without injury to the underneath address. 

Miss Tonks could not contrive to read this address 
across Robert's shoulder, though she exhibited con- 
siderable dexterity in her endeavours to accomplish tliat 
object, 

^r. Audley repeated his operations upon the lower 
label, which he removed from the box and placed very 
carefully between two blank leaves of his pocket-book. 

" I need intrude upon you no longer, ladies," he said, 
when he had done Uiis. am extremely obliged to 
you for having afforded me all the information in your 
power, I wish you good-morning." 

Mrs. Vincent smiled and bowed, murmuring some com- 
placent conventionality about the delight she had felt in 
Mr. Audley's visit. Miss Tonks, more observant, stared 
at the white change which had come over the young man's 
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face since he had removed the upper label from the 
box. 

Robert walked slowly away from Arada Cottape 
"If that which I have found lo-day is no evidtncc loi 
a jury,” he thought, “ it is surely enough to coiivin< 0 
my unde that he has marned a designing and lulamous 
woman.” 



CHAPTER , XXVIII. 


BEGINNING AT THE OTHER END. 

Robert Aodley walked slowly through the leafless 
grove, under the hare and shadowless trees in the gray 
February atmosphere, thinking as he went of the dis- 
covery he had just made. * 

“ I have that in my pqcket-book,” he pondered, 
“ which forms the connecting link between the woman 
who.se death George Talboys read of in the^, Ttme^, news- 
paper and the woman “who rules in my uncle’s house. 
Ibe history "^of Lucy Graham ends abruptly on the 
threshold of Mrs. Vincent’s school. She entered that 
establishment in August 1854. The schoolmistress and 
her assistant can tell me this, but tliey cannot tell me 
whence she came. They cannot give me one clue to 
the secrets of her life from the day bf her birth until 
the day she entered that house. I can go no further 
in this backward investigation of my lady’s ante<;edents. 
Wliat am I to do, then, if I mean to keep my |Mromise 
to Clara Talbqys ? ” 

He walked on for a few paces rmlving this question 
in his mind, with a darker shadow than the shadows of 
the gathering winter twilight on his face,, ^d a heavy 
oppression of mingled sorrow and dread weighing down 
his heart. 

“ My duty is clear <aiough,*' he thought-—" not the 
less ow because it is painful— not the less dear be- 
cause it leads me step by step, carrying ruin and desok- 
tloa with me, to the home X love. X must b^sin at the 
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other end — I must begin at the other end and discover 
the history of Helen Talboys from the hour of George’s 
departure until the day of the funeral 111 the churclsyard 
at Ventnor/' 

Mr* Audley hailed a passing hansom, and drove back 
to his chambers. 

He reached Fig-tree C ourt in time to write a few lines 
to Miss Talboys, and to post his letter at St. IMartin’s- 
le-Grand before six o*clock. 

“ It will save me a day/* he thought, as he drove to 
the General Post Office with this brief epistle. 

He had written to ^Clara Talboys to inquire the name 
of the little seaport* town in which George had met 
Captain Maldon and his daughter ; for in spite of the 
intimacy between the ^wo young men, Robert Audley 
knew very tew particulars of his friend*s brief married 
hie. 

From the hour in which George Talboys had read the 
announcement of his wife's death in the columns of the 
Time^ he ha 3 avoided all mention of the tender history 
which had been so cruelly broken, the faftiiliar record 
which had bee^n so darkly blotted out. 

There was so mui h that was painful in that brief story. 
There was such bitter self-reproach involved in the 
recollection of that desertion, which must have seemed 
so cruel to her^ who waited and watched at home ! 
Robert Audley, compjjehendod this, and he did not 
wonder at his friend's silence. The sorrowful story 
had been tacitly avoided by both, and Robert was as 
ignorant of the unhappy history of this one year in his 
schoolfellow's life as 1 they had jpever Ut^d together in 
friendly companionship in those snug Temple chambers. 

The letter written to Miss Talboys by her brother 
George within a month of his marriage was dated Har- 
rowgate* It was at Harrowgate, therefore, Robert con- 
du<£^ that the yoting couple must have spent their 
honeymoon. 

Robert Audley had requested Qara Talboys to tele- 
g]:#ph m hnswer to his questton, in order to avoid the 

9 
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loss of a day 5n the acconiplishmenl of the investigation 
he had promised to perform. 

The tolograpliic answer j cached Fig-tree Coiiit before 
twelve o’clock the next day. 

rhe name oi the seaport town was Wildemsea, Y"oik- 
shire. 

Within an hour of the lereipl of this message Mr. 
Audley arrived at the King’s Cross station, and took his 
ticket for Wildornsea by axi express train that started 
at d quarter before two. 

The shrieking engine bore him on the dreary north- 
ward journey, whirling him over^ desert wastes of flat 
meadowland and bare cornfields^ faintly tinted with 
fresh sprouting green. This northern road was strange 
and unfamiliar to the young barrister, and the wide 
expanse of wintry landscape chilled him by its bare 
loneliness. The knowledge of the purpose of his journey 
blighted every object upon which his absent glances fixed 
themselves for a moment, only to wander^ wearily away, 
only to turn inwards upon that far darker picture .always 
presenting itself to his anxious mind. 

It was dark when the train reached the Hull tenninus ; 
but Mr. Audley’s journey was not ended. Amidst a 
crowd of porters and scattered heaps of that incongruous 
and heterogeneous luggage with which travellers en- 
cumber themselves he was led, bewildered and half 
asleep, to another train, which was to convey him along 
the branch line tliat swept past Wildernsea and skirted 
the border of the German Ocean. 

Half an hour after leaving Hull Robert felt the briny 
freshness of the sea upon the bre^ that blew in at the 
open window of the carriage, and an hour afterwards the 
train slopped at a melancholy station, built amid a sandy 
desert, and inhabited by two or three gloomy officials, 
one ol whom rang a terrific peal upon a harshly clanging 
hell as the train approached. ^ , 

Mr. AndJev was the only passenger who alighted ai 
the dismal siation. The train swept on to gayex* scenes 
before the* barrister had time to coUact hi» acattered 
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senses or to pick up the |K)itmanteau, had been 

discovered with some difficulty amid a black caveiii 
of luggage only illuminated by one lantern. 

“ 1 wonder whether settlers in the backwoods 
America ieel as solitary and strange as f feel to-night/’ 
he thought, as lie stared hopelessly about him in ih(‘ 
darkness. 

He called to one ol th(‘ officials, and pointed his 
portmanteau. • 

“ Will you carry that to tlu^ nearest hotel tor me ? 
he asked. “ That is to say, if I can gel a good bed 
there." , 

. The man laughed as he shouldeied the jxiitmanteau. 

“ You could got thirty bedh, I dare say, sir, if }'ou 
wanted Vm," he said, " We ain’t over bii^y nt Wildcni* 
sea at this time 0’ year. This way, sir." 

Tlie porter opened a wooden door in the .dation w'ail, 
and Robert Audley found himself upon a wide expanse 
ot smooth grj^s, which surrounded a huge square build- 
ing ^dt loomed darl 3 y on him through the winter’s 
night, its black solidity only relieved by two lighted 
windows, far npart from each other, and gbiing redle 
on the darkness. 

"This is the Victoria Hotel, sir," said the purtei. 
" You wouldn’t believe the crowds of company we 
down here in the summer." 

In the face of the bare grass-plat, the teuautless wooden 
alcoves, and the dark windows of the hotel, it was indeed 
rather difficult to imagine that the place was ever gay 
with merry people taking pleasure in the bright summer 
weather ; ” but Robert Audley declan^d himself willing 
to believe anything the porter pleased to tell him, and 
followed his guide meekly to a little door at the side of 
the big hotel, which led’ into a comfortable bar, where 
the humbler classes df summer visitors were accom-* 
^ modated with such refreshments as they pleased to |jay 
for. without running the gauntlet of the prim wmte- 
waistcoated waiters on guard at the principal entrance. 

There were very few attendants retained at the hotel 
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in this bl<*ak Februaiy season, and it was the landlord 
himself who ushered Robert into a dreary wUdemess of 
polished mahogany tables and horsehair-cushioned chairs 
which he called the coffee room. 

Mr. Audley sc'ated himself close to the wide steel 
fender, and sti etched his cramped legs u^wn the hearth- 
while the landlord drove the poker into the vast 
pile of coal, and sent a ruddy blaze roaring upward 
through the chimney. » 

“ If you would prefer a private room, sir — tlie 
man began. 

" No, thank you,” said Robert .indifferently. " This 
loom seems quite. private enough just now. If you will 
order me a mutton chop and a pint of sherry I shall 
be obliged.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

" And I shall be still more obliged if you will favoui' 
me with a few minutes’ conversation befeure you do so.” 

“ With very great pleasure, sir,”,|^the landlord answered 
good-naturedly. "We sec so v^ little company at 
this season of the year tkat we are only too glad to oblige 
those gentlemen yrao do visit ns, Any inlotmation which 
I can afford you respecting the neighbourhood of Wildem- 
sea and its attractions,” added the landlord, uncr)n- 
sciously quoting a small handbook of the watering-place 
which he sold in the bar, ” I shall be most happy to — > — ” 

“ But I don’t want to know anything about the neigh- 
bourhood of Wil^emsca,” interruptea Robert, with a 
feeble protest against the landlord's volubility. ” I 
want to ask you a few questions about some people who 
once lived here.” 

The landlord bowed and smiledl, with an air which 
implied bis readibess to recite jthe biographies of all 
past and present inhabitants of the little seaport, if 
required by Mr. Andley to do so. , 

How many years have you liveff here ? " Hobert 
asked, taJdng 'his memorandum-book from his pocket. 
” Will it annoy you if I make notes of your replies to my 
questions ? ** 
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“ Not at all, sir,” replied the landlord, with a pompous 
enjoyment of the air of solemnity and importance which 
pervaded tWs business. “ Any information which I ran 

afford that is likely to he of ultimate value ” 

" Yes, thank you,” Robert murmured, interruptthg 
the flow of words. “ Yoix have lived here- — ” 

“ Six years, sir.” 

“ Since the year ’fifty-three ? ” 

" Since November in the year ’fifty-two, sir. I was 
in business in Hull prior t5 that time. This house was 
only completed in the October before I entered it.” 

“ Do you remember a lieutenant in the navy, on 
half-pay I believe at that time, called Maldou ? ” 

“ Captain Maldon, sir ? ” * ^ 

“ Yes, commonly called Captain Maldon. I «ee you 
do remember him.” 

“ Yes, sir. Captain Maldon was one of our best 
customers. He used to spend his eveninp in this very 
room, though the walls were damp at that time, and 
we weren’t aWe to papw the place for nearly a twelvo- 
monTRs afterwards. His daughter married a young 
officer that came here with his*rcgiment at Christmas- 
time in 'fifty-two. They were married hero, sir, and 
they travelled on the Continent for six months, and 
rame back here again. But the gentleman ran away 
to Australia, and left the lady a week or two after her 
baby was bom. The business made quite a sensation in 
Wildernsea, sir, and Mrs.— -Mrs. — 1 forget the name- — 

" Mrs. Talboys,” suggested Robert. i 
"To be sure, sir— Mrs. Talboys. Mrs. Talboys was 
very much pitied by the Wildernsea folks, sir. I was 
going to say, for she was very pretty, and had such 
nice, winning ways that she was a favourite xvilh every- 
body who knew her.” | 

" Canycni tell me how longMr.Maldonand his daughter 
remained at Wildernsea aifter Mr. Talboys left them ? ” 
Robert asked. 

'’Wcll—no, sir,” answered .the landlord, after a few 
moments' deliberation. '* I Can’t say exactly how long 
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waiS. I know Mr. MaMon used to sit here in this 
very parlour and tell people how badly his daughter had 
been treated, and how he*d been deceived by a young 
man lie’d put so much confidence in ; but I can*t say 
lioW long it was l)efore he left Wildemsea. But Mrs. 
Barkamb could tell you, sir,” added the landlord briskly. 

” Mrs. Barkamb ^ ” 

Yes ; Mrs. Barkamb is the person who owns No. 17 
North Cottages, the house in which Mr. Maldon and his 
daughter lived. She's a nice, civil-spoken, motherly 
woman, sir, and I'm sure she'll tell you anything you 
may want to know.” 

” Thank you ; I will call upon Mr*^. Barkamb to-mori'ow. 
Slay —one moi<' Question, Should you recognize Mrs. 
Talboys if you were to see her ? ” 

” Certainly, sir. As sure as I should recognize one of 
mv own daughters.” 

Robert Audley wrote Mrs. Barkamb's address in his 
f>ocks^t-book, ate his solitary dinner, drank a c/iuple ol 
glasses of sherry, smoked a cigar, and tMten retired to 
the apartment in which a fire Tiad been lighted for his 
comfort. * 

Ho soon fell asleep, worn out with the fafigue of hurry- 
ing from place to place during the last two days; but 
his slumber was not a heavy one, and he heard the dis- 
consolate moaning of the wind upon the sandy wastes, 
and the long waves rolling in monotonously upon the 
flat shore. Mingled with these dismal sounds, the melan- 
ch<dy thoughts engendered by his joyless journey re- 
peated themselves in ever-varying succession in the 
chaos of his slumbering brain, and made themselves 
into visions of things mat never had been and never 
could be upon this earth, but which had some vague 
relation to real events remembered by the sleeper. 

In those troublesome dreams he saw Audley Court, 
rooted up from, amidst the green pastures and the shadj^ 
hedgerows of Essex, standing bare and unprotected upon 
that d^^solaic northern shore, threatened by the rapid 
rising of a boisterous sea, whose waves seemed gathering 
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upwaicl to dcsc^^^nd and ciusU tho house he loved. 
the hurrying waves rolled ueaier and neai*er to the 
stately mansion, the sleeper behold a pale, starry face 
looking out of the silvery foam, cxnd knew that iL was 
my lady, transfomed into a mcimaid, beckoning diis 
uncle to destruction. Beyond that using sea groat 
masses of cloud, blacker than the blackest mk, moie 
dense than the daikcst night, lowered upon the dioamei's 
eye ; but as he looked \t the dismal houzou the storm- 
clouds slowly pai'tcd, and from a naiu^w rent in the 
darkness a ray of light streamed out upon tlic' hideous 
waves, which slowly, very slowly, recenVd, loa\ing the 
old mansion safe and* firmly rooted on the sIk^io. 

Robert awoke with the memory of* this dieam in his 
mind, and a sensation of physical relief, as some 
heavy weight which had oppressed him all the night had 
been lifted from his breast. 

He fell asleep again, and did not wake until the bioad 
winter sunlight shone upon the window-bhud, and the 
shrill voice df the chambermaid at his door announced 
thafTft was half-past eight oVlock- At a qnaitcr brfoie 
ten he had left the Victoria Hcfliel, and was making his 
way along tlie lonely platform in front oi a low of 
shadowless houses that faced the sea. 

This row of hard, uncompromising, square-built habita- 
tions stretched away to the little harbour, iii which two 
or three merchant vessels and a couple of colliers were 
anchored. Beyond the harbour there loomed, gray and 
cold upon the wintry horizon, a dismal barrack, parted 
from the Wildernsea houses, by a narrow creek spanned 
by an iron drawbridge. The scarlet coat of the sentinel 
who walked backwards and forwards between two can- 
nons, placed at remote angles before the barraclc wall, 
was the only scrap of colour tliat relieved the neutral- 
tinted picture of the gray stone houses and the leaden 
sea. ^ 

On one side of the harbour a long stone pier stretched 
out far away into the loneliness of the sea, as if built 
for the special accommodation of some modem Timon* 
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too misanthropical to hp satisfied even by the solitude 
of WUdemsea, and anxious to get still farther away from 
his fellow-creatures. 

It was on that pier George Talboys had first met his 
wile, under the yellow glory of a sunny sk5^ and to 
the music of a biaying band. It was there that the 
young cornet had first yielded to that sweet delusion, 
that fatal hifatuation wliich had exercised so dark an 
influence upon his after-hfe. . 

Robert looked savagely at the solitary watering-place, 
the shabby seaport, 

“ It is such a place as this,’* he thought, “ that works 
a strong man's ruin. He comes here, heart-whole and 
happy, with no better experience oi woman than is to 
be learnt at a flower-show or in a ballroom ; with no more 
familiar knowledge of the creature than he has of the 
far-away satellites' of the remoter planets ; with a vague 
notion that she is a whirling teetotum in pink or blue 
gauze, or a graceful automaton for the display of mil- 
liners’ manufacture. He comes to some*place Qf.this 
kind, and tlie universe p suddenly narrows into about 
half a dozen acres ; the mighty scheme ^f creation is 
crushed into a bandbox. The far-away creatures whom 
he bad seen floating about him, beautiful and indistinct, 
axe brought under his veiy nose ; and before he has 
time to recover his bewilderment, hey, presto ! the 
witchcraft has begunj the magic drcle is drawn around 
him, the spells arc'St work, the whole formula of sor- 
cery is in full play, and the victim is as powerless to 
escape as|be marble-legged ^nnoe in the Eastern story." 

Ruminating in this wise, Robert Audley reached the 
house to which he had been directed as the residence 
of Barkamb. He was admitted immediatdy by 
a prim, elderly servant, who ushered him into h sitting- 
room as prim and elderly-looking as herself. Mrs. 
Barkamb, a ofmfortable matron of about sixty years 
of age, was sitting in an armchair befese a bri^t fire 
burning in a grate that -was respleanclept with newly- 
polished blacklead. An elderly tenier, whoM bhufk-and* 
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tan coat was thickly sprinkled with gray, reposed ni 
Mrs. Barkamb’s lap. Every object in the quiet sitting- 
room had an elderly aspect — ^that aspect of simple com- 
fort and precision which is the outward e\'iaenco of ' 
inward repose. * 

*' I should like to live here,” Robert thought, “ and 
watch the gray sea slowly rolling over the gray sand 
under the still, gray sky. I should like to live here, 
and tell the beaefi upon my rosary, and repent and rest.” 

He seated himself in the armchair opi>osite Mrs. 
Barkamb at that lady’s invitation, and placed his hat 
upon the ground. The elderly terrier descended from 
his mistress’s lap to* bark at and otherwise take objec- 
tion to this hat. > 

” You were wishing, I suppose, sir, to take one — be 
quiet. Dash — one or the cottages,” suggested Mrs. 
Barkamb, who^ mind ran in one rikrrow groove, and 
whose life during the last twenty years had been an 
unvarying round of house-letting, 

• Aifdley explained the purpose of his visit. 

‘7 come to ask one simple question,” he said, in con- 
clusion. “ I, wish to discover the exact date of Mrs. 
Talboys’s departure from WMemsea. The proprietor 
of the Victoria Hotel informed me that you were the 
most likely person to afford me that information,” 

Mrs. Barkamb deliberated for some moments. 


” I can give you the date of Qaptain Maldon’s depar- 
ture,” ^ said, " for he left No. 17 considerably in my 
debt, and I have the whole business in black and white ; 
but with regard to Mrs. Talboys— f-" m 

Mrs. Barkambltpaused for a few moment^before re- 
suming. 

“ You are awafe that Mrs. Talboys left rather 
abruptly ? " she asked. 

” I Was not aware of that fact.” 

“ Indeed I Yes, she left abruptly, poor little woman ! 
She tried to support herself after her husband’s desertion 
by giving music lessons. She was a very brilliant pianist, 
ana succeeded pretty well, I believe. But I suppose 
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her father look her mnney from her, and spent it in 
public-houses However that might be, they had a very 
scuous misunderstanding one night and the next moin* 
nifj Airs. Talboys lelt Wildcrnsea, leaving her little boy, 
who was out at nurse in the neighbourhood.^' 

“ But you cannot tell me the date of her departure 
“ Tin afraid not," answered Mrs. Barkamb ; " and 
yet, stay. Captain Maldon wrote to me upon the day 
his daughter left. He was in very great distress, poor 
old gentleman, and he always came to me in his troijbles. 
It 1 could find that letter, it might be dated, you know — 
miglitn^t it, now ? " 

Mr. Audley said that it was only probable the letter 
was da ted. 

Mrs. Barkamb retired to a table in the window on 
which stood an old-fashioned mahogany desk lined with 
green baize, and siiffering from a plethora of documents, 
which oozed out of it in every mrection. Letters, re- 
ceipts* bills, inventories, and tax-papers were mingled in 
hopeless confusion ; and amongst these Mrs. 
set to work to search Captain Maldon's letter. 

Mr. Aurlley waited very patiently, watching the gray 
clouds sailing across the ^ay sky, the gray vessels glid- 
ing past upon the gray sea. 

After about ten minutes’ search and a great deal of 
rustling, crackling, folding, and unfolding of the papers, 
Mrs. Barkamb uttered an exclamation of triumph* 

I've got the letter,*' she said ; ** and there’s a note 
inside it from Mrs. Talboys." 

Robert igi^udley’s pale face flushed as he stretched out 
his band to receive the papers. ^ 

"'The person who stole Helen Maldon's love-letters 
from George’s trunk in my chambers might have spared 
himself the trouble," he thought. 

The letter from the old lieutenant was not long, but 
almost every other word was underscored* 

My generous friend,'* the writer began~^ 

Mr* Maldon had tried the hdy's generosity pretty 
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severely cluiiug his resident. e ui hei iiouse, laiely paying 
his rent until threatened with tiu- ehnuxious presence 
of tlie broker’s man. 

“ I am in the depths of despair. My daughter Jias 
left met You may imaguie my feelings! Wo had a 
few words last night upon the subject oi mom'-y mallet 
which subject has always been a disagreeable one iictwoen 
us, and on rising this morning I found that I was 
serted ! The enclosed troni Helen was waiting for mo 
on the parlour table. — ^Yours in distraction and despair, 

“ Henry Maldon. 

“ Nortli Cottages, . 

“ August i6, 1854.” 

The note from Mrs. Talboys was still moio brief. It 
began abruptly thus : — 

“ I am weary of ray life here, and wish, if I can, to 
find a new owe. I go out into the world dissevered from 
ev€»y link which binds me to the Jiateful jia.st, to seek 
another home and another fortune. Forgiv’c me if I 
have been fretful, capricious, changeable. You should 
forgive me, for you know why I have been so You 
know the secret wMch is the key to my life. 

“ Helen Talboys." 

These lines were written in a hand that Robert Audley 
knew only too welL 

He sat for a long time pondering silently over the 
letter written by ^^n Talboys. * 

What was the meaning of thdse two last sentences : 
“ You ^ould forgive me, for you know why I have 
been so. You know the secra which is tlie key to my 
life"? 

He wearied his brain in endeavouring to find a clue to 
the signification of those two sentences. He could re- 
memb» nothing, nor could. he imagine anything, that 
wonld throw a light upon their meaning. The date of 
Helen’s departure, according to Mr, Maldoa's letter, was 
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the i6th of August X854 Miss Tonks had declared 
that Lucy Graliam entered the school at Crescent Villas 
upon the 17th 01 iSth of August in the same year. Be- 
twi?en the departure of Helen Talboys from the York- 
shire watering-place and the arrival of Lucy Graham at 
the Brompton school not more than eight-and-ioity 
hours could have elapsed. This made a very small hnk 
in the chain of circumstantial evidence, pi'rhaps ; but 
It was a link, nevertheless, and it htted neitly into its 
place. 

“ Did Mr. Maldon hear from his daughter after she 
left Wildemsea ? " Robert asked. . 

“ Well, I believe, he did heai’ from her,” Mrs. Barkamb 
answered ; “ but I didn't see much of tlie old gentleman 
after that August. I was obliged to sell him up in 
November, poor fellow, for he owed me fifteen months’ 
rent ; and it was only by selling his poor little bits of 
furniture that I could get him out of my place. W'e 

d ed very good friends in spite of my s^img in the 
;ers ; and the old gentleman went to London*' xith 
the child, who was scarcely a twelvemonth old.” 

Mrs. Barkamb had nothing more to tell* and Robert 
had no further questions to ask. He requested permis- 
Sion to retain the two letters written by the lieutenant 
and his daughter, and left the house witii them in his 
pocket book. 

He walked straight back to the hotel, where he called 
for a time-table. An express for London left Wildem- 
sea at a quarter past on6. Robert sent his portmanteau 
to the station, paid bis bill, and Walked up and down 
the stone terrace fronting the sea, waiting for the start- 
ing of the train. 

I have traced the histories of Lucy Graham and 
Helen Talboys to a vaniwng-point/’ he thou^t My 
next business is to discover w Idstoiy of ^ woman 
who lies buried in Ventnor churchyard.’’ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HTDDKN ift THE GRAVE. 

Upon his return from Wildenisea Rob(?rt Auclley found 
a letter from his cousin Alicia awaiting him at his 
chambers. ' • 

“ Papa is much better,” the young lady wrote, " and 
is very anxious to have you at the Court. For som<' 
inexplicable reason my stepmother has .taken it into 
her head that your pre.scnce is extremely desirable, and 
worries me ’with her frivolous que.stions about your 
fnowments. So pray come without delay, and set these 
people at rest. — ^Your affectionate cousin, A. A.” 

“ So my lady is anxious to know my movements,” 
thought Robert Audley, as he sat brooding and smoking 
by his lonely fireside. ” She is anxious ; and she ques- 
tions her stepdaughter io that pretty, cliildlike manner 
which has such a bewitching air of innocent frivolity. 
Poor little ca'cature, poor unhappy little golden-hairra 
sinner, the battle between us seems tetribly unfair! 
Why doesn’t she run away whil^ there is still time ? I 
have given her fair warning —I have shown her my cards 
and worked openly enough in this business. Heaven 
knoiys— why doesn't she run away ? ” 

He rep^Mted this qijestion again and again as he filled 
attd emptied his meerschaum, surrounding himself with 
the blue vapour from his pipe until he looked like some 
modem mt^cian portdenng amidst the fumes of his 
laboratory, 
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Why doosn^t she run away ? I will bring no need- 
less shame upon lhai bouse of all other bouses upon 
this w'idr raiili I would only do my duly to my miss 
mg friend and to that laave and geucious man who has 
pkdgerl bis butli to a worthless woman. Heaven knows 
I have no wisb 1 o punish. Heaven knows I was nevei 
1)01 j) to be Mk avenger oi guili or the persecutoi of the 
guilty. I onl\ wish to do my duly. I will give liei 
one m(^re warning, <i full and fair one, and then — " 

His thoughts wandered aw&y to that gloomy prospett 
in whif'h ho saw no gleam of bughtness to relieve the 
vliiH, black obseiirity that encompassed the future, shut- 
ting m his pathway on every side, and spreading a dense 
curl am around and about him, which Hope w^as power 
less to penetrate. He was for ever haunted by the 
vision of his uncle’s anguish, lor ever tortured by the 
thought ot that ruin and desolation which, being brought 
about by his instrumentality, would seem in a mannei 
hjs handiwork. But amid all, and through all, Clara 
'falboys, wuth an impenous gesture, beckoned him on- 
wards to her br(jther's unknown grave. 

Shall T go down to Southampton,” he thought, and 
endeavour to discover the history of the* woman who 
died at Vontnor ? Shall I work underground, bribing 
thc^ paltry assistants in that foul conspiracy, until I 
IukI my w^ay to the Ihrico-guilty principal ? No ! not 
till J have tiicd other means of discovering the truth. 
Shall T go to that miserable old mto, and charge him 
with his share in the shameful trick which I believe 
to have been played upon my poor friend ? No I will 
not torture that terror-stricken wretch as I tortured 
him a few weeks ago. I will go straight to the arch- 
conspirator, and will tear away the beautiful veil under 
which she hides her wickedness, and will wring from her 
the secret of my friend’s fate, and banish her for ever 
from the house which her presence has polluted.” 

He started early the next morning for Essex, and 
reached Audley before eleven o’clock. 

Early as it was, my lady was out* She had gom to 
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Chelmsford upon a shopping expedition with hex step- 
daughter. She had several calls to make in tlio neigh- 
bourhood of the town# and was not likelv to return until 
dinner-time. Sir Michaers health was \tTy nuieb itn- 
pioved, and he would come downstans 111 tlie <\ttcriK?^)n. 
Would Mr. Audley go to his uiK'le’s room ' 

No ; Robert had no wish to meet that generous kins- 
niaii. What ('uuld he say to him P Ilovv could lie 
smooth the way to tlie trouble that was to how 

lessen the force of the cruel blow that was to fall upon 
that noble and trusting heart ? 

“If I cotild forgive her the wrong done to my friend/’ 
Robert thought, “ I Should still abhor hei for tlw^ misi'ry 
her guilt must bring upon the man v^ho has believt*d in 
her and loved her/* 

He told his unclc*s seivant that he would stroll intt) 
the viUage, and return befoie dinner. He walked slowl}^ 
away from the Court, strolling across thi> mcadovs be- 
tween his unch/s house and the village, purposeless 
indj^erent, ^ith the great trouble and peri))exity of his 
life stamped upon his face and reflected in his mannei . 

“ I will gg into the church/ard,*’ he thought, “ and 
stare at the tombstones. There is notJiing I can do that 
will make trie more gloomy than I am.** 

He was in those very meadows through wliich he had 
huriied from Audley Court to the station u])on fhc‘ 
September day in w|iich Cieorge Talboys had disappeared. 
He looked at the pathway hy which he had gone upon 
that day, and remembered his unaccustomed hurry, and 
the vague feeling of terror which had taken possession of 
him imme<iiat(‘ly upon losing sight of his friend. 

“ Why did that unaccountable terror seize upon rne ? “ 
he thought. “ Why was it that I saw some strange* 
mystery in my friend*s disappearance ? Was it a moni- 
tion ot a monomania ? What if I am wrong after all P 
What if this chain of evidence wlrich I have const meted 
link by link is woven out of my own folly ? Wliai if this 
edifice of horror and suspicion is a mere Collection of 
crotchets, the nervous fancies of a hypochondriacal bach- 
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eloi;’ ? Mr. Harcourt Taiboj’s sees no meaning in Ihe events 
out of which I have created a horrible mystery. I lay 
the separate links of the chain before him, and he cannot 
recognize their fitnes.s. He is unable to put them to- 
gether. O my God, if it should be in ms^lf all this 

time that the mystery lies ! If ” He smiled bitterly 

and shook his head. “ I have the handwriting in my 
pocketbook Vhich is the evidence of the conspiracy,” 
he thought. " It remains fot me to discover the darker 
half of my lady’s secret.” 

He avoided the village, still keeping to tlijjp meadows. 
The church lay a little way back from the straggling 
High Street, and a rough wooden gate opened from the 
churchyard into a* broad meadow that was bordered by 
a running stream and sloped down into a grassy vaUey 
dotted with groups of cattle. 

Robert slowly ascended the narrow hillside pathway 
leading up to the gate in the churchyard. The quiet 
^ the lonely landscape harmonized with h^ own gloom, 
tile solitary figure of an old man hobbling towafds a 
stile at the farther en<J of the wide meadow was the 
only human creature visible upon the area, over which 
the young barrister looked. The*smoke slowly ascend- 
ing from the scattered houses in the long High Street 
was the only evidence of hifman life. The slow progress 
of the hands of the old clock in the church steeple was 
the only token by which a traveller could perceive that 
the sluggish course of rural time had not come to a full 
stop in the village of AudJey. 

Yes, there was one other sign. As Robert opened 
the ^ate of the churchyard and strolled listlessly Into 
the little enclosure, he became aware of the solemn music 
of an organ, audible through a half-open window in the 
tower- , I 

He stopped and listened to, ^ow harmonto of a 
dreamy mi^dy that sounded Iw®' an extempore com- 
position by some accomplished player. , 

" Who would have b^Uved that Audley GfiKpeh could 
boast such an organist ? ” thought Robert. “ Whan 
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la^t 1 was here, the national sihoolmaster used to accom- 
pany his children with a primitive performance of 
common chords, I didn’t think the old organ had 
such music in it.” • 

He lingered at the gate, not caringi to break the lazy 
spell woven about liiin by the monotonous imdancholy 
of the organist’s performance. The tones of tlie instru 
ment, now swelling to their fullest power, now sinking 
to a low, whispering softness, floated towards him upon 
the misty winter atmosphere, and had a soothing in- 
fluence that seemed to comfort him in Ins trouble. 

He closed the gate softly, and crossed the little patch 
of giavel before the door of the chuich. This door had 
been left ajar — by the orgaiiist, perhaps. Roller t Audley 
pushed it open, and walkecFinto the s(}uaie porch, from 
which a flight of narrow stone steps wound upwards 
to the organ-loft and tlie belfry. ' Mr. Audley took off 
his hat, and opened the door between the porch and 
the body gi the church. He stepped softly into the 
..haly edifice, which had a damp, mouldy smell upon 
week-days. He walked down the narrow aisle to the 
altar-rails; <ind from that point of observation took a 
survey of the church. The little gallelry was exactly 
opposite to him, but the scanty green curtains before 
the organ were closely drawn, and he could not get a 
glimpse of the player. 

The music still rolled on. The organist had wandered 
into a melody of Mendelssohn’s, a strain whose dreamy 
Sadness went straight to Robert’s heart. He loitered 
in the nooks and comers of the church, cxainining the 
dilapidated memorials of the Well-nigh forgotten dead, 
and listening to this masic. 

If my poor friend George Talboys had died in my 
arms, ana I had buried him in this quiet church, in one 
of the vaults ovejf wWch I tread to-day, how much 
anguish of mind, vacillation, and torment I might have 
escaped/' thought Jtobert Audley, as he read tlie faded 
inscriptions uj^n tablets of discoloured marble. ** I 
shoOld have known his fate— -I should have known his 
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fate ! Ah, hf)w tniic'h there would have been in that ! 
It IS this rtiisorable imcertainty, this horrible suspicion, 
which has poisoned my very life/' 

Holooked at liis watch 

** Half-past one/' he mutteied. I sluUl have to wait 
tour or Jive dreary hours before iny lady comes home 
from her morning calls. Her morning calls — her pretty 
visits of ceremony or friendliness ! Good heavens ! 
what an actress this woman is 1 • What an arch trickster ! 
what an all-accomplished deceiver I But she shall play 
her pretty comedy no longer under my uncle's rool. 
l have diplomatized long enough. jShe has refused to 
accept an indirect* warning. To-night I will speak 
plainly.” 

The music of the organ cfcased, and Robert heard the 
closing of the instrument. 

** rU have a look at this new organist/’ he thought, 
“ who can afford to bury his talents at Audley, and play 
Mendelssohn’s finest fugues for a stipend, of sixteen 
pounds a year/’ He lingered in the porch, waitingjfor, 
the organist to descend the awkward little staircase. In 
the weary trouble of his mind, and with the prospect 
of getting through the five hours in the best way he 
i'ould, Mr. Audley was glad to cultivate any diversion 
of thought, however idle. He therefore freely indulged 
his curiosity about the new organist. 

The fust person who appeared upon the steep stone 
steps was a boy in corduroy trousers and a dark linen 
smock-frock, who shambled down the stairs with a good 
deal of unnecessary clatter of bis hobnailed shoes, and 
who was red in the face from the exertion of blowing 
the bellows of the old organ. Close behind this boy 
came a young lady, very plainly dressed in a black silk 
gown and a large gray shawl, who started and turned 
pale at the sight of Mr. Audley. 

This young lady was Clam Talboys. 

Of all people in the world she was the last whom 
Robert either expected or wished to see. She had told 
him that she was going to pay a visit to some friends 
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who lived in Essex ; but the county is a wide one, an<l 
the village of Audley one of the most obscu»e and leasi 
frequented spots in the whole of its extent. That thc^ 
sister of his lost fnend should be here —here, wliete slie 
(ould watch his every action, and from those actions 
deduce the secret workings of his mind, tracing his 
doubts home to their object- made a complication of 
his difficulties tliat he could never have anticipatc^d. It 
brought him back to Jthat consciousness of his own 
helplessness in which he had exclaimed,— 

A hand that is stronger than my ovsnn is beckoning 
me onward on the dark road which leads to ray lo-'t 
fnen<Vs unknown grave.'* , 

Clara Talboys was the first to speak. 

You are surprised to .see me here, Mr. Audley,” she 
said. 

'' Very much surprised.^' 

" I told you that I was coming to Essex. T left home 
the day before yesterday. I was leaving home when I 
^j^fived your telegraphic message. The friend with 
I am staying is Mrs.,Martyn, the wife of the 
new reclgr, of Mount Stanning. T came down tliis 
morning to see the village and church, and as Mrs. 
Martyn had to pay a visit to the schools with the curate 
and his wife, J stopped here and amused myself b^^ 
trying the old organ. I was not aware till I came 
here that there was a village called Audley. Tlie plafT 
takes its name from your family, I suppose ? " 

I believe so," Robert answered, wondering at the 
lady's calmness, in contradistinction to his own em- 
barrassment, ** I have a vague recollection of hearing 
the story of some ancestor who was called Audley of 
Audley in the leign of Edward the Fourths The tomb 
inside the rails near the altar belongs to one of the 
knights of Audley, but I have never taken the trouble 
to post myself in the history of lus achievements. Are 
you going to wail here for your friends, Miss Talboys ? " 
Yes ; they are to retUin here for me after they 
have finished their rounds/' 
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'* And you go back to Mount Stanning with them 
this aftern#on ? ” 

“ Yea." 

Robert stood with his hat in his hand looking absently 
out ai the tombstones and the low wall of the church- 
yard. Clara Talboys watched his i>ale face, haggard 
under the deepening ehadow that had rested upon it so 
long. 

You have been ill since I saw you last, Mr. Audlcy ? ” 
she said in a low voice, which had the same melodious 
sadness as the notes of the old brgan under her touch. 

" No, I have not been ill , I have been only harassed, 
wearied by a hundred doubts and perplexities.” 

He was thinking as he spoke to her, “ How much 
does she guess ? How much does she suspect ? ” 

He had told the stpry of George’s disappearance and 
of his own suspicions, suppressing only the names of 
those concerned in the mysteij ; but what if this girl 
should fathom the slender disguise, and discover for 
herself that whiejx he had chosen to withhold" ? 

Her grave eyes were fixjjd upon his face, and he knew 
that she was trying to read the innermost segrets of bis 
mind. * 

“ What am I in her hands ? ”^he thought. " What 
am I in the hands of this woman, who has my lost 
friend’s face and the awful wisdom of Pallas Athene ? 
She reads my pitiful, vacillating soul, and plucjss the 
thoughts out of ray brain with the magic of her solemn 
brown eyos. How unequal the fight must be between 
us, and how can I ever hope to conquer against the 
strength of her beauty and her wisdom ? ” 

Mr. Audley was clearing his throat preparatory to 
bidding his beautiful companion gooa^moming and 
making his escape from tlje thraldom of her presence 
into tte lonely meadow outside the churchyard, when 
Clara Talboys arrested him by speaking upon that very 
subject which be was most anxious to avoid, * 

“ You promised to write to me, Mr. A^ey,” she 
said, “ if you made any discovery which Caxrfed you 
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nearer to the my'>teiy of my brother’s disj^^pearance. 
You have not wntten to me, and I imagine therefore 
that you have discovered nothing.” • 

Robert Audley was silent for some moments. *How 
could he answer this direct question ? 

"The chain of circumstantial ^dence which unites 
the mystery of your brother's rate with tlie person 
whom I suspect,” he said, after a pause, ” is formed of 
very slight links. I thihk tiiat I have added another 
link to that chain since I«saw you in Dorsetshire.” 

“ And you refuse to tell me what it is that you have 
discovered ? ” • ^ 

“ Only Until I have discovered mote.” 

“ I thought from your message that you were going 
to Wildemsea.” 

" I have been there.” 

" Indeed 1 It was there that 3^u made some dis- 
covery, then ? ” 

“ It was,*’ answered Robert. “ You must remember, 
•Mfes TaIbo)?s, that the sole ground upon which my sus- 
picions rest is the identity of two inmviduals who have 
no apparehl connectibn — ^the identity of a person who 
is supposed to be dead with one who is living. The 
conspiracy of which I believe wur brother to have been 
the victim hinges upon this. If his wife, Helen Talboys, 
died when the papxrs recorded her death— jf the woman 
who lies buried in Ventnor church3rard wm indeed the 
woman whose name is inscribed on the headstone of 
the gravel— I have no case, I have no clue to the mystery 
of your brother’s fate. I am about to put this to the 
test. I believe that I am now in a portion to play a 
bold game, and I believe that I ^all soon arrive at the 
truthk” 

He spoke fa a low voice, and with a solemn emphasis 
that bewayed the intensity of his feeling. Miss Tmboys 
stretchedi out her tmgloved hand and laid it on his own. 
The cold fauch of mat slender hand sent a shivering 
thrill throtiufa his frame. 

" You sot sOfret my brother’s fate to remain a 
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iiiystci^, Mi. Audley/' she said quietly. “ I kiuw that 
you will do youi duty to youi triend/' 

The lertoi s wile and her two companions entered the 
churchyard as Clara Talboys said th!> Robeit Audlev 
prc^-sed tlie hand that rested m his own, and raised it to 
his lips 

“ I am a lazy, good dor^iio thing fellow, Miss Talboys,” 
he said; ** but if I could restore your brother Geoige 
to life and hap»piness I should' caxe very little for any' 
sacrifice of my own. I fear that the most I can do is 
to fathom the secret of his fate, and in doing that I 
must sacrifice those who are de^er to me than my- 
self/' 

He put on his hat and hurried away through the 
gateway leading into the lifld as Mrs. Mart 5 m came up 
to the porch. 

Who is that* handsome young man I caught 
iHe with you, Clara ? " she asked, laughing. 

“ He is a Mr. Audley, a friend of my poor “brother's." 

“ Indeed 1 He is some rdation of Sir Michael Audlty, 
I suppose ? " ^ 

" Sir Midiael Audley ! 

" Yes, my dear ; the most important personage in 
the parish of Audley. But we'll call at the Court in 
a day or two, and you diall see the baronet and his 
pretty young wife," 

His young wife 1 " repeated Clara Talboys, looking 
earnestly at her friend. Has Sir Michael Audley lately 
married ? " 

Yes, He was a widower for sbtteen years, and 
married a penniless young governess about a year and 
a half ago. The story is quite romantic, and Lady 
Audley is considered the belle of the county. But come, 
my dear Clara ; the pony is tired of waiting for us, and 
we've a long drive before dinner," 

Clara Tdboys took her seat in the little basket- 
carriage w^hich was waiting »at the principal gate of the 
churchyard in the care of the boy who had blown the 
oxgau-bellows. Mts. Maityn shook the reins, and tlie 
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sturdy chestnut cob trotted off in the direction of Mount 
vStanning. 

" Will you tell me more about this Lady AudlcV'. 
Fanny ? Miss Talboys said, afte,r a long pause! “ I 
want to know all about her. Have you hcaid hci 
maiden name ? ” 

“ Yes ; she was a Miss Graham.” 

“ And she is very pretty ? ” 

■' Yes, very, very pretty. Rather a childish beauty, 
though, with lar^e clear blue eyes, and pale golden 
ringlets that fall m a feathery shower over her 1 hi oat 
and shoulders.” • 

Clara Talboys was silent. She did not ask any further 
questions about my lady. 

She was thinking of a passage in that letter which 
George had written to he^ during his hone5nnoon— a 
passage in which he said, ” My childish little v/ife is 
watemng me as I write this. Ah ! how I wish you 
could see her, Clara I Her eyes are as blue and as 
Hflear as the skies on a bright summer’s day, and her 
hair falls about her face like ^he pale golden halo you 
see roimd the head of a Madonna in an Italian picture.” 



CHAPTER <XXX. 

IN THfe LIME-WALK. 

Robeet AtroLEY was loitering upon the broad grass- 
plat in front of the Court as the carriage containing ray 
lady and Alicia drove under the archway and drew up 
at the buret-door. Mr. Abdley presented himself in 
time to hand the ladies out of the vehicle. 

My lady looked very pretty in a delicate blue velvet 
bonnet and the sables which her nephew ha(^ bought for 
her at St. Petersburg. She seemed very well ple^g^ 
to see Robert, and smiled- most bewitchingly as she gave 
him her exquisitely gloved little hand. 

" So you have come back to us, truant ? ” she said, 
laughing. “ And now that you have returned, we shall 
keep you prisoner.-^We won’t let him run away again, 
will we, Aficia ? ” 

Miss Audley gave her bead a scornful toss that shook 
the heavy curls under her cavalier hat. 

“ I have nothing to do with the movements of so 
erratic hn individuri,” she said. Sineft Robert Audley 
has taken it into his head to conduct himself hke some 
ghost-haunted hero in a' German story, I have given 
up attempting to understand him.” 

Mr. Audley looked at his cousm with a|)t ttspeessiotf 
of serio-cmnic perplexity, She’s a ntoe gnrl,” he 
thought, “ but me’s a nuisante. I don’t know how it 
is, but Seems more a nuisance than she used to be.” 

He pulled his momtache* reflectively as he considered 
this question. His roipd wandered away for a few mo- 
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ments from the great trouble of his life to dwell upon 
this minor perplexity. 

“ She’s a dear girl,” he thought—" a generous-hearted, 

bouncing, noble English lassie, and yet ” He lost 

himself in a quagmire of doubt and difficulty. There 
was some hitch in his mind which he could not under- 
stand, some change in himself, beyond the change made 
in him by his anxiety about George Taiboys, which 
mystified and bewildered him. 

“ And pray where have you been wandering during 
the last day or two, Mr. Audley ? ” asked my lady, as 
she lingered with tier stepdaughter upon the tliresliold 
of the turret door, waiting until Robert should be pleased 
to stand aside and allow them to pass, The young man 
started as she asked this question, and looked up at her 
suddenly. Something in the aspect of her bright young 
beauty, something in the cliildish innocence of her ex- 
pression, seemed to smite him to the heart, and his face 
grew pale ^s he lobked at her. 

I have been- -in Yorkriiire,'’ he said ; " at the little 
watering-place whene my j^r friend George Ta]bo5rs 
lived at lhatime of his marriage.” 

The white change in my lady's face was the only sign 
of her having heard these words. She snuled — a faint, 
sickly smile — and tried to pass her husband’s nephew. 

. “ I must dress for dinner," she said. " I am going 
to a dinner-party, Mr. Audley. Please let me go in.” 

" I must ask you to spare me half ah hour. Lady 
Audley,” Robert answered in a low voice, " 1 came down 
to Essex on purpose to speak to you.” » f 

" What about ? " asked my ladiy. f 

She had recovered herself 'from any shock which she 
might have sustained a few moments before, and it was 
in her usual manner that she asked this question. Her 
face expressed the mingled bewilderment and curiosity 
of a piizdied child rather than the serious surprise of a 
woman, 

"What can you want to talk to me about, Mr, 
Audley ? ” she repeated. 
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*' I will tell you when we are alone/' Robert said, 
glancing at cousin, who stood a little way behind my 
jady, watching this confidential dialogue. 

“ IJt is in love with my stepmother’s wax-doll beauty/' 
thought Alicia, “ and it is for her sake he has become 
such a disconsolate object. He’s just the sort of person 
to lall in love with his aunt." 

Miss Audley* walked away to the grass-plat, turning 
her back upon Robert and my Udy. 

" The absurd creature turned as white as a sheet when 
he saw her/' she thought. ** So he can he in love alter 
all. That slow lump of torpidity he calls his heart can 
beat, I suppose, once in a quarter of a century ; but it 
seems that nothing but a blue-eyed wax doU can set 
it going. I should have given him up long ago if I'd 
known that his ideal of beauty was to be found m a 
toy-shop." 

Poor Alicia crossed the grass-plat and disappeared 
upon the opposite side of the quadrangle, where there 
was a Gothic gate that communicated with Ihe stabltjs. 
I am Sony to say that ?ir Michael Audley's daugfiffer 
went to seek consolation from her dog and her 

chestnut mare Atalanta, whose loose-box the young 
lady was in the habit of visiting every day. 

*^WiU you come into the lime-walk. Lady Audley ? " 
said Robert, as his cousin left the garden. “ I wish to 
talk to you without fear of interruption or observation. 
I think we coxtld choose no safer place than that. Will 
you come there with me ? " 

If please," answered my lady. Mr. Audley 
could see that ^he was trembling, and that she glanced 
from side to side as if looking for some outlet by which 
she might escape him. 

You are shivering. Lady Audley/' he said. 

“ Yes, I am very cold. I would rather speak to you 
some other day, please. I-et it be to-morrow, if you 
will. I have to dress for dinner, and I want to see Sir 
Michael ; I have not seem him since ten o^'clock this 
momiag. Please let it be to-morrow." 
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There was a painful piteousness in her tone, unspeak- 
ably painful to Robert’s heart. Horrible images arose 
in his mind as he looked down at that fair young fac^j 
and thought of the task that lay before him. ^ 

“ I m%fsi speak to you, Lady Audley/’ he said. “ If 
T am cruel, it is you who have made me cruel. You 
might have escaped this ordeal. You might have avoided 
me. I gave you fair warning. But you have chosen 
to defy me, and it is your own folly which is to blame 
if I no longer spare you. Come with me. I tell you 
again I must speak to you.’^ 

There was a cold determination in his tone which 
silenced my lady’s objections. She followed him sub- 
missively to the little iron gate which rommuuicated 
with the long garden behind the house- -tlie garden in 
which a little mstic wooden bridge led across tlic quiet 
fish-pond into tlie lime-walk. 

The early winter twilight was closing in, and the intri- 
cate tracery of the leafless branches that overarched the 
^ lonely pathway looked black against the cold gray of 
the" evening sky. The lime-swalk seemed like some 
('loister in, this uncertain light. 

Why do you bring me to this horrible place to 
frighten me out of my poor wits ? " cried my ladv 
peevishly. “ You ought to know how nervous I am.” 

Yoti are nervous, my lady ? ” 

* Yes, dreadfully nervous. I am worth a fortune to 
\)0or Mr. Dawson. He is always sending me camphor, 
and sal volatile,, and red lavender, and all kinds of 
abominable mixtures, but he can’t cure me.” 

'' Do you remember what Macbeth tells his physician, 
my lady ? ” asked Robert gravely. ” Mr. Dawson may 
be very much more clever than the Scottish leech, but 
I doubt if even he can minister to the mind that is 
diseased.” 

” Who said that my mind was diseased ? ” exclaimed 
Lady Audley. 

” T say so, my lady,” an^;wered Robert. ” Yon tell 
me that you are nervous, and that all the medicines 
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your doctor can prescribe are only so much physic that 
might as well be throwii to the dogs. Let me be the 
uhysician. to strike to the root of your malady. Lady 
Audlpy. Heaven knows that I wish to be merciful- - 
that I would spare you as far as it is in my power to 
spare you while doing justiete to others — ^brit justice 
must be done. Shall I teU you why you are nervous 
in this house, my lady ? ” 

" If you can,” answered, jvith a little laugh. 

“ Because for yon this house is haunted.” 

" Haunted ? ** 

“ Yes ; haunted by the ghost of Gwrge Talboys ! ” 
Robert Audley heard my lady’s quickened breathing ; 
he fancied he could almost hear the loud beating of her 
heart as she walked by his side, shivering now and then, 
and ivith her sable cloak wrapped tightly round her. 

” What do you mean ? ” sne cried suddenly, after a 
pause of some moments. " Why do you torment me 
about this George Talboys, who happens to have taken 
it into his head to keep out of your way for a flw months ? 
Are you going mad, Mr. ,Audley, and do you select ‘ihe 
as the victim of ybur monomania? What, is George 
Talboys to me, that you should worry me about him ? ” 
" He was a stranger to you, my lady, was he not ? ” 

" Of course ! ” answered Lady Audley. “ What should 
he be but a stranger ? ” 

" Shall I tell you the stoiy of my friend’s disappear- 
ance, as I read that story, my lady ? *’ asked Robert. 

’’ No,” cried Lady Atidley ; " I wisktb know nothing 
of your friend. If he is dead, I am sorry for him ; n 
he lives, I haye nq wish either tq see Mm or to hear of 
him. Let me go in to see my husband, if you please, 
Mr. Audlw ; unless you wish to detain me in this gloomy 
place until t catch my death of cold.” 

” I wish to detain you Until you have heard what I 
have to say. Lady Audlw,” answered Robert resolutely. 
" I will detain you no longer than is necessary ; and 
when you have heard me, 'you shall choose your own 
outim of action.'’ 
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" Very well, then ; pi«ry lose no time in saying what 
you have to say,” replied my lady carelessly. “ I promise 
to attend very patiently.” 

“ Wien my friend George ^Talboys returned to 
England,” Robert began ^avcly, “ the thought which 
was uppermost in his mind was the thought of his 
wife.” 

"Whom he had deserted,” said my lady quickly. 
" At least,” she added, more deliberately, “ I remember 
your telling us something to that effect' when you fust 
told us your friend’s story.” 

Robert Audley did not notice this interruption. 

“ The thought that was uppermost in ms mind was 
the thought of his wife,” he repeated. “ His fairest hope 
in the frrture was the hope of making her happy, and 
lavishing upon her the fortune which he had won by the 
lor’Ce of his own strong arm in the gold-fiejds of Australia. 
I saw him within a ifew hours of his re.i.ching England, 
and I was a witness of the joyfuj pride with which he 
‘looked forward to his reunion •mth nis ^e. I was also 
a witness of the blow which ^struck him to the very 
heart-— whfeh changed him from the man he had been 
to a creature as unlike that former self as oire human 
being can be unlike another. The blow which made 
that cruel change waS the announcement of his wife’s 
death in the Times newspaper. I riow believe that that 
announcement was a blacK and bitter lie.” 

" Indeed ! ” said t^y lady ; " and what reason could 
any <me have for announcing the death of Mrs. 
Talboys if Mrs, Talboys had been alive ? ” 

" 'The lady herself miglit have had a reason,” Robert 
answered quietly. 

** VVTisit * ♦ 

" How if she had taken advantage George’s absence 
to win a xfoher husband ? How if ^e bad married 
again, and wished to throw my poor friend off the scent 
by ^ false announcement 
Lady Andley drugged her shouldars, 

“ Your suppositions are rather ridiculous, Mt. Audfey,” 
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she said ; “ it is to be hoped that you have some reason- 
able grounds for them ? '' 

“I have examined a file of each of the newspapers 
published in Chelmsford and Colchester/’ continued 
Robert, vvith<;ut replying to my lady’s last observation, 
“ and I find in one of the Colchester papers, dated July 
Ihe 2iid, 1857, amongst numerous shreds and patches ol 
miscellaiK^oub information, a brief paragraph, extracted 
from a colonial newspaper, to th 2 effect that a Mr. George 
Talboys, an English gentleman, had arrived at Sydney 
Iroin the gold-fields, carrying with him nuggets and gold- 
dust to the amount of twenty^ thousand pounds, and tlrat 
he had realized his proj>erty and sailed for Idveipool in 
the fast-sailing clipper Argus. This is a veiy small fact, 
of course, Lady Audley, but it is enough to prove that 
any person residing in Essex in the July of the year 
Tifty-sevcn was likely to become aware of George Talbo\^'s 
leturn from Australia. Do you follow me ? ” 

** Not very clearly,” said my lady. '' What have the 
Essex pajxjrs to do witli the death of Mrs. Talboys ? ^ 

We will come to that by-and-by, Lady Audley. I 
bay that I believe the announcement in thb* I'imes to 
have been a false announcemeilt, and a part of the con- 
spiracy which was carried out by Helen Talboys and 
Lieutenant Maldon against my pocr friend.” ^ 

A conspiracy 1 ” 

** Yes, a conspiracy concocted by an artful woman, 
who had speculated upon the chances of her husband’s 
death, and had secured a splendid position at the risk 
of committing a crime ; a bold woman, my lady, who 
thought to play her comedy out to the end without fear 
of detection ; a wicked woman, who did not care what 
misery she might inflict upon the honest heart of the man 
she betrayed ; but a foolish woman, who looked at life 
as a game of chance, in which the best player was likely 
to hold the winning cards, forgetting that there is a 
Providence above the pitiful, speculators, and that wicked 
secrets are never permitted to remain long hidden. If 
this woman of whom t speak had never been guilty of 
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any blacker sin than the publication of that lym^^ an 
nouncement in the Times newspaper, I shotild stiU hold 
her as the most detestable ana de^spicable of her sex — 
the most pitiless and mercenary of human creatures 
That cruel lie was a base and cowardly blow in tiie dark : 
it was the treacherous dagger-thnist of an infamous 
assassin/' 

But how do you know that the announcement was 
A false one ? asked my lady, You told us that you 
liad been to Ventnor witn Mr. Talboys to see his wife’s 
grave. Who was it who died at Ventnor, if it was n(d 
Mrs, Talboys ? ** 

"Ah Lady Audley,’’ said Robert, "that is a question 
which only two or three people can^ answer, and one (u 
other of those persons shall answer it to me before very 
long. I tell you, my lady, that I am determined to un- 
ravel the mystery of George Talboys's death. Do you 
think I am to be put off by feminine prevarication — by 
womanly ^trickerj^ ? No ! Link by link I have put to- 
gether the chain of evidence, which wants but* a link 
here and there to be complete in its terrible strength. 
Do yoU' think I will suffer tayself to be baffled ? Do 
you think I shall fail to discover those missing link'- 
No, Lady Audley, I shall not fail, for / hnm where fo 
look for them ' There is a fair*h<ured woman at South 
ampton~a woman called Plowson— who has some share 
in the secrets of the father of my friend's wife. I have 
an idea that she can help me to discover the history of 
the woman who lies buned in Ventnor churchyard, and 
I will spare no trouble in making that discovery ; uu 
less^ 

" Unless what ? asked my lady eagerly. 

"Unless the woman I wish to save from degradatioi 
and punishment accepts the mercy I offer her, and tak^' 
warning while there is still time.” 

My lady shrugged her graceful shoulders, and flashes 
bright deiiance our of her Wue eyes. 

'^She would be U very foolish woman it slie suffeie£ 
h^rmM to be influenceo by any such absurdity," 
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said. " You are hypochondriacal, Mr. Audley, and yt 
must take camphor, or red lavender, or sal volatile. Wha 
can be more ridiculous than this idea which you hav 
taken into your head ? You lose* your friend Georgt 
Talixiys in rather a mysterious manner — that is to say 
that gentleman chooses to leave England without givinf 
you due notice. What of that ? You confess that ht 
became an altered man after his wife’s do£tth. He grew 
eccentric and misantliropicsii ; he affected an utter in' 
difference as to what became ot him. What more likely 
than that he grew tired of tlie monotony of civilized life, 
and ran away to those savage gold-fields to find a dis- 
traction for his grief ? It is rather a romantic story, but 
by no means an uncommon one. But you arc not 
satisfied with this simple interpretation of your friend’s 
disappearance, and you build up some absurd theory of 
a conspiracy which has no existence except in your own 
overheated brain. Helen Talboys is dead. The Times 
newspaper declares she is dead, Her own father tells 
you that she is dead. The heaidstone of the wave in 
Ventnor churchyard bears record of her death. By what 
right,” cried my lady, her voice rising to that-ehrill and 
piercing tone peculiar to her when affected by any intdise 
agitation — “ by what right, Mr. Audlw, do you c6me to 
me and torment me about George Tdboys? by what 
right do you dare to Say tliat his wife is still alive ? 

" By the right of circumstantial evidence, Lady Audley,” 
answered Robert ; " by the right of that circumstantial 
evidence which >viU sometimes fix the guilt of a man's 
murder upon that person who, on the first hearing bf the 
case, seems of all other men the most uiflikely to be guilty.” 

'* What circumstantial evidence ? ” 

, ‘‘The evidence of time and place; the evidence of 
handwriting. When Helen Talboys left her father's house 
at Wildemsea, left a letter behind her— a letter in 
which* ahe declared that she wajjfwe^ of her old life, 
and that she wished to seek a new home'' and a new 
fortune. That letter is in my poaseesion.” 

” I ” 
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“ Shall I It'D you whose handwriting resemble*^ that of 
Helfen Talboys so closely tliat the jnost dexteicms cxpcit 
could perceive no distinction between the two ? ” 

*' A resemblance between the handwiiting of two 
women is no very uncommon circumstance nowaddys,” 
replied my lady carelessly. " I could show you the 
caligraphies of half a dozen of my female correspondents, 
and defy you f;> discover any great difl<'renccs in them.” 

• “ But what if the hardwriting is a very uncommon 
one, presenting marked pecnliarities by which it may be 
recognized among a hundred ? ” 

“ Why, in that ca^e the coincidence is rather curious,” 
answered my lady ; “ but it is nothing more than a coinci- 
dence. You cannot deny the fadt of Helen Talboys’s 
death on the ground that her handwriting resembles that 
of some surviving person.” 

“ But if a senes of such coincidences lead up to the 
same point,” said Robert. ” Helen Talboys left her 
father’s heuse, according to the declaration in her own 
liandwri*ing. because she was weary of her old lite, and 
wished to begin a new one. Do you know what I mfor 
from tliis , 

Mv lady shrugged her shoulders. 

" I have not the least idea,” she said ; " and as you 
have det.aincd hie in this gloomy place nearly halt an 
hour; I must beg that you will release me, and .illow me 
to go jind dicss for dinner.” 

''No, Lady Audley,**’ answered Roberi, with a cold 
sternness that wgs so strange to him as to transform him 
into another croatuix'- a pitiless embodiment of justice, 
a cruel instrument of retribution — " no, Lady Audley,” 
he repeated, " I have told you that womanly prevarica- 
tion will not help you; I tell you nw that defiance 
wiU not serve you. I have dealt fairly with you, and 
have giveti you ariSiple walhing. I gave you in^rect 
notice of your danger two months ago.” 

” What do you mean ? " asked my lady suddenly. 
"You did not c,ho<)>e ‘tvi take that warnim;. Lady 
Audley," pursued Robert, " and the time has come, in 

so 
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which 1 must speak very plainly to you. Do you think 
the gilts which vou have played against fortune arfe to 
hold you exempt from retribution ? No, my lady, your 
youth and beauty, your giace and refinement, only make 
the iivonibie secret ot your life more horrible. I tell you 
that the evidence against you wants only one link to be 
strong enough for your condemnation, and that link 
shall be added. Helen Talboys never returned to her 
father*s house. When she dc^^erted that poor old father, 
she went away Irom his humble shelter with the declared 
iutc'iition of washing her hands of that old life* What 
do people generally do when they wish to begin a new 
existence — to starl ^ fdr a second time in the lace of 
lihs free from the encumbrances of their first journey ? 
They (hangc tlmr 7inme^, Lady Audley. Helen Talboys 
deserted her inhint son: she went away from Wddemsca 
with the prcdoteimination of sinking her identity. She 
disappeared as Helen Talboys upon the^i 6 th of August 
18 =^ 4 , and upon the ryth of that month she reappeared 
as Lucy Graham, the friendlcvss girl who undertook sj 
jTirofitless duty in considerition of a home in which she 
was a-»kecl no questions.” 

'' Yon are mad, Mi. Audley 1 ** cried my lady. “ YMi 
are mad, and my husbafid shall protect me from your 
insolence What it this Helen laihoys ran away from 
her home upon one <!ay, and I entered my employer's 
house upon the uc'xt ; what docs that prove ? '' 

By Itself, very Utile,” replied Robert Audley ; but 
with the help of otiict evidence- — " 

“ Wliat evidence ? 

The evidence of two labels, pasted one over the 
other, upon a box left by you in the possession of Mrs. 
Vincent, the upper label tearing the name of Miss Graham, 
the und'ftt label that of Mts. George Talboys.'^ 

My lady was silent. Rob^ Audltey could not see her 
face in the dusk, but he could see titat her two small 
hands were clasped convulsively over her heart# and he 
knew that the shc^t had gone home to its mark. 

** God help her, poor, wretched creature ! he thought* 
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** SJie knows now that site is lost. I wc’jndcr if the judges 
of the land feel as I do now when they put on the black 
cap and pass sentence of death upon some ■[X)or, shivning* 
wretch who has never done them any wrong. Do*they 
feel a fervour of virtuous indignation, or do the}' suffer 
the dull anguish wliich I suffer as I talk to this helpless 
woman ? ” ^ 

He walked oy my lady’s side, silently, for some minutes. 
They had been pacing \xp and doAvn the dim avenue, and 
they were now drawing near the shrubbery at one end 
of "the lime-walk — the shrubbery in which the ruined 
well sheltered its rnnheeded decay among the tangled 
masses of biicry underwood. • 

A winding pathway, neglected and half choked with 
weeds, led towards^ this well. Robert left the lime-walk, 
and struck into this pathway. There was more light in 
the shrubbery than in the avej:mc, and Mr. Audley wished 
to see my lady's face, 

^ He dfd^iot speak until they reached the patch of rank 
grass beside the well. The massive brickwork had fallen 
away he^ and there, and loose fragments of masonry lay 
buried amidst weeds and briers. The heavy ix)sts which 
had sup]X)rted the wooden roller still remained, but the 
iron spindle had been dragged from its soc'ket, and lay 
a few paces from the well, rusty, discoloured, and for- 
gotten. 

Robert Audley leant against one of the moss-grown 
posts and looked down at my lady's face, very pale in the 
chill winter twilight. The moon bad newly risen, a feebly 
luminous crescent in the gray heavens, and ^ faint, ghostly 
light mingled with the misty shadows of the declining 
day. My lady's face seemed like that jEane which Robert 
Audley had seen in bis dreams looking out of the white 
foam-flakes on the green s^-waves, and luring his unde 
to destruction, 

** Tbjpe two labels am in my posaesdon, Lady Audley," 
he rested, I took them from the box left by you 
at Crescent Villas, I took them in the presence of Mrs. 
Vincent and Miss Ton^js. Have you any proofs to offer 
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agaiiibt this evidence ? Vou cay to me, ‘ I am l*.ity 
Craliam, and I have nothing whatever to do with Helen 
Talboys.’ In that case you can produce witnesses who 
will' declare your antecedents. Where had you been 
living prior to your appearance at Crescent Villas ? You 
must have friends, relations, coniiections, who can come 
iorwaid to prove as mucli as this for you. If you were 
the most desolate creature upon this earth, you would 
be able to point to some one who could identify you with 
the past." 

“ Yes,” cried my lady, ” i| I were placed in a criminal 
dock, I could, no doubt, bring forwaJu witnesses to refute 
your absurd accusation. But I am not in a criminal dock, 
Mr. Audley, and I do not choose to do anything but 
laugh at your ridiculous folly. I tell you that you are 
mad! If you please to say tliat Hcl(m Talboys is not 
dead, and that I am Helen Talboys, you maj' do so. If 
ou choose to go wandering about to thfe places in which 
have lived, and to the plates in which this Mis. Talboys 
has lived, you must follovy the bent of your own inclina- 
tion ; but I would warn you that such fancies Jiavo some- 
times conduct^ pwple, as apparently sane as yourself, 
to the lifelong imprisonment ot a private lunatic asylum.” 

Rpbert Audley started, and recoiled a fev paces among 
the weeds and brushwood os my lady said this. 

" She would be capable of any new crime to shield her 
from the consequences of the old on^” he thought. 

” She would be capable of using her influence with my 
Uncle to place me in a madhouse." 

Robert Aud|py was np coward, and ypt a shiver of 
horror, something akin to fear, chilled hun to the heart 
as he remembered the hm^hle things that havi6 been 
done by women since that"* day t^hkh Eve was' 

created to be Adames oompamon and hdmneet in the 
garden of Eden, What if this lyonm's nelhsh power 
of dissimulation ^ould be stronger than the tq|lhi and 
crush him ? She had not spaiea George Talts^ when 
he had stood in her way, and menaced her with a certain 
peril ; would she spare him threatened her with a 
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far greater danger ? Are women merdfnl, or loving, or 
kind in proportion to their beauty and their gr ace ? Was 
there not a certain Monsieur Mazers de Latude, who had 
th^ bad fortune to offend the all-accompUslred Madame ' 
de Pompadour, who expiated his youthful indisordlion 
by a lifelong imprisonment ; who twice escaped from 
prison to be twice cast back into captivity ; who, trust- 
ing in the tardy generosity of his beautiful foe, Ixitrayed 
himself to an implacable, fiend ? Robert Audley looked 
at the pale face of the woman standing by his side — that 
fair and beautifu| face, illumined by starry blue eyes, 
that had a st^^ge aoid Surely a dangerous light in them ; 
and remembering a* hundred stories of womanly perfidy, 
shuddered as he thought how unequal the struggle might 
be between himself and his uncle’s wife. 

" I have shown her my cards,” he thought, “ but she 
has kept hers hidden from me. The mask that she wears 
is not to be plucked away. My uncle would rather think 
me mad tljan believe her milty,” 
w The pale face of Clara Talboys — that grave and earnest 
face so different in its charafter to my lady’s fragile 
beauty— 'arose before him. 

" What a coward I am to think of myself or my own 
danger ! " he thought. The more I see of this woman, 
the more reason I have to dread her influence upon 
others ; the more reason 'to wish her far away from this 
house.” 

He looked about tilin'* in the dusky obscurity. The 
lonely garden was as quiet as some solitary graveyard, 
wallw m and hidden from the worW of the living. 

” It was somewhere in this garden that she met George 
Talboys upon the day of his disappearance,” ho thought. 

" I wonder where it was they met ; I wonder xvhere it 
wai that he looked iftto her cruel face aj^d taxed her 
wi^ her falsehood ? ” 

My kdy, with her little hand resting lightly upon the 
Qppoait#post to that against which Rob^ leant, toyed 
srith her pretty foot amongst the long weeds, but kept 
a furtive watch upon her enemy’s face. 
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It is to be a duel to the death, then, my lady,** said 
Robert Audley solemnly. You refuse to accept Tmy 
warning. You refuse to run away and repent of your 
wickedness in some distant hiding-place, far from the 
generous gentleman you have deceived and fooled by 
your false witcheries. You choose to remain here and 
defy me.** 

“ I do,’* answered Lady Audley, lifting her head, and 
looking full at the young barrister. “ It is no fault of 
mine if my husband’s nephew goes mad and chooses me 
for the victim of his monomania/' 

So be it, then, my lady,” ansvjered Robert. My 
friend George Talboys was last seen entering these gar- 
dens by the little iron gate at which we came in to-night. 
He was last heard inquiring for you. He was seen to 
enter these gardens, but he was never seen to leave them. 
I do not believe that he ever did leave them. I believe 
that he met wilh his death within the boundary of these 
grounds, and that his body lies hidden in some forgotteh 
comer of this place. I will have such a search made ar 
shaD level that house to J:he earth, and root up ever>' 
tree in these gardens, rather than I will fail *311 finding 
the grave of my murdered friend.** 

Lucy Audley uttered a long, low, wailing cry* and 
threw up her arms above her head with a wild gesture 
of despair, but she made no ans^v^er to the ghastly charge 
of her accuser. Her arms slowly dropped, and she stood 
staring at Robert Audley, her white face gleaming through 
the dusk* her blue eyes glittering and dilated. 

" You sliall never live to do thi^,** said. I wiU 
km ydu first t Why have you tormented me ? Why 
could you not let me alone ? What harm have I 
done ym, that ypu should make yourself my persecutor, 
and dog my steps, and watch my looks, and jMy the 
spy upon me ? Do you want to drive me mad ? Do 

S m know what it is to wrestle with a mad woman ? 

0,” cried my lady, with a laugh, you do not, or you 
would never^---** 

She stopped abruptly* and drew heraelf suddenly to 
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hrr fullest height. It was the same action whidi Kobert 
had seen in the old half-drunken lieutenant ; and it had 
the same dignity— the sublimily of extreme misery. ^ 

Go away, Mr. Audley/' she said, You aic pad, 

I toll 5^ou ; you are mad ^ ” 

'' I am going, my lady," answered Robert quietly, ‘ I 
would have condoned youi enmos out of pity to youi 
wretchedness. You have i of used to a cept nuicv. 

1 widi to have pity uiioti the living, I shall heucelorth 
only remember my duty to the dead." 

He walked away fiom the lonely well under the shadow 
of the limes/ My .lady followed him dowly down that 
long, gloomy avenue, and anoss the rustic oiidge to the 
iron gate. As he passed thiough the gate, Alicia came 
out of a little half-gla^s door that opened fiom an oak- 
panelled bioakfast-room at one angle of the house, and 
met her cousin upon the thresliold of the gateway, 
g " I have been looking for you (Everywhere, Robert," 
said, • " Papa has come down to the library, and I 
’•am sure he will be glad to sec you." 

The young man started at*the sound of his cousin’s 
fresh yomtg voice, " Good heavens ! " he thought, " can 
these two women be of the same clay ? Can this frank, 
generous-hearted girl, who cannot conceal any impulse 
of her innocent nature, be of the same flesh and blood as 
that wretched creature whose shadow falls ii\you the path 
beside me ? " 

He looked from cousin to Lady Audley, who stood 
near the gateway, waiting for l»m to stand aside and let 
her pass him. 

" I don’t know what has come to your cousin, my dear 
Alilia,’’ said my lady. " He is so absent-minded and 
eccentric as to be quite beyond my comprehension.” 

" Indeed 1 ” exclaiined Miss Audley ; ” and yet I 
should imagine, from the length of yout tiiC'-iX-Ute, that 
you had made some effort to understand him.” 

"Oh yes,” said Robert quietly, "my lady and I 
understand each other very well but as it is growing 
late I will wish you good-evening, ladies. I stiall sleep 
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lo- night at Mount Stannnig, as i hd\o toiuc business to 
atteiiri to up there, and f will come down and see my 
uncle to-inoirow.” 

“jWliat. Robert I ” cried Alicia, "you surely won’t 
go away without sc>eing papa ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear,” answered the young man. " I am 
a little disturbed by some disagreeable business in which 
I am very much concerned, and I would rather not see 
my uncle. Good-night, Alicia < I will come or write 
to-monow.” 

He pressc'd has cousin’s liand, bowed to tady Audley, 
and walked away under the black shadow of the aich- 
way, and out into the quiet avenue beyond the Court. 

IVly lady mid Alicia stood watcliing him until he was 
out of sight. 

“ What ill goodness’ name is the , matter with my 
cousin Robert ? " exclaimed Miss Audley impatiently, as 
the bairistcr disappeared. " Wliat does he mean lj|y 
these absurd goings-on ? Some disagreeable bunjness tliat 
disturbs him, indeed ! I suppose the unhappy creatui'e 
has had a brief forced Bpon 1dm by some ill-starred 
attorney, and is sinking into a state of imbecility from a 
dim consciousness of his own incompetence," 

“ Have you ever studied your cousin's character, 
Alicia ? ” asked my lady very seriously, after a pause. 

“ Studied his character ! No, Lady Audley. Why 
should I study his character ? ’* said Alicia. " Tlicre 
is very little study required to cKtewKjsnce anybody that 
he is a lasiy, selfiw Sybarite, who cafes for’notldng in 
tlie world ekoept hN own case and ccmfoirt." 

” But have you never thought bint eccentric ? ” 

“ Eccentric ! ” repeated AKcia/ pursing up her irtidjiips 
and shrugging her siiQulders. " Well, yes~l believe that 
is the «Kcnse generally made |or such people. I sttp- 
pdse Bob is eccentric,” 

" I have never heard you speak of his father and 
mother,” said my lady thohghlfully. “ po you remem- 
ber them?” 

I iievci saw his mother. She was a Miss Palryniple, 
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a verj' dashing girl, who tan awa}' witn iny uncle, and 
lo,,t a very lundsomc fortune in ( on lOquence. She died 
.it Nice, when poor Bob was five yeais old ” 

“ Did you ever hear anything iiaiUailar about her * ” 
‘‘ How do you mean ‘ paiUcuLir ’ ? ” asked Alicia.* 

‘‘ Did you ever heai that she* was eccentiio — what 
people call ‘ odd ’ ? ” 

“Oh no,” said Alicia, laughing. “My aunt was a 
vciy reasonable woman, j bchcM', though she did mAy 
for love. But you must lemcmbcr that she died before 
I was bom, and I have not, therefore, felt very much 
c unosity about her,” 

“ But you recoUott yptir uncl^ I suppose ’ ” 

“ My uncle Robert ? ” said Ahcia. “ Oh yes, I re- 
member him very well indeed.” 

" Was lie eccentric — 1 mean to say peculiar in his 
habits, like your cousin 

“ Yes ; I believe Robert inhc uts ail his.absut clitics fiom 
life father.^ My uncle expressed the same indilfcienre for 
Ijis fellow-creatures as hty cousm ; but as ho was a good 
husband, an affectionate fathej, arid a land master, no- 
body ever,rfhallengecl hh opimons.” * 

" But be was, eccentric ? ” 

“ Yes ; I suppose he was generally thought a little 
eccentric ” 

“ Ah ! "insaid my lady gravely, “ I thought as much. 
Do you know, Alicia, that madness is moift often trans- 
nutted from father to*son than frofti father to daughter, 
and from mother w daughter thau from mother to son ? 
Your cousin RobdlJt Audlcy is*a veij| hanisomc young 
man, and I believe a very good-hearted young man; 
but he must be wafehed, Alicia, for ho is mad ! ” 

"^ad ! ” cried Miss Audley indignantly ; " you are 
dreaming* my lady, or-tor— you are trying to frighten 
me,” addad the young lady, with coftsidcrawe alarm. # 
“I only widi to put you on your guard, Alicia,” 
answered my lady. “ Mr. .Atdlcy may be, as you say, 
merely etcentriS ; but he has talked to me this evening 
hi a manner that has filled me with absolute terror, a^id 
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I believe that he i ^ speak very scii- 

ously to Sij M^^'liacl this \eiy mghi " 

‘^bprak to papa*” exclaimed All la, "'you suiely 
won\t distress papi bv suggesting such a possibihtv * *’ 

“ I shill only j)nt him on his ginrd mv dear \h(ia ” 
‘'But he'll iu\ci bclicic \oii” slid Miss AiuUey , 
“ he will liugh at ^udi an idea ” 

iso, Alu 11 , h( will b( lK\e an\ thing that I tell him/’ 
answered my ladj , with a quiet eiiulo 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

PREPAEIKG IHE GROOND. 

• 

Lady Audley went from the garden to the library, a 
pleasant oalc-panellcd homely apartment in which Sir 
Michael liked to sit reading or wiitmg, or arranging the 
business ot his estate with his steward, a stalwart ('ountry- 
man, half agriculturist, half lawyer, who rented a small 
farm a few miles from the Court. 

The bafonet was seated in a capacious easy-chair near 
’the hearth. The bright blaze of the fire rose and fell, 
Ua.sliing now upon the poh'shifl firominences of the black 
oak booRtase, now upon the gold and scarlet bindings 
of the books ; sometimes glimmering upon the Athenian 
helmet of a marble Pallas, sometimes lighting up the 
forehead gf Sir Robert Peel. • 

The lamp upon the reading-table had not yet been 
lighted, and Sir Michael sat in tlie firelight waiting for 
the coming of his young wife. 

It is impossible for me ever to tell the purity of his 
generous love — it is impossible to de^be that allectioii, 
which was as tender as the love of a young mother for 
her first-born, as brave and chivalrous as the heroic 
passion of a Bayard for his liege mistress. 

The door opened while he was thinking of his fondly- 
loved wife, and looking up, the baronet saw the slender 
form standing in the doorway. 

" Why, my darling ! ” he exclaimed, as my lady dosed 
the door behind her and came towards li^ chair, “ I 
have been thinking of you, and waiting for you for an 
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liour. Whf'rf^ havu you boeu, and wliat have you been 
doing ? ” 

• My lady, standing in tli? shadow, rather than, in the 
hghtt paused a lew moments before replying to this 
question. ^ 

“ I have boon to Chelmsford,” she said, ” shopping ; 
ind ” 

She hesitated, twiSiting her bonnet-strings in her slim 
white fmgers With an air of pretfy embarrassment. 

” And what, my«dehr,” asked the baronet — ” what have 
you been doing since you cathe Irom Chelmsford ? I 
lieard a carriage stop at the door an* hour ago. It was 
yours, was it not ? ''* 

Yes ; I came home an hour ago,” answered my lady, 
with the same air of embarrassment 

“ And what have you been doing since you came 
home ” 

Sir Michael Audley asked this question with a slightly 
leproachM accent. His young wife’s presencePmade the 
sunshine of lus life, and though he could not bear to 
chain her to his side, it |rievw him to think that she 
could willingly remain unnecessarily absent Ifom him, 
Iritteiiiig away her time in some childish talk or frivolous 
occupation. ^ 

“ What have you doing since you came home, 
my dear ? ” ho rejieated, ” A^liat has kept you so long 
away from me ? ” 

” I have been talkinj^ to — ^Mr. Robert Audley.” 

Slip still twisted her bonnet-strings round and round 
her fmgers ; slie still spoke With the same air of embar- 
rassment. 

“ Robert 1 “ exclaimed the batohet ; ” is Robert here ? ” 

” He was here a Uttlfe while ago." 

” And is here still, I suppdie." 

" No, he has gone away.’* 

" Gone away ! " tried Sh Michael. " What do you 
mean, my darling ? ” 

” I mean that your nephew came to the Court this 
afternoon Alicia and I found him idhng aWut Ure 
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gardens. lie stayed here till about a quarter of an hour 
ago talking to me, and then he hurried off, without a 
word of explanation, except, indeed, some ridiculous 
excuse about busine|s at Mount Stunning.” 

" Business at Mount Stunning ! Why, what business 
can he possibly have in that out-of-the-way place ? He 
has gone to sleep at Mount Stunning, then, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, I think ho said sonietliing to that eifoct.” 

" UjKin my word,” exclaimed tlic baronet, “ I think 
that boy is half mad.” * 

My lady’s face was so much in shadow that Sir Michael 
Audley was unaware of the bright change that came over 
its sickly pallor a& he made tlus very commonplace 
obsei-vatjon. A triumphant smile illumined Lucy Aud- 
ley’s countenance, a smile that plainly said, " It is coming 
— it is coming ; I can twist him whi^ way I like. I can 
put black before him, and U I say it is white he will 
believe me. ’ 

But Sir Michael Audley, in declaring that his nephew’s 
,^wits wer^ disordered, merely uttered that commonplace 
' ejaculation which is well knotyi to hav^ very little m('an- 
ing. Tha baronet had, it is true, no very great estimate 
of Robert’s faculty for the business of this everyday life. 
He was in the habit of looking upon his nephew as a 
good-natured nbnontity—- a man umose heart bad been 
amply stocked bv liberal Nature with ail the best things 
the generous goddess had to bestow, but whose brain 
had been somewhat overlooked in the distribution of 
iutellectual gifts. Sir Michael Audley made that mistake 
which is very commonly made by easy-goim well-to-do 
observers, who have no occasion to look bdow the sur- 
face, He mistook laziness for incapacity. He thought 
because his nephew was idle he must necessarily be 
stupid. He concluded that if Robert did not distinguish 
himsdf it was because he csHild not. 

He forgot the mute, inglorious Miltons who die voice- 
less and inarticulate for want of that dogged persever- 
ance, that blind courage, which the poet must possess 
before he can find, a publislxer ; he forgot the Cromwells 
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who see that noble vessel the State floundering upon 
a sea of confusion, and going down m a tua]>0‘^t ot noisy 
bewildermc^nl, and who yet are poiveiless to get at the 
’helm, forbidden even to send out a lifeboat to the sink- 
ing ship. Surely it is a mistake to judge of what a man 
can do by that which lie has done. 

The world’s Valhalla is a close borough, and perhaps 
the greatest men may be those who ptTish silently far 
away from t|iie sacretl portal. Perhajis the purest and 
brightest spints are those who ‘shrink horn the turmoil 
of the racecourse — the tumult and confusion of the 
struggle The game of life is something like the game 
of karii, and it may be that Ihe bdst cards are some- 
times left m the talon. 

My lady threw off her bonnet, and seated herself upon 
a velvet-covereci footsfool at Sir Michael's feet. There 
was nothing studied or affected in this girlish action. 
It was so natural to Lucy Audley to be childish, that no 
one would have wished to see her otherwise. It would 
have seemed as foolish to expect dignified reserve or^ 
womanly gravity from tljis amber-haired siren, as to 
wish for rich basses in the compass of a skylarki?^ song. 

She with her pale face turned away from the fire- 
light, and with her hands lock(*d together upon the arm 
of her hU'han<rs ensy-chair. ,Thev were very rc^stless, 
these slender white hands. Mv lady twisted the jewelled 
fingers in and out of each other "as she talked to her 
husband. 

I 'wanted to come to you, you know, d^ar/* she 
said-— I wanted to come to you directly I got home, 
but Mr. Audky insisted upon my stopping to talk to 
him.'* 

" But what about, my love ? ** asked the baronet. 

" What could Robert have to say to you ? ** 

My lady did not answer tffts question* Her fair head 
dropped upon her husband's knee, her rippling yellow 
curls fell over her face. 

Sjr Michael lifted that beautiful head with his stroUg 
hands, ana raised my lady's face. The firelight shining 
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oil that pale lice liL up the huge, sott blue eycb wIikIi 
wei'c drowned in tear^. 

“ Lucy, Lucy ! ” cried the baionet, “ what is the mean-, 
ing of this ? My Mve, my love, what lias liappen^d to 
distress you in this manner ? ** 

Lady Audle} tued to speak, but the words died away 
inarticulately upon Ikt treinblmg li])s. A rlioking sensa- 
tion in her tliroat seemed to stianglo lh(^se tabu and 
])lausible woids, her onAy annour against her encimcs. 
Slie c ould not speak. The agony she hatl endured silently 
in the dismal lime-walk had giown too strong for hei, 
and she broke intej a tempest of hysterical sobbing. It 
was no simulated giiel that shook Iwr slender lram(‘ and 
tore at her like som<‘ i a venous beast tliat would havu 
rent her piecemeal with ita horrible strength Ic was a 
storm ot real anguish and terror, ol remorse and misery. 
It was the one wild outcry in which the woman's fect)ler 
nature got the better ol the siren’s art. ' 

It was mot thus that siu* had meant t(^ figlit her terrible 
’duel with Robert Audley. These were not the weapons 
which she had intended to ; but perhaiis no artifice 
which sl^ could have de\dscd would have served her 
so well as this one outburst of natural grief. It shook 
her husband to the very soul It bewildered and temfied 
him. It reduced the strong intcllei't of the man to help- 
less confusion and peqdexity. It struck at the one weak 
point in a good man’s nature. It appealed straight to 
Sir Michael Audley’s affection lor his wife. 

Ah, Heaven help a strong nian’s tender weakness for 
the woman he loves ! Heaven pity liim when the guilt)^ 
creature who has deceived him comes with her teais and 
lamentations to throw herself at his ieci in self-abandon- 
ment and Iteniorse, torturing him with the sight of her 
agony, rending his heart yitli her sobs, lacerating his 
breast with her groans, multiplying her own sufierings 
into a great anguish for him to bear, multijdyiug them 
by tweuty-^fold, multiplying them in the ratio of a brave 
man’s capacity for cncWance. Heaven forgive him if, 
maddened by tliat cruel agony, the balance wavers- for 
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a ciP(l hc‘ I3 100(1;, to foigive unyUting, loady 1 u 

take this wiotclied one to the shelter of his breast, and 
, to pairlon that which the stem voice of manly honour 
' lu'gej must not be pardoned. Pity him, pity him, philos- 
opTieis who ponder the perplexities of life. The wife’s 
worst remorse when slie stands without the threshold of 
the home she may never again enter is not equal to the 
agony of the husband who closes the portal on that 
familiar and isitreatiilg face. The anguisli of the mother 
who may never look again u[)on her diildrcn is less than 
the Torment of tlic father who has to say to those chil- 
dren, “<My little ones, you are hencefqrth motherless,” 

Sir Michael Audley rose from his chair, trembling with 
indignation, and ready to do immediate battle with the 
person who had caused his wife's grifef. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “ Lucy, I insist upon your telling 
me what and who lias distraltsed yon. I insist upon it. 
Wlioever has annoyed you shall answer to me for your 
grief. Come, my love, tell me directly what it»k” , 
He reseated himself and besnt over the drooping figurr- 
at his feet, calming his qwn agitation in his desire to 
soothe his wife’s distress. * 

” Tell me what it is, my dear,” he whispered tenderly. 
The sliaip paroxysm had passed away, and my lady 
looked up : a glittering light shone through the tears in 
her eyes, and the lines about her pretty rosy mouth, 
those hard and cruel linos which Robert Audley had 
observed in the pre-Raphaelite portrait, were plainly 
visible in the foeli^t. 

"lam very silly," she said ; " but really he has made 
me guite hysterical.” 

“ mio— who has made you hysterica] ? ” 

“ Your nephew — ^Mr. Robert Audley.” ^ ' 

" Robert ! " cried the baronet " Lucy, what do you 
mean ? ” * 

" I told you that Mr. Audley insisted upon my going 
mto the liroe-walk, dear," said my lady. " He wanted 
to talk to me, he said, and ! went, and be said latch 
horrible things that " 
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“ \Vh il homble lliuigs, I.ucv ? ” 

Lady Audley shuddered, and dung with convxil'jjve 
fingers to the strong hand that had rested caressingly* 
upon her shoulder. • 

“ What did lie say, Lucy ? ’’ 

“ 0 my dear love, how can I tell you ? ” ciK'd niy 
lady “ I know that I shsdl distress you — or yoti will 
laugh at me, and then — — ” 

'^Laugh at you ? NoJ Lucy." 

Lady Audley was silent lor a moment. She sat look- 
ing straight before her into the fire, with her fingers stiU 
locked alxiut her husband’s hand. 

“ My dear,” she said slowly, hesithtmg fiow and that 
betweerl her words, as if she alinost shrank from uttci nig 
them, “ have you ever — I am so afraid of alarming you 

—or— have you ever thought Mr. Audley— a htllc ” 

“ A httle what, my darlhig ? ” 

" A little out of Ins mind,” falteied Lady Audley. 

Out (A his mind ! ” cried Sir Michael. " My dear 
girl, what are you thinking of ? " 

“You said “just now, dear, \hat >ou thought he was 
half mad,** 

" Did I, my love ? ” said the baronet, laughing. “ I 
don’t remember saying it, and it was a mere /ufow de 
■pcdrler, that meant nothing whatever. Robert may be 
a little eccentric— a little stupid, peihaps --he mayn’t 
be overburdened witli wits, hut I don't think he has 
brains enough for madness. I believe it’s generally your 
great intellects that get out of order.” 

“ But madness is Sometimes hereditary,” said my lady. 

" Mr. Audley may have inherited ” 

“ He has mherited no madness from his father’s family,” 
interrupted *'Sir Michael. “The Audleys have never 
peopled priyatc lunatic asylums or fee’d mad doctors.” 

" Nor from his mother’s family ? ” 

" Not to my knowledge.” * 

"People generally keep, these things a secret," said 
my kdy gravely, "There may have been madness in 
your sister-in-law’s family.” 
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“ T JoiiH think so, my dear,” replied Sir Michael. 

** But, Lucy, tell me what, in Heaven's name, has put 
this idea into your head ? " 

”{ have been trying to account for your ncphe^\’s 
conduct. I can account lor it in no other manner. If 
you had heard the things he said to me to-night, Sir 
Michael, you too might have thought him mad.” 

“ But what did he say, Lucy ? ” 

“ I can scarcely tell you. You can see how much 
he kas stupefied and bewildered me. I belio\^e he has 
Uvea too bng alone in those solitaiy Temple chambers, 
Perhai>s he reads too much or smokes too much. 
know that some jlliysicians declare madness to be a 
mere illness of the brain— an illness to which any one 
is subject, and which may be produced hy given causes, 
and cured by given means.” 

Lady Audlcy’s eves were still fixed upon the burning 
coals in the wade grate. She spoke as if she had been 
discussing a subject that she Bad often hearA discus^d 
before. She spoke as if her mind had almost wandered * 
away from the thought df her husband’s nephew to the 
wider question of madness in the abstract. 

” Why should he not be mad ? ” resumed my lady. 

” People are insane for years and years before their 
iuianity is found out, 7'hey know that they are mad, 
but they know how to kce]> their secret^ and perhaps 
they may sometimes keo]) it till they die. Sometimes a 
paroxysm scutes them, and in an enl hour they betray 
themselves. They commit a crime, perhaps. The horrible 
temptation of o])poitunity assails them, the knife is in 
their hand, and the unconscious victim by their side. 
They may conquer the restless demon and go away, and 
die innocent of any violent deed ; but they may yield 
to the horrible temptation— the frightful, passionate, 
hungry craving for violence and horror. Tliey sometimes 
yield, and are lost.” * 

Lady Audley^s voice rose as she argued this dreadful 
question. The hysterical exekerneni from which she had 
only just recovered had left its effects \ipor4 her, but she 
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tonti oiled hersoit, and her tone grew calmer as slio r(‘- 
sunied. 

Robert Axidley is mad/* she said decisively. Whati 
is one of the strongest diagnostics of madness — what is 
Ihe first appalling sign of mental aberration ? The mind 
becomes stationary ; the brain stagnates ; the even cur- 
rent of the mind is interrupted ; the thinking power of 
the brain resolves itself into a monotone. ’ As the waters 
of a tidelcss pool putrefy by reason of their stagnation, 
the mind becomes turbid and corrupt through lac^ of 
action ; and perpetual reflection upon one subject re- 
solves itself into monomania. Robert Audley is a mono- 
maniac. The disappearance of liis friend George Talboys 
grieved and bewildered him. He dw(‘lt upon this one 
idea until he lost the power of thinking of anything else. 
The one idea looked at perpetually became distorted to 
his menial vision. Repeat the commonest word in the 
English language twenty times, and before the twentieth 
repetition ^ou will have|bcgun to wonder whether the 
word which you repeat is really the word you mean to 
utter. Robert Audley has thought of his fncnd*s dis- 
appearances until the one idea has done its fatal and 
unlieallhy work. He looks at common event with a 
vision that is diseased* and he distorts it into a gloomy 
horror engendered of his own monomania. If you do 
not want to make me as mad as he is, you must ncvei 
let mo see him again. He declared to-night that George 
Talboys was murdered! in this place, and that he will 
root up every tree in the gardens, and pull down every 
brick in the house, in his search for^ 

My lady paused. The words died away upon her 
lips. She had exhausted herself by the strange energy 
with which she had spoken. She had been trans- 
formed from a frivolous, childish beauty into a woman, 
strong to argue her own cause and plead her own 
defence. 

“ Pull down this house ! *’ cried the baronet. '' George 
Talboys murdered at Audley Court 1 Did Robert say 
this, Lucy ? " 
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“ Hp said somelliing of that kind— something that 
frigiitened me very much.*' 

. Then ho must be mad,” satd Sir Michael gravely. 
“ I’m bewildered by what you teU me. Did he realty 
t.ay this, Lucy, or djcl you misunderstand him ? '* 

“ 1— I — don’t think I did,” faltered my lady. "You 
saw how frighlenc<l I was when I fimt came in. I should 
not have been so much agitated if he had not said some- 
thing horrible.” . 

Lady Audley had availed herself of the very strongest 
argument by which slie could help her cause. 

"To be stire, my darling, to be sure,” answered the 
baronet. " What cnijld have put such hideous fancies 
into the unhapi)y boy’s head ? This Mr. Talboys — a per- 
fect stranger to all of us —murdered at Audley Court ! 
ril go to Mount Stanniug to-night and see Robert. I 
have known him ever since ho was a baby, and I cannot 
be deceived in him. If there is realty anything wrong, 
htKwill not he able to conceal ijifrom me.” , 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. ' . . 

" That is rather an open question," she said. “ It is 
generally a stranger who is the first to observe any 
j)sycho1ogical peculiarity.” 

The big 'words sounded strange from my lady’s 
rosy lips ; but her newly-adopted wisdom had a certain 
quaint prettincss about it which bewildered her hus- 
band. • 

" But you must not go tc Mdtmt Stamning, my dear 
darling,” she said tenderly. ” Remember that you are 
under strict orders to stay indoonp until the weather is 
milder, and the sUp ^nes upon this cruel ice-bound 
country.'* < ' 

Sir Michael Audley sank Wk in his capacious djair 
with a sigh of resignation. 

” Thavs true, Lucy,” he said : " we musjt Obey Mr. 
Ddwson. I suppose Robert will come to see me to- 
morrow.” 

“ Yes, dear. I think he ?f|id be would.” 

" Then wo must wait tiH t§*morrow, my dsrlingi I 
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caji’t l)elieve that thoro ically is auytlunjj wioii^ with 
tli6 poor boy — I can’t believe it, Lucy.” 

“ iheu liow do you account for this cxtiaordinary ’ 
delmdon alwut this Sir. Talboys ? ” asked my lady. * 

Sir Michael sliook liis head. * 

“ I don’t know, Lucy — I don’t know,” he answered. 

“ It is Mwa)«5 so difficult to believe that 'any ,one of the 
calamities that continually befall oui feUpw-meu will 
ever happen to us. I eW’t believe that my nephew’s 
mind is impaired— I can’t behove it. I— I’ll get luni to 
stop here, Lucy, and I’il watch liim, closely. I tell you, 
my love, if there is 'anything wrong, J am sure to find it 
out. I can’t be mistaken in a young nuui who luis &' ways 
been tlie same to me as my own sou. But, my daihiin, 
why were you so frightened by Kobert's wild talk ? It 
could not affect ypu." 

My lady sighed piteously. 

” You must thiiik me v«ji strong-minded. Sir Michael,” 
she said, i^ith rather an Injured air, ” if you imagine I 
can hear of these sort of thingi indifferently. I know I 
shall nevcr.be able to see Mr. Audlcy again.” 

“ And you sh.ill not, ray dear- ypu shall not." 

” You said just now you would have him here,” miu- 
mured Lady Audley. 

* “ But I will not, my dmUng girl, if his pieSence annoys 
you. Good heavens, Lucy, can you imagiiie for a moment 
that Ihave any higher wish than to promote youi happi- 
ness I will 'consult some Ixmdon physician about 
Robert, and let him discover if tlicre really is anything 
the matter with my poor brother's only son. You shall 
not be annoyed, Lucy.” 

" You must think me very unkind, dear,” said my 
lady, “ and I know I o«gW not to be annoyed by the 
poor fellow; but he really seems to have taken some 
absurd notion into his head about me.” 

" About you, Lucy I ” cried Sir Michael. 

” Yes, dear. He seems to connect me in some vague 
manner— which I cannot quite understand-Avith the 
dimppoawmee of this 'Talboys.” 
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^‘Impossible, Lucy. Trou must have inisunderstood 
hini.*^ 

“ I don‘t tliink so." 

“ ITien he must be mad," said the banquet — “ he must 
be mad. I will wail till he goes back to town, and then 
send some one to his chamliers to talk to him. Good 
heavens, ^yhat a mysterious business this is ! " 

“ I tear I have distressed you, darhng," murmured 
Lady Audley. 

“Yes, my dear, I am very mucji distressed by what 
you have told me ; but you were quite nght to talk to 
me frankly about Uiis dreadful busmess. I must think 
it over, dearest, and try and decide what is best to be 
done." 

My lady rose from the low ottoman on which she had 
been seated. The fire had burned down, and there was 
only a faint glow of red light in the room. Lucy Audley 
bent over her husband’s chair, and put her lips to lus 
broad forehead. ' 

“ How good you have ^always been to me, dear I " she 
whispered softly. “ You would never let anv one influ- 
ence you against me, would you, my darling 

“ Influence me against you ? " repeatea the baronet. 

“ No, my love." 

“ Because, you know, dear," pursued my lady, “ thefe 
are wicked people m well as mad people in the world, 
and there may be some pexBons whose interest it would 
be to injure me." 

“ They had better not try it, then, my dear," answered 
Sir Michael ; “ they would find tliemselves in rather a 
dangerous position if they did." 

Lady Audley laughed aloud, with a gay, triumphant, 
silvery peal of laughter that vibrated through the quiet 
roomu , 

My own dear darling/' she said, " I know you love 
me. And now I must run away, dear, for it'$ past seven 
o'dbck. I was engaged to dine at Mrs. Montford's, but 
I must send a groom with a message of apology, for Mr. 
Audley has made me quite nfifit mt company^* I shall 
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Slav at home aiid nurso you, doai. \ou’ll go to bod 
\(‘jy caily, won’t you, and take great care ot vouisclf ^ ” 
“ Yr^ dear ” 

My lady tripped out of lire room lo give lioi Olclers 
about the message which was to be earned to the house 
where she was to li ivc dmtd. She paused for a moment 
as she closed the library door -she paused, and laid her 
hand upon her buast to check the rajud throbbing of 
her heait. ' * 

“ I have been afraid of you, Mr. Robert Audley,” she 
thought, “ but perhaps the time may come m which you 
will have cause to be afiaid of me.” 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

I 

pscebe’s petition. 

The division between Lady AufUey and her stepdaughter 
h.id not become any naniower in tlie twp months which 
had elapsed since the pleasant Christmas hohday time 
h.-xd been kept at Audley Court. Theie was no open wai- 
iare between the t\yo women , there was only an armed 
neutrality. Ahcia would very much have preferred a 
hearty, pitched battle to this silent and undei^oastrative 
disunion ; but it wa$ not easy Lo tjuancl with my lady 
‘She had soft ainswets fofc'Ae tuming^away of wrath. 
She could smile bewitchinglf at her stepdaughter's open 
potuUnce, and laugh mernly at the young lady’s ill- 
temper. Perhaps, had she been less amiable, liad slie 
been indeed more like Alicia in disjiositiou, the two 
ladies mi|h1 have e-!C|)ended tlieir enmity in one tremendous 
(piarrel, utul might ever afterwards have been affection- 
ate and lii^ndly. But Lucy Audley would not make 
war. She carried forward the sum ol her dislike and 
mit it out at a steady rate of interest, until the breach 
between her stepdaughter and herself, widening a little 
eyery day, bt*cnme a great •gulf utterly impassable by 
okve-ljiraAch-bcaiing doVos, from either side of the abyss. 
Tliore can be no reconciliation where there is no open 
warfare;^ there must be a battle, a brave, boisterous 
battle, with pendants waving and cannon roaring, before 
there can be peaceful treaties and enthusiastic shaking of 
hands, ^eihaps the union bdtwecn France, and England 
oWeS its greatest force to the rcooUection ot bygone con- 
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quest and defeat. Wc liave h.il<*d eai u oilier ajid licLc'd 
each other, and had it out, as the common iihitise goe^, . 
and we can afford now to fall into each other's amij and 
vow eternal friendship and everlasting brotheihood. 

Alicia Audlcy and her father ’s pretty wite had j)lenty 
of room for the comfortable indulgence of their dislike 
in the spacious old rhansion. My lady' had her own 
a]>artments, as we know-luxurious chamhcis, m which 
all conceivable elegancies had been gathered for the toni- 
foit of their occupant. Alicia liad her owsr rooms in 
another part of the large house. 6he had her favourite 
mare, her NowfoniKUand dog, and hqj- drawing materials, 
and she made herself tolerably happy. She wiis not very 
happy, this frank, generous-hearted giil, for it was 
scarcely possible that she could bo altogether at ease 
in the constrained atmosphere of the Coiut. Her kithor 
was changed : that dear father, over whorti she had once 
reigned supreme with the boun^ess authority of a siioilcd 
child, hacl* accepted another luler aiid submitted to a 
new dynasty. Eiltlo by little* my lady’s pietly powc-r 
made itself felt in thai natrow hotiseholu, and Alicia 
saw her father gradnally lured acrass ,tlrat gulf tliat 
divided I..ady Audley from her stepdaughter, until he 
stood at la.st quite upon the other side of the abvss, 
and looked coldly upon his only child acro.ss that widen- 
ing chasm. 

Alicia felt that he was lost to her. My lady’s beaming 
smiles, my lady’s wrinning words, my lady’s radiant 
glances and bewitching graces, had done their vfohk of 
enchantment, and Sir Michael had grown to look upon 
his dqnghteir as a somewhat wilful and capriciotrs young 
person who had behaved with determined uukindnqgs to 
the wife he loved. 

1 Poor Alicia saw all this, and bore her burden as well 
as she could. It seemed very hard to be a handsome 
my-eyed heiress, with dogs and horses and servants at 
her command, and yet to be so much alone in t]|jie world 
n't to know of not one friendly ear into which she might 
her sofrow*. 
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" If Bob was good tor anything, I could have told him 
how unhappy I am,” thought Miss Audlcy ; “ but I may 
just as well tell Ciessar my troubles for any consolation 
I should get from my cousin Robeit.” 

Sir Michael Audley obeyed his pretty nurse, and went 
to bed a little after nine o’clock upon the bleak March 
evening after Robert’s visit to the Court. Perhaps the 
baronet’s bedroom was about the pleasantest retieat that 
an invalid could have chosen in such cold and cheeiless 
weather. The dark-green velvet curtains were diawn 
before the windows and about the ponderous bed. The 
wood fue burned redly ujion the broad hc'arth. The 
reading-lamp was lighted upon a dr licious little table close 
to Sir Michael’s pillow, and a heap of magazines and 
newspapers had been arranged by my lady’s own fair 
hands for the pleasure ot the invalid. 

Lady Audley sat by the bedside for about ten minutes 
talking to her husband, talking very seriously, about 
this strange and awful question — -Robert Audley’s lunacy ; 
but at the end of that tijne she rose and bade him good- 
night. She lowered the green silk shade befoie the 
reading-lamp, adjusting it carefully for the rdpose of the 
baronet’s eyes. 

" I shall leave you, dear,” she said, “ If you can 
sleep, so much the better. If you wish to read, the 
books and papers are dose to you. 1 mil leave the 
doors between the rooms open, and I sliall hear your 
voice if you call me.” 

Audley went through her dressing-room into the 
boudoir, where she had been sitting with hei* husband 
since dinner. 

Every evidence of womanly refinement was visible in 
the dlegant chamber. My lady’s piano was open, covered 
with scattered sheets of music and exquisitely-bound 
colleotbns of scenas and fantasias which no master need 
have disdained to study. Mydady’s easel stood near the 
window, bearing witness tq my lady’s artistic talent, in 
the of a water-colouted sketch of the Court and 
gardens. My lady’s f|iry-Uke embroideries of lace and 
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mitslin, rainbow-hued silks, and delicately-tinted wools 
littered the luxurious apartment; while the looking- 
glasses, cunningly placed at angles and opposite corners 
by an artistic upholsterer, multiplied my lady’s image, 
and in that image reflected the most beautiful object in 
the enchanted chamber. 

Amid all this lamplight, rfding, colour, wealth, and 
beauty, Lucy Audley seated herself on a footstool by the 
fire to think. 

If Mr. Holman Hunt could have ^ped into the prett}' 
boudoir, I think the picture would have been photo- 
graphed upon his bram, to be reproduced by-and-by 
upon a bishop’s half-length for the glorification of the 
pre-Raphaclite brotherhood. My lady in that half-re- 
cumbent attitude, with her elbow resting on one knee, 
and her perfect chin supported by her hand, the rich 
folds of drapery falling away in long undulating lines from 
the exquisite outline of her figure, and the luminous rose- 
coloured firelight enveloping her in a soft glow, only 
broken by the golden glitter of her yellow hair— beautiful 
in herself, but made bewilderin|ly be&tttiful by the gor- 
geous surroundings which adorn the shrine of her loveli- 
ness — ^would have been a worthy model for a pre-Raphaelite 
pencil. Drinking-cups of gold and ivory, chiselled by 
Bpnvenuto Cellini ; cabinets of buhl and porcelain, bear- 
ing the cipher of Austrian Marie Antoinette, amid devices 
of rosebuds and tme lover’s knots, birds and butterflies, 
cupids and shepherdesses, goddesses, courtiers, cottagers, 
and milkmaids ; statnettes of Parian marble and Sdvres 
biscuit : gilded baskets of hothouse flowers ; fantastical 
caskets of Indian filigree worlj ; fr^le teacups of tur- 

S uoise china, adorned by medallion miniatures of Louis 
be Great and Louis the Well-beloved, Louise de la VaDiSre, 
and Jeanne Marie du Bsury ; cabinet pictures and rilded 
mirrors, ahiimnering satin and diaphanous lace— afl that 
gold can buy or art devise had been gathered together 
for the beautification of this, quiet chamber in which my 
lady sat listening to the moaning of the shrill March 
wind and the flapping of the h'y,|rnves against the case- 
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merits, and looking into the red chasms in the burning 
coals. 

‘ I should be preaching a very stale sermon, and harp- 
ing upon a very familiar moral, if I were to seize upon 
this opjiortanity of declaiming against art and beauty 
bemuse my lady was more wretched in tliis elegant 
apartment than many a half-starved seamstress in her 
dreary garret. She was wretched by reason of a wound 

t whu h lay too deep for the possibility of any solace from 
wealth and luxury ; but her wictchedness was of an 
abnormal nature, and the fact of her misery would be 
but a jioor argument in favour of ppvcrty and disrom- 
fort as opposed to opnlchce. The Benvenuto Cellini 
carvings and the Sevres porcelain could not give her 
kappiness, because she had passed out of their region. 
She was no longer innocent, and the pleasure we take iu 
art and loveliness, being an irfnocenl pleasure, had passed 
beyond her reach. Six or seven years before, she would 
have been happy in the posseswon of this littjp Aladdin’s 
•alace ; but she had wandered out of the circle of care- 
lees pleasure-seekiig creatures, she had strayed far away 
into a starlees kbyrinth of guilt and treachery, terror 
and crime, and all the tretstires that had been collected 
for her could have given her no pleasure but one — ^the 
pleasvue of flinging them into a heap beneath her feet, 
and trampling upon them and destroying them in her 
cruel dasfxlir. * 

There were some things that would nave inspired her 
with an awful joy, a horrible delight If Robert Audley, 
her pitil«»s enemy, her unrelenting pursuer, had lain 
dead in the adjoining ch^ber, she would have exulted 
over hk bik. , T 

What pleasure could have rmained for Lucretia Borgia 
and Catiierinc dc’ Medici when the dreadful bouud^ 
line between innocence and guilt was passed, and the 
lost cfeatwies stood upon ttwu lonely outer aide ? Only 
d<wk mboly joys and gnity mights were left for ^ese 
miserable women. "With wrfat disdainful bitterness they 
must have watched frivolous vanities, wlh* peffy 
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d>,coptions, the paltj-y ‘viir? ol oicliiwy ()ll('nder^ ! Pei- 
haps they took a liorrible pride in the enormity of their 
Vf’ickedness ; in this “ divimty of H 9 I]," which made 
them greatest amongst sinful creatitres. 

My lady, brooding by the fire in her lonely chamber, 
with her larg^, clear blue eyt« lixod upon the yawning 
gults of lurid crimson in tlie burning coals, may have 
thought of mtuiY very far away iroiu the terribly 

silent struggle in which she was cngagcch f’he may 
liave thought of long-ago years of childisli innocence, 
chUdish follies and sel&sdinesses, or Irivolons feminine 
sins that ha<i weighed very lightly upon her conscience. 
Perhaps in that retrospective reverie she recalled the 
early time in which she had first looked in the glass and' 
discovered that she was beautitnl — that fatal eaily time 
in which she had fii'st begun to look upon hdr loveliness 
as a light divine, a boundless possession ’ which was to 
be a set-off against all girlish shoncomings, the countar- 
balanee of every youthful sin. Did sbe remember the 
day in which that fairy dower of beslAtty had fii'st taught 
her to be selfish and cruel, indifferent to the Joys and 
sorrows of others, cold-hearted and capricious, greedy of 
admiration, exacting and tyrannical, with that potty 
woman’s tyranny which is the Worst ot despotisms ? 
Did she trace every sin of her life back to its true source, 
and did she discover that poisoned fountain Su her own 
exaggerated estiihate of the value of a pretty lace ? 
Surely, if her thoughts wandered so far along the back- 
ward cuirait of her life, she must Ijfive repented in bitter- 
ness and despair of that first day in which the master 
passions of her life had become her rulers, and the three 
demons of Vanity, Selfishness, and Ambition had joined 
hands and said, " This woman is our slave ; let us see 
what she will become i*sder our guidance.” 

How small these first youthful errors seemed as my 
lady looked back upon them in that long reverie by the 
loniwy hearth 5 What smaU vanities! what petty trud- 
iloa I A trjitoph over a schooltellow, a flirtation with the 
lover of a mend, an assertien of tie right divine invested 
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in blue eyes and golden-tinted hair. But how terribly 
that narrow pathway had widened out into the broad 
higljroad of sin, and how swift her footsteps had become 
upon the now familiar way ! 

My lady, twined her fingers in her amber curls, and 
made as if she would have torn them from her head. 
But even in that moment of mute despair the un5delding 
dominion of beauty asserted itself, and she released the 
poi/f tangled glitter of ringlets, leaving them to make a 
halo round her head in the dim firelight. 

" I was not wicked when I was young,” she thought, 
as she starai gloomily at the fire ; * I was pnly thought- 
less. I never did any harm — ^at least, never wilfully. 
Have I ever been really wicked, I wonder ? ” she mused. 
“ My worst wickednesses have been the result of wild 
impulses, and not of deeply-laid plots. I am not like 
the women I have read of, who Wve lain night after 
night in the horrible dark and stillness, jjlanning out 
treacherous deeds, and aaanging every circumstance of 
an appointed crime. I •wonder whether they suffered — 
those women — 'Whether they ever suffered asr-— ” 

Her thoughts wandered away into a weary maze of 
confusion. Suddenly she drew herself up with a proud, 
defiant gesture, and her eyes glittered with a light that 
was not entirely reflected from the fire. 

" You are ihad, Mr, Robert Audley,” she said, ” you 
are mad, and your fancies are a madman’s fancies. I 
know what madness is. I kpow its signs and tokens, 
and I say that you aie mad.” 

She put he^ hand to her head, as if thinking of some- 
thing which confjjsed and bewildered her, and which she 
found it difficult to contemplate with calnmess. 

“ Dare I defy him ? *’ she mattered. “ Dare I ? dare 
I P Will he stop now that be has once gone so far ? 
Will he stop for tear of me ? Will he stop lor fear of me 
when the wu^t of what his uncle must stdfer has not 
stopped him ? Will anything stop him— but death ? ” 
She pronounced the last two words in an awful whisper ; 
and then she sat blankly staring at the fire, with her 
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head bent forward, her eyes dilated, and her lips stilt 
parted they had been parted in her utterance of that 
final word “ death.” 

” I can't plot horrible things,” she muttered prcsehtly ; 
” my brain isn’t strong enough, or I’m not wicked enough, 
or brave enough. If 1 mot Robert Audlry in those lonely 
gardens, as 1- — ” 

The current of her thoughts was interrupted by n 
cautious knocking at 4he door. She lose suddenly, 
startled by any sound in the stillness oi h(^r room. She 
rose, and threw herself into a chair. She flung her 
beautiful iiead bark upon the soft cushions, and look a 
book from the table near her. 

Insignificant as this action was, it spoke very plainly. 
It spoke very plainly of ever-recurring Icars — of fatal 
necessities for concealment — ol a mind that in its silent 
agonies was ever alive to the importance of outward 
effect. It told more plainly than anything else could 
have told how complete an actress my lady had been 
made by the awfid necessities of her hfc. 

The modest rap at the boudoir doot was repeated. 

C omc ih 1 ” cried Lady Andley, in her liveliest tone. 

The door was opened with that respectful noiseless- 
ness peculiar to a well-bred servant, and a young woman 
plainly dre-.sod, and carrjdng some bre^ath of the cold 
March atmosphere in the folds of her garment, ciosscd 
the threshold of the apartment and lingered near the 
door, wailing permission to approach the inner regions 
d{ my lady's retreat 

It was Phad)c Marks, the pale-%?ed wife of the Mount 
Stanning innkeeper* 

” I beg pardon, my lady, for intruding without leave/' 
she said : but I thought I might venture to come 
stra^ht toyour room without waiting for permission/' 

** Yes, yes, Rhoebe, to be sure. Take on your bonnet, 
you wretched, cold-looking creature, and come and sit 
down here." 

Lady Audloy pointed to fhe low ottoman upon which 
she had herself been seated a few minutes before. The 
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liidy^^-maid had often sal upon it, listening to her mis- 
tress's prattle in the old days, Mhen she had l)cen ray 
lady's chief companion and confidante 

Sit down heie, I'hcrbe," Lady Audley repeated, sit 
down here and tallc to me, lam very glad you canae here 
to night. I was horribly lonely in this dreary place." 

My lady shivered, and looked round the luxurious 
chamber very much as if the St^vres and bronze, the buhl 
and orraoln, had been the rajtiuldering adornments of 
some ruined castle. The dreary wretchedness of her 
thoughts had ( ommumVated itself to every object about 
her, and all outer things took their colour from the 
secret angnish in her breast. She had spoken the entire 
truth in s lying that she was glad of her lady's-maid’s 
visit. Her irivolous nature clung to this weak shell cr 
in the hour of her fear and suffering. There were sym- 
pathies between her and this girl, who was like herself 
inwardly as well as outwardly— -like herself, selfish, and 
cold, and cruel, eager for lier ovvm advancement, and 
greedy of opulence and elegance, angry with the lot that 
hnd been cait her, and ’fveaiy of dull dopendenct* My 
lidy hated Alicia for her frank, passionate; gencious, 
daimg nature; she hated her stepdaughter, and clung 
to tins pale-faced, pale-haired girl, whom she thought 
neitlKM' belter nor worse than herself. 

Pluebe Marks obeyed her late mistress’s commands, 
and took off her bonnet before seating hciself on the 
ottoman at Lady Audle^'s feet. Her smooth bands of 
light hair were unruffled by tlie March winds ; hot- 
trimly made <lrab drA and linen collar were as neatly 
an’anged as they could have been had she only that 
moment completed hej: toilet 
“ Sir Michael is better, T hope, my lady ? ” said. 
Yes, Phoebe, much better. He is asleep. ^ You may 
close that door/’ added Lady Audley, with a. motion of 
her head towards the door of cmnmunication between the 
rooms, which had been left open. 

lilrs. Marks obeyed submissively, and then returned 
to her seat. 
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I am very, very unhappy, Phoebe/* my lady Suid 
iretfully ; wretchedly miserable." 

" About the — secret ? " asked Mrs. Marks, in a halt 
whisper. 

My. lady did not notice that question. She resumed 
in the same complaining tone. She was glad to be able 
to complain even to this lady*s-maicL She had brooded 
over her fears, and had suffered so long in secret that 
it was an inexpressible relief to her to bemoan her fate 
aloud 

1 am cruelly persecuted and harassed, Phoebe Marks," 
she said '* I am pursued and tormented by a man whom 
1 never injured, whom I have never wished to injure. I 
am never suffered to rest by this relentless tonnentor, 
and I ** 

She paused, staring at the fire again, as she had done 
in her loneliness. 

Phoebe Marks watched my lady*s face, looking upward 
at her h^e mistress with pale, anxious eyes, that only 
relaxed their watchfulness when Lady Audloy's glance 
met that of her companion. 

" I think I know whom you mean, my lady,** said the 
innkeeper’s wife, after a pause. " I think I know who it 
is who is so cxuel to you.** ' ^ 

" Oh, of course/' answere<i my lady bitterly ; " my 
secrets are everybody’s secrets. You know all about ii, 
no doubt." 

" The person is a gentleman, is he not, my lady ? " 
Yes.* 

A gentleman >vho came to tl^ Castle Inn two months 

ago, when I warned you -** 

Yes, yes," answered my lady impatiently. 

" I thought so. The same gentleman is at our place 
to-night, 'my lady." 

Lady Audley started up from her chair — started up as 
if she would have done something desperate in her de- 
spairing fury ; but she sank back agam with a weary, 
querulous sigh. What warfare could such a feeble crea- 
ture wage against her fate ? What could she do but 

XX 
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wmd hke a hunted hare till she found her way back to 
the staitinq ])onit ol the cruel chase, to be there trampled 
down by hei pursuers ^ 

“At the Cislle Inn > she cried ** I iniglit have 
known as much lie Ins gone* there to wnng niy si'crets 
from 3^our hu^bjiui Pool'" she exdaimed snddmly 
tutnmg u])on Phoebe Matks in <i tian^[)oit of augei, “ do 
you WtUit to dosLioy me, tint }oii have left those tuo 
men togothet ” 

Mis. Marks d isjkcI hci hands piteously 

" I didn’t come awa> of m3 own fue will, my licly,” 
she said, “no one could hue been moie unwilling to 
leave the house tli m I w is this night. I Wiis v nt Iku ” 

“ Wlio s( nt 3^011 here ? ” 

“ Luke, my lady. You cxn‘t tell how ha id h(^ can be 
upon me if T go against him ” 

‘ Why did lie st nd 30U ^ 

Tlie innkeeper’s wife diopixecl her eyelids undci La ly 
Audky’s angiy glances, and hcsit lUd bchiie ^h(‘janswc icd 
this question. 

“Indeed, my lidy/' she stammered, “I didn’t want 
to come I told Luke th it it was too bid for lu to woiiy 
3^011, hist asking this hivom, and tlun asking tint, and 
nev(T leivmg 30a alone ha a month togethci , but — 
but- he (hove me down with lus loud bhistenng tdk, 
and he m ide me come ” 

“ ^ es, 3CS ” f ned Lady Aiiclky impitientl3 , “ I know 
that I want to know why 3011 have come 

“Why, 30U know, my Isly,"' answcied Phoebe, half 
reluctantly, “Luke is yoiy extravagant, and all I cm 
say to him I can’t get Inm to be caieful 01 steady. He 
not sobei , and when he’s dunking with a lot of rough 
coimtr\men, and dimkmg, pcrha])s even moie than they 
do, it isn’t likely that lus head can be very clear for 
accounts. 11 it hadn’t been foi me we should luve been 
ruined before this; and hard as I’ve tried, I hiven’t 
been able to keep the ruin off. You remember giving 
me the money for ihe brewer’sr bill, my lady ? ” 

Yos, T remember very well,” answered Lady Audley, 
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with a bitter laugh, for I wanted that money to pay 
my own hills." 

I know you did, my lady, and it was very, very hard 
tor me to have to come and ask you for it, alter jH that 
weVl received from you before. But that isn’t the worst* 
When Luke sent me down here to beg the favour of tliat 
help, lie never told me that the Christmas rent was still 
owing : but it was, my lady ; and it’s owing now, and 
— theie’s a bailiff in tlie house to-night, and we’re to be 

sold up to-morrow unless " 

Unless 1 pay your rent, I sujipose/* cried Lady Aud- 
ley. I might hc^ve guessed what was coming." 

** Indeed, indeed, my lady, I wouldn’t have asked it," 
sobbe 1 Phoel>e Marks, ** but he made me come." 

answered my lady bitterly, he made you 
come ; and* he will make you come whenever he pleases, 
and whenever he wants money foi the gratification of lus 
low vices ; and you and he are to be my jx^nsioners as 
long as i live, or as long as I have any money to give , 
for I sup]x>se when my purse is empty and my credit 
ruined, you and your husband will turn ujion me and 
sell me to the highest bidder. Do you know, Phoebe 
Marks, that my jewel-case has been robbed to meet your 
claims, and that I live in perpetual fear of my husband’s 
questioning me about the particular tnnkcls which I 
have dis]x>sed of for yoiu benefit ? Do you know that 
my pin-money, which I thouglit sucli a princely allow- 
ance when my maniage settlement was made, and when 
I was a poor governess at Mr. Dawson’s — Hoavim help 
me 1—my pin-money has been overdrawn half a year to 
satisfy your dcm^ids ? Wliat can I do to apj^ase you ? 
Shall I sell my Marie Antoinette cabinet, or my Pompa- 
dour china, or my Gobelin chairs and ottomans ? How 
shall I satisfy you next ? ” 

my lady, my lady,” cried Phoebe piteously, 
” don’t be so cruel to me I You know, you know that it 
isn’t I who want to impose upon you." 

" I know nothing,” exclaimed Lady Audley, "except 
that I am the most miserable of women* Let me tlmik," 
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she cried, sileucing Plioebe** consohitory inurmiu'S uith 
an imperious gobture. Hold your tongue, giil, and let 
iue think of this business, if I can." 

She jiut licr hands to her foi*ehead, clasping her slend< r 
fingers across her brow, as if she would have controlled 
the action ot her brain by their convulsive pressure. 

" Robeit Audley is with your luisband," she said slowly, 
speaking to hcisc‘lf rather than to her companion. " TIjo'^o 
two men arc together, and there •are bailills in the Iiousc, 
and your brutal husband is no doubt brutally diunk by 
this time, and brutally obstinate and ferocious in his 
drunkenness. If I refuse to pay tliis money, lus ferocity 
will be multiplied by a hundiedfold. There's little use 
in dibi ussiug the matter. The money must be paid," 

" But if you do jiay it, my lady," said Phcel)o, veiy 
eamcstly, "I hope you will impress upon Luke lint it 
is the last money you will ever give hun while he slo}>s 
in that house." 

" Wliy ? " asked Lady Audley, letting her bands fall 
on her lap, and looking inquiringly at Mrs. Marks. 

" Because 1 w^ant Luke to leave the Cistlc." 

" But why do you want him to leave ? " ‘ 

" Oh, for ever so miny reasons, my lady," answered 
Pheebe. " He's not fit to be the landlord of a public- 
house. I didn't know tliat when I married hun, or 1 
would have gone against the business, and tiied to per- 
suade him to take to the farming line. Not that I sup- 
pose he'd have given up his own fancy, though, either ; 
for he's obstinate enough, as you know, my lady, He^s 
not fit for his present business, though. He's scarcely 
ever sober after dark, and when he's drunk he gets almost 
wild, and doesn't seem to know what he does. We've 
had two or three narrow escapes with hun already." 

“ Narrow escapes I " repeated Lady Audley. " What 
do you mean ? " 

*^’\Vhy, weVc run the risk of being burnt In our beds 
through his carelessness." 

" Burnt in your beds through his carelessness ! Why, 
Iwwv was that ? " asked my lady* xalher listlessly. She 
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was too selfish, and too deeply absorbed in her own 
troubles, to take much interest in any danger which had 
befallen her sometime lady*s-maid. , 

You know what a queer old j)lace the Castle js, my 
lady ; all tumble-down woodwork, and rotten rafters, 
and such like. The Chelmsford Insurance Company 
won’t insure it, for they say if the place ^id hnjipen ^o 
nlch fire upon a windy night it would' blaze away like 
so much tinder, and nothing in the world could save it. 
Well, Luke knows this, and the landlord has wanied him 
of it times and often, lor be lives close against us, and he 
keej:>s a pietty sharp eye upon all my husband’s goings- 
on ; but when Lifkc*s tipsy he doesn’t know what he’s 
alvout, and only a week ago he left a candle burning in 
one of the outhouses, and the flame caught one of the 
rafters of the sloping roof, and if it hadn't been for mo 
finding it out when I went round the house the last thing, 
we might have all been burnt to death. And that’s the 
third time the same kind of thing has happened in tlic six 
months we’ve had the place, and you can’t wonder that 
I’m frightened ; can you, my lady ? ” 

My lady had not wondered ; she had not thought alx)ut 
the business at all. She had scarcely listened to liieso 
commonplace details ; why should she care for this 
low-bom waiting- woman's perils and troubles ? Had 
she not her own terrors, her own soul-absorbing per- 
plexities, to usurp every thought of which her bram was 
capable ? 

She did not make any remark upon that which poor 
Phoebe had just told her : she scarcely comprehended 
what had been ^id, until some moments aftei the girl 
had finished speaking, when the words assumed their full 
meaning, as some woi ds do two or three minutes after they 
have been heard without being heeded. 

“ Burnt in your beds ! " said my lady at last. It 
would have been a good thing for me if that precious 
creature, your husband, had been burnt in his bed before 
to-night.” 

A vivid picture flashed before her as she spoke — the 
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picture of that frail wooden tenement, the Castle Inn, 
reduced to a roofless chaos of lath and plaster, vomiting 
flames from its black mouth and spitting sparks of fire 
upward towards the cold night sky. 

She gave a weary sigh as she dismissed this image from 
her restless brain. She would be no better off even if 
this enemy should be for ever silenced. She had another 
and far more dangerous foe — a foe who was not to be 
bribed or bought off, though she Jia-d been as rich as an 
empress. 

ril give you the money to send this bailiff away/' 
my lady said, after a pause. I must give you the last 
sovereign in my purse ; but what of tliat ? You know as 
well as I do that I dare not refuse you/* 

I^dy Audley rose and took the lighted lamp from her 
writing-table. The money is in my dressing-room,*' 
she said ; ** 1 will go and fetch it." 

** O my lady/’ exclaimed Pheebe suddenly, " I for- 
got something ; I was in such a way about this busmess 
that I quite forgot it/' 

Quite forgot what ? " 

** A letter Aat was given me to bring to you,, my lady, 
just before I left home," 

" What letter ? " 

"A letter from Mr. Audley. He heard my husband 
mention that I was coming down here, and he asked me 
to carry this letter." 

Lady Audley set the lamp down upon the table nearest 
to her, and held out her hand to receive the letter. Phoebe 
Marks could scarcely fail to observe that the little jewelled 
hand shook like a leaf. 

Gi^e it me— give it me I ” cried my lady ; let me 
see what more he has to say." 

She almost snatched the letter from Phoebe's hand in 
her impatience. She tore open the envelope and flung 
it from her ; she could scarcely unfold the ^eet of note- 
paper in her eager excitement 

3Tie letter was very brief. . It contained only these 
words, — 
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*' Should Mrs. Gcoi’ge Talljoys really have survived 
the date ot her supposed deatli, as recorded in the ])uhlic 
prints and u|)on the tombstone in Ventnor churc hyard, 
and should she exist in the person of the lady suspected 
and accused by the writer of this, there can be no great 
difficulty in finding some one able and willing to identify 
her Mrs Barkainb, the ownei ol North Cottages, Wil- 
dernsea would no doubt conwnt to throw some light 
upon this matter, either to dispel a delusion or to con- 
firm a suspicion. Robert Auoley. 

“ The Castle Inn, Mount Stanning. 

“ March 3, 1859.” 

My lady crushed the letter ficiccly in her hand, and 
flung It from her into the flames 

“ II he stood before me now, and I could kill him,” 
she said, in a strange, inward whisjier ; " 1 would do it 
—I would do it 1 ” She snatched up the lamp and rushed 
into the»adjoining room. She shut the door behind her. 
She could not endure any wjpess of her horrible despair 
—she could endure nothing, neither herself nor her 
Burroundings. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE RED LIGHT IN THE SKY, 

The door between my lady's drcssing-ipom and the bed- 
chamber in which Sir Michael lay had been left open. 
The baronet slept peacefully, his noble face plainly visible 
in the subdued lamplight. His breatliing was low and 
regular, his Ups curved in a half smile — a smile of tender 
happiness which he often wore when he looked at his 
beautiful wife, the smile of an all-indulgcnt father who 
looks admiringly at his favourite child. 

Some touch of womanly ieeling, some sentiment of com- 
passion, softened Lady Audley's glance as it Toll upon 
that noble reposing fi^re. For a moment the horrible 
egotism of her own misery yielded to her pitying tender- 
ness for another. It was perhaps only a semi-solfis'i 
tenderness after all, in which pity foi herself was as 
powerful as pity for her husband ; nut for once in a way 
her thoughts ran out of the narrow groove of her own 
terrors and her own troubles to dwell with prophetic grief 
upon the coming soitows of another. , 

** If they make him believe, how wretched he will be," 
she thought. 

But intermingled with that thought there was another 
~there was the thought of her lovely face, her bewitch- 
ing manner, her arch smile, her low musical laugh, which 
was like a peal of silvery bells ringing across a broad river 
in the misty summer evening:. She thought of all these 
things with a transient thriB of triumph, which was 
stronger even than her terror. 
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If Sir Michael Audley lived to be a hundred years old, 
whatever he might learn to Mieve of her, however he 
mi^ht grow to despise her, would he ever be able to dis* 
sociate her from these attributes ? No ; a thousand 
times no. To the last hour of his life his memory would 
present her to him invested with the loveliness tliat had 
first won his enthusiastic admiration, his devoted affec- 
tion. Her worst enemies could not rob her of tliat fairy 
dower which had been .so fatal in its influence upon her 
frivolous mind. 

She paced up and down the dressing-room in the silvery 
lamplight, pondering upon the strange letter which she 
had received from Robert Audley. She walked back- 
wards and forwards for some time before she was able to 
steady her thoughts — before she was able to bring the 
scattered forces of her narrow intellect to bear upon the 
one all-imix)rtant subject of the threat contained in the 
barrister’s letter. 

** Jh v^ill do it/' she said between her set teeth ; he 
will do it, unless I get him into a lunatic asylum first, 
or unless - — ” • 

She did not finish the thought in words. She did not 
even think out the sentence ; but some new and unnatural 
j)uhe in her heart seemed to beat oUt each separate 
syllable against her wdll 

Tiie thought was this : He will do it, imless some 
strange calamity befalls him and silences him for ever." 
The red blood flashed up into my lady's face with as sud- 
den and transient a blaze as the flickering flame of a fire, 
and died as suddenly away, leaving her paler than wintcr 
snow. Her hands, which had before been locked con- 
vulsively together, fell apart and dropped heavily at her 
sides. She stopped in her rapid pacing to and fro — 
stopped as Lot's wife may have stopped, after that fatal 
backward glance at the perishing city, with every pulse 
slackening, with every drop of blood congealing in her 
veins in the terrible process that was to transform her 
from a woman into a statue. 

Lady Audley stood still for about five minutes in that 
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strangely-stalucsque atiitudo, her head erect, her eyes 
staring straight before her — staring far beyond tlie nar- 
row boundarv" of her chamber wall into dark distances 
of visionary horror. 

But by-and-by she started from that rigid attitude 
almost as abruptly as she had fallen into it. She roused 
herself from that sc'mi-lethaigy, and walked rapidly to 
her dressing-table, and seating herself bcTorc it, puslmd 
away the litter of goldcn-sto])jx'rV‘d bottles and delicate 
china essence-boxes, and looked at her rcfl(*ctiun in the 
large oval glass. She was very ])ale ; but there was no 
other trace of agitation visible in her, girlish face. The 
lines of her exquisitely -moulded lij^s were so beautiful 
that it was only a very close* observer who (ould have 
perceived a certain rigidity that was very unusual to 
them. She saw this herself, and tried to smile away that 
statue-like immobility ; but to-night tlie rosy lips re- 
fused to obey her — they were firmly locked, and were no 
longer the slaves of her will and pleasure^ All Uu latent 
forces of her character concentraled themselves in this 
one feature. She might '"command her eyes, but she 
could not control the muscles of her mouth. '’She rose 
from before her dressing-table and took a cliik velvet 
cloak and bonnet from hc^r wardrobe, and drc‘ss( d Iv rsclf 
for walking. The little ormolu clock on the chiruv'y- 
piecc struck the quarter after eleven while Lady AiKl]t‘y 
was employed in this manner; five minutes aftcP’.cids 
she re-eulcrcd the room in wliich she had left Phadx; 
Marks. ^ 

The innkceper^s wife was sitting bctorc the fire ^xry 
much in the same attitude as that m which lier late mis- 
tress had blooded over that lonely hearth earlier in the 
evening. Phopbc bad replenished the gratc» and had rc- 
assumed her bonnet and wShawL She was anxious to get 
home to that brutal husband, who was only too apt to 
fall into some mischief in her absence. She looked up 
as Lady Audley entered the room, and uttered an ex- 
clamation Of surprise on seeing her mistress in v,^cing 
costume. 
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** My lady/* she cried, you arc not going out to- 
night ? '* 

Yes, I am, Phoebe,*’ Lady Audley answered, very 
quietly ; ** I am going to Mount Stanning with you, to 
see this bailiff, ana to pay and dismiss him myself. 

** But, my lady, you forget what the dme is ; you can’t 
go out at such an hour.” 

Lady Audlcy did not answer. She stood with her 
fingers resting lightly upon the handle of the bell, medi- 
tating quietly. 

“ The stables are always locked, and the men in bed 
by ten o’clock/' ahe murmured, when we are at home. 
It will make a terrible hubbub to get a carriage ready ; 
but yet I dare vsay one of the servants could manage tlie 
matter quietly for me.” 

“ But why should you go to-night, my lady ? ” ^iod 
Phoebe Marks. ** To-morrow will do quite as well. A 
week hence will do as well. Our landlord would take the 
man away if he had your promise to settle the debt.” 

Lady Audley took no notice of this interruption. She 
went hastily mto the dressifig-room, and flung off her 
bonnet and cloak, and then returned to the boudoir in 
her simple dinner costume, with her curls brushed carelessly 
away from her face. ** Now, Phoebe Marks, listen to 
said she, grasping her confidanie^s wrist, and speaking 
in a low, earnest voice, but with a certain imperious air 
that challenged contradiction and commanded ol>edi- 
enre. 

” Listen to me, Pheebe,” she said : I am going to 
the Castle Inn tj-night ; whether it is early or late is of 
very little consequence to me ; I have set my mind upon 
going, and I shall go. You have asked me why, and I 
have told you. I am going in order that I may pay *his 
debt myself, and that I may see for myself that the 
money I give is applied to the purpose for which I g^ve it. 
There is nothing out of the common course of life in my 
doing this. I am going to do what other women in my 
position very often do. Pam going to assist a favourite 
servant.” 
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“ But it’s getting on foi twelve o’clock, my lady/' 
pleaded Phoebe. 

“ Lady Audley frowned impatiently at this interrup- 
tion. ' 

“ If my going to your house to pay this man should be 
known,” she continued, still retaining her hold of Phoebe’s 
wrist, ” I am ready to answer for my conduct ; but I 
would rather that the business should be kept quiet. I 
think that I can leave this hou.sc and return to it without 
being seen by any living creature, if you will do as I tell 
you.^' 

“ I will do anything that you wish, my lady,” answered 
Phoebe submissively. 

" Then you will wish me good-night picsontly, when 
my maid comes into the room, and you will suffer her to 
show you out of the house. You will cross the c<'urt- 
yard and wait for me in the avenue upon the other side 
of the archway. It may be half an hour before I am 
able to join you, for I must not leave my it)oin till the 
servants have all gone to bed ; but you may wait for me 
patiently, for come what mliy, I will join you." 

Lady Audle 3 r’s face was no longer pale. An unnatural 
crimson spot burned in the centre of each rounded cheek, 
and an uimatural lustre gleamed in her great blue eyes. 
She spoke with an unnatural clearness and an unnatural 
rapidity. She had altogether the appearance and manner 
of a person who has yielded to the dominant influence 
of some overpowering excitement. Pheebe Marks stared 
at her late mistress in mute bewilderment. She began 
to fear that my lady was going mad. , 

The bell which Lady Audley rang was answered by 
the smart ladys-maid, who wore rose-coloured riblxins 
and black silk gowns, and other adornments which were 
unknovm in the good old days when servants wore linsey- 
woolsey. 

“ 1 did not know that it was so late, Martin,” said my 
lady, in that ^ntle tone which always won for her the 
wilUng service of her inferior. “ I have been talking 
with Mrs. Marks, and have let the time slip by me. I 
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slian't want anything to*niglit, so you may go to bed 
when you please/* 

“ Thank you, my lady/* answered the girl, who looked 
very sleepy, and had some difficulty in rei>ressing a yawn 
even in her mistress*? presence, for tlie Audley house- 
hold usually kept very early hours. Td better show 
Mrs, Marks out, my lady, hada*t I,** .asked the maid, 
" before I go to bed ? ** 

” Oh yes, to be surer you can let Phcebe out. All the 
other servants have gone to bed, then, I suppose ? ** 

“ Yes, my lady/* 

Lady Audley laughed as she glanced at the timepiece, 

“ Wc have been terribly dissipated up here, Phoebo/* 
she said. Good-night. You may tell your husband 
that his rent shall be paid.** 

Thank you very much, my lady, and good-night,** 
murmured Phoebe, as she backed out of the room, fol- 
lowed by the lady*s-maid. 

Lady Audley listened at the door, waiting till the muffled 
sound of their footsteps died away in the octagon chamber 
and on the carpeted staircasef 

Marlin sleeps at the top of the house,** she said, “ ever 
so far away from this room. In ten minutes I may safely 
make my escape/* 

She went back into her dressing-room, and put on her 
cloak and bonnet for the second time. The unnatural 
colour still burnt like a flame in her cheeks, the unnatural 
light still glittered in her eyes. The excitement which 
she was under held her in so strong a spell that neither 
her mind nor her body seemed to have any consciousness 
of fatigue. No description, however prolonged or verbose, 
could reproduce a tithe of her thoughts or her sufferings. 
She suffered agonies that would fin closely-printed vol- 
umes, bulky with a thousand pages, in that one horrible 
nig^L She underwent volumes of anguish, and doubt, 
and perplexity, sometimes repeating the same chapters of 
her torments over and over again ; sometimes hurrymg 
through a thousand pages bf her misery without one pause, 
without one moment of breathing time. She stood by 
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tlie low fender in her boudoii, watching the minute-hand 
of the clock, and waiting till it should be time for her to 
leave the house in safety. 

I v^ill wait ten minutes/* she said, not a moment 
beyond, before I enter u])on my new pt'ril/* 

She listened to the wild roaiing of tlie March wind, 
which seemed to. have risen with tlie stillness and d<iik- 
ness of the night* 

The hand upon the dial slowly made its inevitable way 
to the figures which told that the ten minutes were past. 
It was exactly a quarter to twelve when my lady took 
her lamp in licr hand and stole softly from the room. 
Her footfall was as light as that of some graceful wild 
animal, and there was no fear of that clastic tread awak- 
ening any echo upon the carj)eted stone corridors and 
staircase. She did not pause until she reached the vesti- 
bule upon the ground floor. Several doors opened out 
of this vestibule, which was octagon, like my lady*s ante- 
chamber. One of these doors led into the library, and 
it was this door which Lady Audlcy opened softly and 
cautiously. ^ 

To have attempted to leave the house secretly by any 
of the principal outlets would have been simple madness, 
for the housekeeper herself $uperintende<1 the barn^^ad- 
ing of the doors, back and front. The secrets of the befits, 
and bars, and chains, and bells which secured these doors, 
and provided for the safety of Sir Michael Audlcy^s plalc- 
room, the door of which was lined with sheet-iron, were 
known only to the servants who had to deal with them. 
But although all these precautions were taken with the 
principal entrances to the citadel, a wooden shutter and 
a slender iron bar, light enough to be lifted by a child, 
were considered sufficient safeguard for the French win- 
dow which opened out of the breakfast-room on to the 
smooth turf of the courtyard* 

It was by this outlet that Lady Audley meant to 
make her escape* She could easily remove the bar and 
uttfasten the shutter, and she’ might safely venture to 
leave the window ajar while she was absent. There was 
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little fear of Sir Michael's awaking for some lime, as he 
was a heavy sleeper in the earlier part of the night, and 
had slept more heavily than usual since his illness. 

Lady Auclley crossed the library, and opened the door 
of the breakfast-roorn, which communicated with it. 
This latter apartment was one of the modern additions 
to the Court. It was a simple, cheerful chamber, with 
brightly-papered walls^and pretty maple fuiTUture, and 
was more occupied by Alicia than any one else. The 
paraohemalia of that young lady's favourite pursuits 
were scattered about the room — drawing materials, un- 
finished scraps of work, tangled skeins of silk, and all 
the other tokens of a careless damsel’s presence ; while 
Miss Audlcy’s picture— a pretty crayon sketch of a rosy- 
faced hoiden in a riding habit and hat—hnng over the 
quaint Wedgwood ornaments on the chimney-piece. 
My lady looked upon these familiar objects with scornful 
hatred flaming in her blue eyes. 

** Ho^^ glad she will be if any disgrace befalls me," she 
thought ; " how she will rejoye if I am driven out of this 
house ! " 

Lady *Audley set the lamp upon a table near the fire- 
place. She removed the iron bar and the light wooden 
shutter, and then oj^cned the v^indow. The March night 
was black and moonless, and a gust of wind blew in upon 
her, filling the room with its chilly breath, and extinguish- 
ing the lamp upon the table. 

No matter," my lady muttered ; " I could not have 
left it burning, I shall know how to find my way through 
the house wlien J come back. I have left all the doors 
ajar." 

She stepped quickly out upon the smooth gravel, and 
closed the window behind her very carefully. She was 
afraid lest that treacherous wind should blow to the door 
opening into the libraty, and thus betray her. 

She was in the quadrangle now, wim that chill wind 
sweeping against her, and swirling her silken garments 
round her with a shrill nistling noise, like the whistling 
of a sharp breeze against the sails of a yacht. She? crossed 
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the quadrangle and looked back-4ooked back foi a 
moment at the firelight gleaming through the rosy-tinted 
Curtains in her boudoir, and the dim ^eam of the lamp 
behind* the oriel window in the room where Sir Michael 
Audley lay asleep. 

** I feel as if I were running away,*' she thought. “ I 
feel as if I were running away secretly in the dead of the 
night, to lose myself and be lorgotten. Perhaps it would 
be wiser in me to run away, to take this m:m*s warning, 
and escape out of his power for ever. If I ivere 1o run 
away and disappear — as George Talboys disappeared ? 
But where could I go ? What would become ol me ? I 
have no money : my jewels are not worth iive bundled 
pounds, now that I have got nd of the bi^st part of them. 
What could 1 do ? I must go back to the old life, lhf‘ 
old, hard, cruel, wretched lile — the life of poverty, and 
humiliation, and vexation, and discontent. I "should 
have to go back and wear myself out in that long struggle, 
and die — as my mother died, perhaps/* 

My lady stood still for a moment on the smooth lawm 
between the quadrangle and the archway, with her head 
drooping upon her breast, and her hands locked together, 
debating tins question in the unnatural activity of her 
mind. Her attitude reflected the state of llxat mind — 
it expressed irresolution and perplexity. But prcs('n11y 
a sudden change came over her: she lifted her head— 
lifted it with an air of defiance and determination. 

No, Mr. Robert Audley,** she said aloud, in a low, 
clear voice ; ** I will not go back— I will not go back. If 
the struggle between us is to be a duel J:o the death, you 
shall not find me drop ray weapon/* • 

She walked with a firm and rapid step under the arch- 
way. As she passed under that massive arch it seemed 
as if she disappeared into some black gulf that had been 
yawning to receive lier. The stupid clock struck twelve, 
and the solid masonry seemed to vibrate under its heavy 
strokes, I.ady Audley emerged upon the other side, 
and joined Pheebe Marks, wh6 had waited for her late 
mistress veiy near the gateway of the Court* 
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** Now, Pbcebe,” she said, '' it is three miles from here 
to Mount Stanning, is it not ? ** 

Yes, my lady/' ’ 

'' Then we can walk it in an hour ? • 

Lady Audley had not slopped to say this : she was 
walking quickly along the avenue with her humble com- 
panion by her side. Fragile and delicate as slie was in 
appearance, she was a very good walker. She had been 
in the habit of taking •long country rambles with Mr. 
Dawson’s children in her old days of dependence, and 
she thought very little of a distance of three miles. 

'' Your delightful husband will sit up for you, I sup- 
pose. Phfjcbe ? ” she said, as they struck across an open 
field that was used as a short cut from Audley Court to 
the highroad. 

** Oh yes, my lady ; he's sure to sit up. He’ll be drink- 
ing with the man, I dare say/’ 

“ The man ! Wiat man ? 

The man that’s in possession, my lady.” 

” Ah, to be sure,” said Lady Audley indifferently. 

It was strange that Pht^ebe’l domestic troubles should 
seem so vt!ry lar away from her thoughts at the time she 
wMs taking such an extraordinary step towards setting 
things right at the Castle Inn. 

The two women crossed the field and turned into the 
highroad. The way to Mount Stanning was very hilly, 
and the long road looked black and dreary in the dark 
night : but my lady walked on with a desj^rate courage 
which was no normal constituent in her selfish, sensuous 
nature, but an upwonted force engendered of despair. 
She did not speak again to her companion until they w^re 
close to the glimmering lights at the top of the bill ; one 
of which village lights, gleaming redly mrou^h a crimson 
curtain, marked the particular window behmd which it 
was likely that Luke Marks sat nodding drowsily over his 
liquor, and waiting for the coming of his wife. 

” He has not gone to bed, Phoebe,” said my lady eagerly. 
” But there is no other light burning at the inn* I sup- 
pose Mr. Audley is in bed and asleep ? ” 
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Yes, my lady, I sup]';oso so." 

'' You are sore he was going to stay at the Castle to 
•night 

“ Oh yes, my lady. I helped the girl to got his room 
ready before 1 came away.” 

The wind, boisterous everywhere, was shrillest and 
most pitiless in- the neighbourhood of that bleak hilltop 
upon which the Castle Inn reared its rickety walls. The 
cruel blasts danced wildly round*that frail erection. They 
disported themselves with the shattered j)igeon-house, 
the broken w(‘alhercock, the loose tiles, and unshapely 
chimneys ; they rattled at the window panes, and whistled 
in the crevices ; they mocked the feeble building from 
foundation to roof, and battered and banged and tor- 
mented it in their fierce gambols, until it trembled and 
rocked with the force of their rough ])lay. 

Mr. Luke Marks had not troubled himself to secure 
the door of liis dwelling-'house before sitting down to 
drink wdth the man who held provisional po^ession of 
his goods and chattels, yhe landlord of the Castle Inn 
was a lazy, sensual brute, who had no higher sentiment 
in his mind than a selfish concern for his own enjoyment 
and a \nrulcnt hatred of anybody who stood in the way 
of his gratification. 

Phoebe pushed open the door with her hand, and w^ent 
into the house, followed by my lady. The gas was flar- 
ing in the bar, and smoking the low, plastered ceiling. 
The door of the bar-parlour was half open, and Lady 
Audley heard the brutal laughter of Mr. Marks as she 
crossed the threshold of the inn. • 

“Til tell him you Ye here, my lady,” whispered Phoebe 
to her late mistress. I know he'll be tipsy. You-— 
you won't be offended, my lady, if he should say anything 
rude. You know it wasn't my wish that you should come/’ 

“ Yes, yes," answered Lady Audley impatiently. ” I 
know that. What should I care for his rudeness ? Let 
him say what he likes.” 

Phoebe Marks pushed open the parlour door, leaving 
my lady in the bar close behind her* 
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Luke sat with his clumsy legs stretched out upon the 
hearth, with a glass of gin-and-watcr in one hand, and 
the poker in the other. He had just thrust the poker, 
into a great heap of black coals, and was shattering, them 
to make a blaze, when his wife appeared upon the thresh- 
old of the room. 

He snatched the poker from between the bars, and 
made a half-drunken, half-threatening motion with it as 
he saw lien , 

So you've condescended to come home at last, ma'am, 
he said ; “I thought you was never coming no more." 

He spoke in a thick and drunken voice, and was by no 
means too intelligible. He was steeped to the very lips 
in alcohol. His eyes were dim and watery ; his hands 
were unsteady ; his voice was choked and muflled with 
drink. A brute even when most sober, a brute even 
when on his bc^st behaviour, he was ten times more 
biutal in his drunkenness wdicn the few restraints which 
held his ignorant, everyday brutality in check were flung 
aside m the insolent recklessness of intoxication. 

I— I've been longer than 5 intended to be, Luke," 
Phoebe aivswcred, in her most conciliatory manner; 

but I've seen my lady, and she’s been very kind, and — 
and she'll settle this business for us." 

“ She's been very kind, has she > " muttered Mr. 
Marks, with a drunken laugh ; “ thank her for nothing. 

I know the vally of her kindness. She'd he oncommon 
kind, I dessay, if she warn't obligated to be it." 

The man in possc^^sion, who had fallen into a maudlin 
and semi-unconscious state of intoxication upon about 
a thinl of tlie licpidr that Mr. Marks had consumed, only 
stared in feeble wondennent at his host and hostess. He 
sat near the table. Indeed, he had hooked himself on 
to it with his elbows, as a safeguard against sliding under 
it, and he was making inane attempts to light his pijie 
at the flame of a guttering tallow candle near him. 

" My lady has promised to settle the business for us," 
Phoclxi repeated, without • noticing Luke's remarks — 
she knew her husband's dogged nature v/ell enough by 
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Uiis time to know that it was worse than useless to try 
to stop him from doing or saying anything which his 
.own stubborn will led him to do or say — “ and she’s 
come down here to see about it to-night, Luke,” she added. 

The poker dropped from the landlord’s hand, and fell 
clattering amongst the cinders on the hearth. 

" My Lady Audley come here to-night ? ” he said. 

” Yes, Luke.” 

My lady appeared upon the threshold of the door as 
Phoebe spoke. * 

“ Yes, Luke Marks,” she said, ” I have come to pay 
this man, and to send him about his business.” 

Lady Audley said these words ih a strange, semi- 
mechanical manner, very much as if she had learned the 
sentence by rote, and were repeating it without knowing 
what she said. 

Mr. Marks gave a discontented growl, and set his empty 
glass down upon the table with an impatient gesture. 

” You might have given the money to Phoebe,” he said, 
" as well as have brought it yourself. We don^ want no 
fine ladies up here, pryin’,and pokin' their precious noses 
into everythink.” 

" Luke, Luke,” remonstrated Phoebe, “ when my lady 
has been so kind ! ” 

" Oh, damn her kindness ! ” cried Mr. Marks. " It 
ai n ’t her kindness as we want, gal ; it’s her money. She 
won’t get no snivellin’ gratitood from me. Whatever 
she does for us she does because she is obliged, and if she 
wam’t obligated she wouldn’t do it ” 

It is doubtful what Luke Marks might have ^ne on to 
say if my lady had not turned upon iiim suddenly, and 
awed him into silence by the unearthly glitter of her 
beauty. Her hair had been blown away from her face, 
and bOTg of a light, feathery quadity, had spread itself 
into a tangled mass that surrounded her forehead like a 
ydlow flame. There was another flame in her eyes— a 

B iish light, such as might flash from the changing- 
orbs of an angry mermajd. 

" Stop,” she cried ; “ I didn’t come up here in the dead 
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oi the night to listen to your insolence. How much is 
this debt ? ** 

** Fourteen pound/* 

Lady Auclley produced her purse — a toy of ivory, silver, 
and turquoise — and took from it a bank-note and four 
sovereigns. She laid these upon the table. 

Let that man give me a receipt for the money/* slie 
said, “ before I go.** 

It was some time be{(Ji*e the man could be roused into 
sulhcicnt consciousness for the performance of this simple 
duty, and it was only by dipping a pen into the ink and 
pudiing it between dais clumsy fingers that he was at last 
made to comprcliend that his autograph was wanted at 
the bottom of the receipt which had been made out by 
Pheebe Marks. Lady Audley took the document as soon 
as the ink was dry, and tum«d to leave the parlour. 
Phoebe followed her. 

You mustn*t go home alone, my lady/* she said. 
You’ll hi me go with you ? ** 

‘‘ Yes, yes, you shall go home with me/* 

The two women were standing near the door of the inn 
as my lady said this. Phoebe stared wonderiiigly at her 
patroness. She had expected that Lady Audley would 
bo in a hurry to return home after settling this business 
which she had capriciously taken upon licrself J but it 
was not so : my lady stood leaning against the inn door 
and staring into vacancy, and again Mrs. Marks began 
to fear that trouble had driven her late mistress mad. 

A little Dutch clock in the bar struck one while Lady 
Audley lingered in this irresolute, absent inanner. 

She started at the sound, and began to tremble vio- 
lently. 

** 1 think I am going to faint, Phoebe/* she said ; 
** where can I get some cold water ? ** 

** The pixmp is in the washliouse, my lady ; 1*11 run 
and get you a glass of water/’ 

** No, no, no,*’ cried my lady, clutching Phoebe’s arm 
as she was about to run aWay upon this errand. 1 % 
get it myself, I must dip my head in a hmn of water 
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if I want to save myself fiom fainting. In which room 

does Mr. AucUcy sleep ? 

* There was sometliing so irrelevant in this question 
that ^Phoebe Marks stared aghast at her mistress before 
she answered it 

“ It was number three that I got ready, my lady — 
the front — the room next to ours/' she replied, after that 
pause of astonishment. 

** Give me a candle," said mylady. " I'll go into your 
room to get some water for my head. Stay where you 
are," she added authoritatively, as Phoebe Marks was 
about to show the way — " slay whore you are, and see 
that that bnite of a husband of yours doesn't follow me," 

She snatched the candle which Pha»be had lighted from 
the girl's hand, and ran up the rickety winding staircase 
which led to tiie narrow corridor upon the upper floor. 
Five bedrooms opened out of this low-ceilinged, close- 
smelling corridor. The numbers of these rooms were 
indicated by squat black figures painted upomthe upper 
panels of the doors. Lady Audley had driven to Mount 
Stanning to inspect the liouse when she had bought the 
business for her servant's bridegroom, and she knew her 
way about the dilapidated old place. She knew whore 
to find Phoebe’s bedroom ; but she stopped before the 
door of that other chamber which had been prepared for 
Mr. Robert Audley. 

She stopped and looked at the number on the door. 
The key was in the lock, and her hand dropix^d upon it 
as if unconsciously. Then she suddenly began to tremble 
again, as she had trembled a few miputes before at the 
striking of the clock. She stood for a few moments 
trembling thus, with her hand still upon the key ; then 
a horrible expression came over her face, and she turned 
the key in the lock ; she turned it twice, double-locking 
the door. 

There was no sound from within ; the occupant of the 
chamber made no sign of having heard that ominous 
creaking of the rusty key in the rusty lock. 

Lady Audley hurried into the next room. She set the 
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candle on the dressing-table, flung off her bonnet and slung 
it loosely across her arm ; she went to the wash-hand- 
stand and filled the basin with water. She plunged her 
golden hair into this water, and then stood for a fev^ mo- 
ments in the centre of the room looking about her, with 
a white, earnest face, and an eager gaze that seemed to 
take in every object m the poorly- furnished chamber. 
Phfcbe’s bedroom was certainly very shabbilj^ furnished ; 
she had been comjiellecf to select all the most decent 
things for those best bedrooms, which were set apart for 
any chance traveller who might stop for a night's lodging 
at the Castle Inn. But Mrs. Marks had done her best to 
atone for the lack of substantial furniture in her apart- 
ment by a superabundance of drapery. Crisp curtains 
ol cheap chintz hung from the tent bedstead ; festooned 
draperies of the same material shrouded the narrow win- 
dow, shutting out the light of day, and affording a pleas- 
ant harbour for trills of flies and predatory bands of 
spiders. Even the looking-glass a miserably cheap con- 
stnu'tion which distorted every face whose owner had 
the liardihood to look into it, stood upon a diapericd altar 
of starchecrinuslin and ])mk glazed calico, and was adorned 
with frills of lace and knitted work. 

My lady smiled as she loc^krd at the festoons and fur- 
belows which met her eye upon every side. She had 
reason, perhaps, to smile, remonibcnng the costly ele- 
gance of her own aj)artmcnts ; but there was something 
in that sardonic smile which seemed to have a deeiw 
meaning than any natural contempt for Pheebe's poor 
attempts at decoriition* She went to the dressing-table 
and smoothed her wet hair before the looking-glass, and 
then put on her bonnet. She was obliged to place the 
flaming tallow candle very close to the lace furbelows 
about the glass before she could succeed in throwing any 
light on the dusky mirror— so close that the starched 
muslin seemed to draw the flame towards it by some 
power of attraction in its fragile tissue* 

Phoebe waited an?dously by the inn door for my lady's 
coming. She watched me "minute hand of the little 
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Dutch clock, wondering at the slowness of its progress. 
It was only ten minutes past one when Lady Audley came 
“downstairs, with her bonnet on and her hair still wet, 
but without the candle. 

Phoelie was immediately anxious about this missing 
candle. 

“ The light, my lady,” she said : " you have left it up- 
stairs.” 

“ The wind blew it out as I Was leaving your room,” 
Lady Audley answered quietly. " I left it there.” 

“ In my room, my lady ? ” 

" Yes.’*^ 

" And it was quite out ? ” 

“ Yes, I tell you ; why do you worry me about your 
candle ? It is past one o’clock. Come.” 

She took the girl's arm, and half led, half dragged her 
from the house. The convulsive pressure of her slight 
hand held her companion as firmly as an iron vice could 
have held her. Ihc fierce March wind banged-to the 
door of the house, and left the two women standing out- 
side it. The long black rdkd lay bleak and desolate before 
them, dimly visible between the leafless hedges?. 

A walk of three miles’ length upon a lonely enuntry 
road, between the hours of one and two on a cold winter’s 
morning, is scarcely a pleasant task for a delicate woman 
—a woman whose inclinations lead towards ease and 
luxui'y. My lady hurried along the haid dry highway, 
dragging her companion with her as if she had been im- 
pelled by some horrible demoniac force which knew no 
abatement. With the black night gibove them- with 
the fierce wind howling round them, sweeping across a 
broad expanse of hidden country, blowing as if it had 
arisen simultaneously from every point of the compass, 
and making those wretched wanderers the focus of its 
ferocity — ^the two women walked through the darkness 
down the hill upon which Mount Stunning stood, along 
a mile and a half of flat road, and then up another 
hill, on the western side of ivhich Audley Court lay in 
that sheltered valley, which seemed to .sfiut in the old 
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house from ail the clamour and hubbub of the evciyclay 
world* 

My lady stopped upon the summit of this hill to draw * 
breath and to clasp her hands upon her heart, in the vain 
hope that she might still its cruel beating. They were 
now within three-quarters of a mile of the Court, and 
they had been walking for nearly an hour since they had 
left the Castle Inn. 

Lady Audley stopped ^to rest with her face still tunied 
towards the jjlace oi her destination, Phoebe Maiks, 
stopping also, and vor}' glad of a moment's pause in that 
hurried journey, looked back into the far darkness be- 
neath wliich lay that dreary home in which she liad known 
so rnuLh trouble. As she did so she uttered a shrill cry 
of liorror, and clutched wildly at Lady Audley ’s cloak. 

The night sky was no longer entirely dark. The tliick 
blackness was broken by one patch of lurid light. 

My lady, my lady ! " cried Phoebe, pointing to this 
lurid patch, “ do you see ? 

** Yes, child, I see/* answered Lady Audley. trying to 
shake the clinging hands from her garments. What is 
the mattcp? 

It is a fire — a fire, my lady ! '' 

Yes, 1 'm afraid it is a fire. At Brentwobd, most likely. 
Let me go, Pha'bc ; it is nothing to us.'’ 

“Yes, yes, my lady ; it's nearer than Brentwood — 
much nearer : it’s at Mount Stanning.” 

Lady Audley did not answer. She was trembling again 
— ^with the cold perhaps, for the wind had tom her heavy 
cloak away from her shoulders, and had left her slender 
figure exposed to the blast. 

“ It’s at Mount Stanning, my lady I “ cried Phoebe 
Marks, “ It’s the Castle that’s on fire-^I know it is, I 
know it IS 1 I thought of fire to-night, and I was fidgety 
and uneasy, for I knew this would happen some day. I 
wouldn’t mind if it was only the wretched place, but 
there’ll be life lost ; there’ll be life lo$t,” sobbed the girl 
distractedly. “ There’s Luke, too tipsy to help himself, 
unless otheirs help him ; theie’s Mr. Audley asleep—'’ 
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Phoebe Marks stopped suddenly at the mention of 
Robert’s name, and fell upon her knees, clasping her up- 
lifted hands, and appealing wildly to T.ady Audloy. 

“ G my God ! ” she cried. “ Say it's not true, my 
lady ; say it isn’t true. It’s too homble, it’s too horrible, 
it’s too horrible.” 

“ What’s too honible ? ” 

” The thought that’s in iny mind — the dreadful thought 
that’s in my mind.” • 

** What do you mean, girl ? ” cried my lady fiercely. 

” Oh, God forgive me if I’m wrong ! ” the kneeling 
woman gasped in detached sentences, ” and God gi'ant 1 
may be 1 Why did you go up to the Castle to-night, my 
lady ? Wily were you so set on going, in spite of all I 
could say— you who are so bitter against Mr. Audley and 
against Luke, and who knew that they were both under 
that roof ? O tell me that I do you a cruel wiong, my 
lady ; tell me so — tell me ; for as tliere is a heaven above 
me, I think that you went to that place to-ni 9 ;ht on pur- 
pose to set fire to it. Tell me that I am wrong, my lady ; 
tell me that I am doing fon a wicked wrong.” 

” I Will tell you nothing except tliat you ore a mad* 
woman,” answered Lady Audley in a cold, hard voice, 
” Get up, fool, idiot, coward ! Is your husband such a 
precious bargain that you should be grovelling there, 
lamenting and groaning for him ? What is Robert Aud- 
ley to you, that you behave like a maniac, because you 
think he is in danger ! How do you know that the fire 
is at Moujit Stanning ? You see a red patch in the sky, 
and you cry out directly that your pwn jialtry hovel is 
in flames ; as if there were no place in the world that 
could bum except that. The fire may be at Brentwood, 
or farther away ; at Romford, or still farther away ; on 
the eastern side of London, perhaps. Get up, madwoman, 
and go back and look after your ^ods ana chattels, and 
your husband and your lodger, uet up and go ; I don’t 
want you.” 

” O my }ady, my lady, forgive me ! ” sobbed Phoebe ; 
” there’s nothing you can say to me that’s hard enough 
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for having done you sudx a wrong, even in my thoughts. 
I don’t mind your cruel words— I don’t mind anything 
if I’m wrong.” 

“ Go back and see for yourself,” answered Lady Audley 
sternly. " I tell you again I don't want you.” 

She walked away in the darkness, leaving Phoebe 
Marks still kneeling u^xm the hard road, .where she had 
cast herself in that agony of supplication. Sir Michael’s 
wife walked towards the Tiouse in which her husband 
slept, with the red blaze lighting up the skies behind her, 
and with nothing but the blackness of the night before. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IHE BEARER OF THE TIDINGS. 

It was very late the next morning when Lady Audley 
emerged from her dressing-ioom, exquisitely messed in 
a morning costume of delicate muslin, elaborately adorned 
with lace and embroideries ; but witli a very pale face, 
and with half-circles of purple shadow under her eyes. 
She accounted for this pale face and these hollow eyes by 
declaring that she had sat up reading until ablate hour 
on the previous night. 

Sir Michael and his J^oung wife breakfasted in the 
library at a comfortable round table, wheeled ebse to 
the blazing fire. Alicia was compelled to share this meal 
with her stepmother, however she might avoid that lady 
in the long interval between breakfast and dinner. 

The March morning was bleak and duU, and a drizzling 
rain fell incessantly, obscuring tlie landscape. Ihcre were 
very few letters by the morning’s post ; the daily news- 
papers did not arrive unto noon ; and such aids to con- 
versation being missing, there was very little talk at the 
breakfast-table. 

Alicia looked out at the drizzling rain drifting against 
the broad window-panes. 

" No riding to-day," she said ; " and no chance of any 
callers to enliven us— unless that ridiculous Bob comes 
crawling through the wet from Mount .Stanning.” 

Have you ever heard anybody whom you knew to be 
dead alluded to in a light, eaky-going manner by another 
person who did not loiow of his death— alluded to as 
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doing that or this — as performing some tiivul every- 
day operation — when you knew that he had vanished 
away from the face of this earth* and separated himself 
for ever from all living creatures and their commonplace 
pursuits, in the awful solemnity of death ? 

Such a chance allusion, insignificant though it may be, 
is apt to send a strange thrill of pain through the miiid. 
The ignorant remark jars discordantly upon the hyiDcr- 
sensitive brain ; the King of Terrors is desecrated by 
that unwitting disrespect. Heaven knows what hidden 
reason my lady may have had for e^pencncing some such 
levuhion of feeling cn the sudden mention of Mr. Audley's 
name ; but her pale face blanched to a sickly white as 
Alicia All Iley spoke of her cousin. 

** Yes, he will come down here in the wet, perhaps,'' 
the young Luly continued, ‘‘ with his hat sleek and shin- 
ing as if it liaJ been brushed with a pat of fresh butter ; 
and with white vapours steaming from his clothes, and 
making him look like an awkward genie just let out of 
his bottle. He will come down here and print impres- 
sions of his muddy boots all over the carpet, and hell sit 
on your Gobelin tapestry, my lady, in his wet overcoat, 
and he'll abu'^.e you if you remonstrate, and wil? ask why 
people have chairs that are not to be sat upon, an 1 why 

you don't live in Fig-tree Court, and 

Sir Michael Audlcy watched his daughter with a thought- 
ful countenance as she talked of her cousin. She very 
often talked of him, ridiculing him and inveighing against 
him in no very measured terms. But perhaps *^he baronet 
thought of a certQjin Signora Beatrice who very cruelly 
entreated a gentleman called Benedict, but who was, it 
may be, heartily in love with him at the same time. 

What do you think Major Melville told me when he 
called hmi yesterday, Alicia ? ” Sir Michael asked pres^ 
ently. 

haven't the remotest idea," replied Alicia, rather 
disdainfully. " Perhaps be told you that we should have 
another war with Russia before long, by Ged, sir ; or 
perhaps he told you that we should have a new ministry, 
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by Ged, sir. for that tl\o=ie fellows are getting themselves 
into a mess, sir , or that those other tellows were refoim- 
ing this, and cutting down that, and altering the other 
in the army, until, by Gcd, sir, we shall have no army at 
all, by-and-by— nothing but a pack of boys, sir, crammed 
up to the eyes with a lot of senseless schoolmastcTs' rub- 
bish, and dressed in shell-jackets and calico helmets. 
Yes, sir, they’re fighting in Oudh in calico helmets at this 
very day, sir/' ‘ 

“ You’re an im]:>crtinent minx, miss,"' answered the 
baronet. " Major Melville told me' nothing of the kind ; 
but he told me that a very devoted admirer of yours, a 
certain Sir Harry Towers, has forsaken his place in Hert- 
fordshire and his hunting-stable, and has gone on the 
Continent for a twelvemonth’s tour.” 

Miss Audley flushed up suddenly at the mention of her 
old adorer, but rccovcrca herself very quickly. 

He has gone on the Continent, has he ? ” said she 
indifferently. ” He told me that he meant io do so— 
if— if he didn’t have everything his own way. Poor 
fellow ! he’s a dear, good-hearted, stupid creature, and 
twenty times better than that peripatetic, patent refrig- 
erator, Mr. Robert Audley.” 

“ I wish, Alicia, you were not so fond of ridiculing 
Bob/' Sir Michael said gravely. “Bob is a very good 
fellow, and I’m as fond of him as if he’d been my own 
son ; and — and— I’ve been very uncomfortable about 
him lalely. He has changed very much within the last 
few days, and he has taken all sorts of absurd ideas into 
his head, and my lady has alarmed about him. She 
thinks-- — ” 

Lady Audley interrupted her husband with a grave 
shake of her head. 

“ It is better not to say too much about it yet awhile,” 
she said ” Alicia knows what 1 think.” 

” Yes,” rejoined Miss Audley, ” my lady thinks that 
Bob is going mad ; but I know better than that. He’s 
not at all the sort of persofi to go mad. How should 
such a slugje^ish ditch-^pond of an intellect as his ever 
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work itself into a tempest i He may moon ahout for 
the rest ot his life, perhaps, in a tranquil state of semi- 
idiotcy, imperfectly comprehending who he is, and wlicre 
he's going, and wliat he ^ doing ; but he’ll never go mad.” 

Sir ]\Iichael did not reply to this. He had b(‘en very 
much disturbed by his conversation with my lady on the 
previous evening, and had silently debated the painful 
question in his mind since that interview. ’ 

His witc - the woman 4 e best loved and most beii<‘ved 
in — had told him, with all appearance of legiet and agi- 
tation, her conviction of Iris nephew’s insanity. lie 
tned m vain to arrive at the conclu'-ion he wished most 
heartily to attain ; He tried in Vain to think that my lady 
was mid<'d by her own fancies, and had no foundation 
for w/€<fi she said. But then, again, it suddenly flashed 
upon him, to lliink this was to arrive at a w^orse conclu- 
sion it was to transfer the horuble suspicion from his 
nephew to his wife. She appeared to be pc^ssessed with 
an actual conviction ot Robert's insanity To imagine 
her wrong* was to imagine some weakness in her own 
mind The longer he thought#of the subject the more 
it harassed, and perplexed him. It was most certain that 
the young man bad always been eccentric. He w^as 
sensible, he w^as tolerably clever, he was honourable and 
gentlemanlike in feeling, though perhaps a little caiclc^^^^ 
in the performance ot certain minor social duties ; ]>ut 
there were some slight differences, not easily to be de- 
fined, that separatee! him from other men of his age and 
position Then, amin, it was equally true that he had 
very much changed within the period that had succeeded 
the disappear ance *0! George Talboys. He had prowm 
moody and thoughtful, melancholy and absent-nuncled. 
He had held himself aloof from society ; had sat for 
hours without speaking ; had talked at other times by 
fits and starts ; and had excited himself unusually in 
the discussion of subjects which apparently lay far emt 
of the region of his own life and interests. Then there 
was even another point wl\ich seemed to strengthen my 
lady's case against this unhappy young man. He had 
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been brought up in the frequent society of his cousin 
Alicia— Ids pretty, genial cousin — to whom interest, 
and one would have thought affection, naturally pointed 
as his most fitting bride. More than this, the girl had 
shown him, in the innocent guilclcssness of a transparent 
nature, that on her side at least affection was not want- 
ing ; and yet, in spite of all this, he had held himself 
aloof, and had iillowcd other men to propose for her hand, 
and to be rejected by her, and had still made no sign. 

Now, love is so very subtle an essence, such an inde- 
finable metaphysical marvel, that its due force, though 
very cruelly felt by the s^ferer himself, is never clearly 
understood by those look on at his torments and 
wonder why he takes the common fever so badl3^ Sir 
Michael argued that because Alicia was a pretty giil and 
an amiable girl it w’as therefore extraordinarv and un- 
natural in Robert Audley not to have duly fallen in love 
with her. This baronet — who, close upon his* sixtieth 
birthday, had for the first time encountered that one 
woman who out of all the women in the world nad power 
to quicken the pulses ot his heart— w'ondered why Robert 
failed to take the fever from tlie first breath of contagion 
tliat blew towards him. lie forgot that there arc men 
who go their ways unscathed amidst legions of lovely 
and generous w^omcn, to succumb at last before some 
liar h-featured virago, who knows the secret of that only 
philter which can intoxicate and bewitch him. He forgot 
that there are certain Jacks who go through life without 
meeting tlie special Jill appointed for them by Nemesis, 
and die old bachelors perhaps, with poor Jill pifiing an 
old maid upon the other side of the party-wall. He 
forgot that love, which is a madness, ana a scourge, and 
a fever, and a delusion, and a snare, is also a mystery, 
and very imperfectly understood by every one except the 
individual sufferer who writhes under its tortures. Jones, 
who is wildly enamoured of Miss Brown, and who lies awake 
at night until he loathes his comfortable pillow and tum- 
bles his sheets into two twis cd rags of linen in his agonies, 
as if he were a prisoner and wanted to wind them int<^ 
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impromptu ropes— this same Jones, who thinks Russell 
Square a ma^c place because his divinity inhabits it; 
who thinks the trees in that enclosure and the sky above 
it greener and bluer than any other trees or sky ; and 
who feels a pang, yes, an actual pang, of mingled hope, 
and jw, and expectation, and terror, when he emerges 
from Guildford Street? descendmg from the heights of 
Islington, into those sacred precmctsh-this very Jones 
is hard and callous towards the torment^ of Smith, who 
adores Miss Robinson, and cannot imagine what the in~ 
fatuated fellow can see hi the girl. So it was with Sit 
Michael Audley. He looked at his nephew as a sample 
of a very large class of young men, and his daughter as 
a sample of an equally extenave class of fepiinine gtiods ; 
and could not see why the two samples should not make 
a very respectable match. He ignored all those infinites- 
imal diffcrcnces in nature which make the wholesome 
food of one man the deadly poison of, another. How 
difficult it is to believe' sometimes that a man doesn’t 
like such and such a favour!^ dish I If at a dinner- 
party a meek-looking guest refuses early salmon and 
cucumber, or green peas in Felmiary, we set him down 
as a poor relation whose instincts warn him off those 
expensive plates, If an alderman were to declare that 
he didn’t ukc green fat, he would be looked upon as a 
sociaf'mart}u, a Marcus Curtius of the dinner-table, who 
immolated himself tor the benefit of his kind. His fellow- 
aldermen would believe in anything rather than a heret- 
ical distaste for the city amltosia of the soup tureen. 
But there are people who dislike salmon, and whitebait, 
and spring duelings, and all manner of old-establishe^ 
delicacies, and were are other people who affect eccentric 
an4 despicable dishes generally stigmatized as nasty. 

Alas, my pretty Alicia, your cousin did not love you 1 
He admired your rosy English face, and had a tender 
affleetlon for you wmdhi nught perhaps have expanded 
by-aad-by into something^ warm enough for matrimony 
—that everyday jog-trot ‘species of union which de- 
mands no very pasuonate devotion — but for a sodden 

la f' 
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check which it had received ip Dorsetshire. Yes, Robert 
Andley's growing aifection for his Coiisin, a plant of very 
slow growth at the best, had been suddenly dwarfed and 
stunted upon that bitter February day on which he had 
stood beneath the pine trees talking to Clara Talboys. 
Since that day the young man had experienced an un- 
pleasant sensation in thinking of ftoor Alicia. He looked 
at her as being in some va^e manner an encumbrance 
upon the freedom of his tlioughts ; he had a haunting 
fear that he was in some tadt way pledged to her ; that 
she had a species of claim >'pon hiin which forbade to him 
the right of even thinkmg of anothesr woman. Perhaps 
it was the image of Miss Audley presmted to him in this 
light that goaded the young barrister to those outbursts 
of splenetic rage against the female sex into which he was 
sometimes betrayed. He was strictly honourable, so 
honourable that he would rather have immokted him- 
self upon the altar of truth and offered himself up as a 
matrimonial martyr to his cousih Alicia, thaff he would 
have done her the smalj^t wrong, though by so doing 
he might have secured his own happiness. 

" If the poor little girl loves me," he thought, " and 
if she thinks that 1 love her, and has been led to think 
so by any word or act pf mine, I am in duty bound to 
let her think so to the ditd of time, and to fulnl any tacit 
proniise which I may have unconsdousiy maic. I 
thought onCe—I meant once lo — ^to make lier an offer 
by-and-by, when this horrible mystery about George 
Talboys should have beeh cleared up, and ev«ything 
peacefully settled ; but now——” » 

His thoughts would ordinarily wandei^ away at this 
point of his reflections, Carrying him wlkri> be had never' 
intended to go ; canying him Wk under the pine trees 
in Dorsetshire, and setting him once more face to £ace 
with the rister of his misNi^ friend ; and it was gener* 
ahy a vixv laborious joumev by whi^ he travt^kd back 
to the pomt whence he hs4 strayed, It was so diffiohtt 
for him th tear himself away 'from the htnnted turf ahd 
the pine trees. ' 
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" Pobr little girl 1 ” he would thmk, on coini:^ back to 
Alicia ; “ how good it is of her to love me ; and how 
grateful I ou^t to be for her tenderness ! How many 
fellows would think such a ^erous young heart* the 
highest boon that earth could give them! There’s Sir 
Harry Towers stiicken with despair at his rejection. He 
would give me half his estate, all his estate, twice his 
estate if he had it, to be i^ the shoes which 1 am so anxious 
to diake off my ungrateful feet. Why don’t I love her ? 
Wliy is it that, although I know her to be pretty, and 
pure, and good, and t||tthful, I don’t love her ? Her 
image never haunts'hie, except reproachfully. I never 
see her in my dreams. I never wake up suddenly in 
the dead of the night with her eyes shining upon me and 
her wann breath upon my cheek, or with the fingers of 
her soft hand dirking to mine. No, I’m not in love with 
her ; I ^n’i fall in love with her.” 

He raged and rebelled against his ingratitude. He 
tried to* argue himself into a passionate attachment for 
his cousin, but he failed ignoaniniOusly ; and the more 
he tried to think of Alicia the more he thought of Clara 
Talboys. 

Sir Michael sat by the library fire after breakfast upon 
this very wretched rainy morning, writing letters and 
reading the newspapers. Alicia shut herself in her own 
apartment to read the third volume of a novel l.ady 
Audley locked the door of the octagon antechamber, 
and paced up and down the suite of nxuns hom the bed- 
room to the Wudoir all tlirou^ that wearer mhming, 

She had locked the door to guard agamst the chance 
of any one coming in suddenly and ob^rving her before 
jdie was awardL-before had had sufikirmt waiting to 
enable her to face their scratuiy. Her pale face deemed 
to grow paler as the morning advaoceoi. A tiny medi-^ 
dncHChest was bpen up<m the dr«ssitig-h£hle. and little 
stopperad bottles' of red lavender, sal volatile, cblorofonn, 
chtorodyoe, and ether w^re scattered about. Chice my 
lady paused before diis medicine-diest, and took opt the 
remaining bottles, half at^tly perhaps, until she catife 
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to one which was filled with a thick dark liquid, and 

labaliad, " Opium— Poison,’' 

trifled a long time with this last bOttle—holding 
it up to the light, and even removing the stopper and 
smeUing the simy liquid. But she put it from her sud- 
denly with a Judder. 

" If I could I ” she muttered—" if 1 could only do it I 
And yet why should I — ' 

She clen(med her small hands as she uttered the last 
words, and walked to the window of the dressing-room, 
which looked straight towards t#at ivied atrhway under 
which any one must come who came from Mount Stan- 
nic to the Court » 

tiiere were smflUer gates in the gardens which led into 
the meadows behind the Court ; but there was no other 
way of comiiig from Mount Stanning or Brentwood than 
by the principal entrance. * 

The soUtary hand df the dock ovitST the archway 
was midway between one ^and two when sl^d* looked 
at it. , ** 

" How slow the time is," she said wearily ; "hOW slow, 
liow slow ! Shall I grow did like this, I wonoer, with 
every minute of niy life seeming like ah hour ? " 

She stood for a few minutes watching the arcliway ; 
but no one passed under it while she looked, and she 
turned impaaently away from the window to resume 
her weary wandering about the tooms. 

Whatever flto Itoat had been wWch had reflectod USelf 
vividly in me Uafik sky, no tidiMS Of It had a$ Vet pome 
to Audky Court Xbe day was ameraJfly wet aha windy ; 
altage^r the very last day upon w$)im.|ven Ike most 
fcohitiied idler and gossip womd care to vent^ <mt ol 
dotos. It was not a market day, and tljore wire tkste* 
fofe very tow uassengers upon ^ road betwe^ lElrcni^ 
wood and Chelmsford j so that as yet no ,«ews Of tfae fito 
Which had heenmd in tbe dead m the wiitey bad 
teaiked the village of Audiey. or traveled ten tbe viflase 
to the Court. 

The gkl wito the rosdKiikmivd ribbons cnrcM to ibe door 
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of the anteroom to siunmon her mistress to limcheon ; 
but Lady Audley bnly opened the door a Jittle way, and 
intimated her intention of talcing no luncheon, 

" My head aches terribly, Martin," she said ; " I shall 
gp and lie down till dinner-time. You may come at five 
to dress me." 

Lady Audley said tins with the predetermination of 
dressing«at four and thus dispensing with the services of 
her attendant.' Amongst all priyueged spies a lady’s- 
maid has the highest pivileges. ' It is she who bawes 
Lady Theresa’s iwes wim eau de Colome after her lady- 
ship’s quarrel with the ylkount ; it is she who administers 
sal volatile to Miss Fanny when Captain Beaudesert of 
the Blues has jilted her. She has a hundred methods for 
the finding out of her mistress’s secrets. She lcn<^ by 
the mann^ in which her victim jerks her head fironmider 
the haii'b^sh, or chafes at the gentle operation of the 
comb, what hicMen tortures are racking her breast, what 
secret pafjjlexities are bewildering her brain. That well- 
bred attendant knows how to ipterprot the most obscure 
diagnost^^of all mental diseases that can afilict her mis- 
tress ; me knows when the ivory complexion is bought 
and paid for— -when the pearly teeth ate foreign sub- 
stances fashioned by the dentist — ^when the glossy plaits 
of auburn hair are the relics of the dead rather than the 
property of the living ; and she knows ejtjier and more 
sacred secrets than these. .She know? when the sw(^et 
smUe is more false than Madame Levkuth’s enamel, and 
far less enduring — when the words thaSt jisue from be- 
tween gates of bo^pTOwed Pearl are mom disguised and 
painteef than the lips wrWeih help to shape thara, When 
the k>vdty fairy of the ballroom re-enters her dieseing- 
topm AWr the night’s long revehy, and throws a^de her 
yolutuinqus burnous and her faded bouquet, and drops 
her lUadr-^when all the glittering ^Hmdours of the 
modern Ciuderelk fade ana dwindle mto the kitchen- 
wtneh'^a efirtyragS. the lady’s-maid is by to see t^e trans- 
formation. The valet whb took wages from the prophet 
of Koraaiq must have seen bi$ master sometimes iin- 
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veiled, and must have laughed iu his sleeve at the folly 
of the monster’s worshippers. 

Lady Audley had made no confidafiU of her new maid, 
and On this day of all others she wished to be alone. 

She did lie down ; she cast herself wearily upon the luxu- 
rious sofa in the dressing-room, and buried her face in the 
down pillows and tried to sleep. Sleep ! ^e had almost 
forgotten what it was, that tender restorer of tired* nature, 
it seemed so long now since she*had slept. It was only 
about eight-and-forty hours, perhaps, hut it appeared 
an intolerable time- Her fati^ of the night before, 
and her unnatural excitement, had worn her out at last. 
She did fall asleep ; she fell into a heavy slumber that 
was almost like stupor. She had taken a few drops out 
of the |>pium bottle in a glass of water before lying down. 

The^clock over the mantelpiece chimed the quarter 
before four as she woke suddenly and started up, with 
the cold perspiration breaking out in icyidrops upon her 
forehead. She had dreamt mat every member of the 
household was damourin# at her door, eager to tell ^er 
of a dreadful fire that had happened in the iright,, 

.There was no sound but the flapping of the ivy leaves 
against the glass, and the steady ticking of the clock. 

" Perhaps I shall be always dreaming these sort of 
dreams.” my lady thought, "imtil the terror of them 
Mils me ! ” 

The rain had ceased, and the cold ^ring sunshine was 
glittering upon the windows, Ijady Audley dhessed her- 
^f rapidly but <iarefully. I do not say that even in her 
Siapremest hour of misery she still retained her pride in 
hinr beauty. It was not so: looked upon that beauty 

as a and she felt that she bad now double need 

to be Unul armed. She dressed herself in her most gor- 
geous silk ; a voluminous robe of silvery, shimmering blu«« 
in which she looked as if she had been arrayed in moon- 
beams. She ^hook out her hair into fisMhsw thoweis of 
guttering g<dd, and with a eloalf of white cashmere about 
her shoul<^ went downstairs into the vestibule. 

^ opened the door of the library and looked in. Sir 
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Michael Audley was asleep in his easy-chair. As my lady 
softly closed this door Alicia descended the stairs from 
her own room. The turret-door was open, and the sun 
was shining upon the wet grass-plat in the quadrahgle. 
The firm gravel-walks were already very nearly dry, for 
the rain had ceased for upwards of two hours. 

“ Will you take a walk with me in the quadrangle ? " 
Lady Audley asked as, her stepdaughter approached. 
The armed neutrality between the two women admitted 
of any chance civility such as this. 

“ Yes, if you please, my lady,” Alicia answered rather 
listlessly. “ I navd'oeen yawning over a stupid novel 
all the motning, and shall be very glad of a httle fresh 
air.” 

Heaven help the novelist whose fiction Miss Audley had 
been perusing if he had nd better critics than that young 
lady. She &d read after page without knowing 
what she^had tflsn reading, and liad flung aside the vol- 
ume half a dozen times to go to the window and watch 
foi that visitor whom she had xi cbnfidently expected. 

Lady Audley led the way through the low doorway and 
on to the smooth graveWxive, by which carriages ap- 
proached the house. She was still very pale, but the 
brightness of her dress and of her feathery ^den ringlets 
distracted an observer's eyes from her pallid face. All 
mental distress is, with some show of reason, assooiated 
in our minds with loose, disordered garments, and di- 
»shevelled hair, and an appearance in every way the re- 
verse of my lady's. Why nad she come out Into the chill 
sunshine cn the March afternoon to wander up and douei 
that monotonous pathway with the stepdaughter 
hated ? She came because was under the dthninion 
of a horrible restkssness, which would not suffer her to 
remein withk the house waiting fot certain tidings which 
she knew must too sore^ come. At first she had wished 
to ward them first she had wished that strange 

convuMons of nature mi|ht arise to hinder their coming 
—that ahnor|nhl winter ughtnings might vdther and de- 
stroy the messenger who carried thenS^that the ground 
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might tremhle and yawn beneath his hastening feet — and 
that impassable gulfs might separate the spot from which 
the tidings were tb come and the place to which they 
wene to be carried. She wished that the earth might stand 
still, and the paralyzed elements cease from their natural 
functions ; that the progress of time might stop ; that 
the Day of Judgment might come, and that she might 
thus be bfought befewe ah unearthly tribunal, and so 
escape the intervening shame and misery of any earthly 
judgment, In tlie wild chaos of her brain every one of 
these thoughts had held its plai^, ati;^ in her short slumber 
on the sofa in her dressing-room sue had dreamt all these 
things and a hundred other things, ml bearing upon the 
same subject. She had dreamt thath brook, a tiny stream- 
let when she first saw it, flowed across the road between 
Mount Stunning and Audley,'*and gradually swelled into 
a river, and from a river became a» ocew, till tt>e village 
on the nil! receded far away out of sight^md osly a great 
waste of waters rolled where it once liad been. She 
dreamt that she the fhessengen— npw one person, i|ow 
another, but never any probabje person — hindered by a 
hundred hindrances, now startling and terrible, now ridi- 
culous and trivial, but itever either natural or probable ; 
and going down into the quiet house with tlwS memory of 
these dreams strong upon her, she had been bewildered 
by the stillness which had betokened fliat the tidings had 
not yet come. 

And now Iter mind underwent a complete change, Sh# 
no longer WdShw to delay thb pwuiag of that dreaded ' 
IhteJIigence. She wished the agony, ^whatever H was to 
he, ow and done with, pain etmered. and the release 
attained. It seemed to her as dflheintoldat^ day would 
never oomh to an end, as if her mad wished had bm 
granted, and the progiW of tithe had aciuaily stopped. 

" What a long da? It has heent “ eatdatousd as 
if taking up tite burd«‘ of my kern’s tigm^ts } “ noth- 
ing but drfaale and mist imd wind) *And now thabitia 
too fate lor anybody to go out, it nmst heeds be flue,” 
young kdy added, wimim evident lense of 
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Lady Audley did not answer. She was looking at the 
stupid one-handed clock, and waiting for the news which 
must come sooner or later, whith could not surely fail 
to come very speedily. • 

“ They have been afraid to come and tell him,” she 
thought ; “ they have been afraid to break the news to 
Sir Michael. \lmo will come to tdi it at last, I wonder ? 
The rector of Mount Stanning, perhaps ; or the doctor ; 
some important person, It least.” 

If she could have gone out into the leafless avenues, 
or on to the highroad beyond them ; if she could have 
gone so far as that hitt upon which she had so lately parted 
witli Phoebe, she w^d have gladly done so. She would 
rather have suilered anything than that slow suspense, 
that corroding anxiety, that metaphysical dry-rot in 
which heart and mind sceiUed to decay under an’ insuffer- 
able torture.* She tried to talk, and by a painful effort^ 
contriv^now iud then to utter some commonplace re- 
mark. Under any ordinary circumstancete hfer companion 
wcjfild have noticed her emDan;lissmcnt ; but Miss Audley, 
happening to be very much absorbed Ifcjr her own Vexa- 
tions, was quite as well inclined to be spent as my lady 
herself. The monotonous wa%up and down the grav- 
elled pathway suited Alicia’s humour. She qven took a 
qialicious pleasure in the idea that she was very likely 
catching cold, and that her cousin Robert was answerable 
for her danger. If could have brought upon herself 
♦ inflammation of the lungs or ruptured blooitvessels by 
that esmosure to the ehiu March atmo^bete, rite would 
have felt a gloomy aatiMketion in her sufrerings. » 
“ Perhaps Robert might care for me if 'I had inflamma- 
tion of w lungs,” we thought* “He couldn’t instflt 
me by ctilhtg me a bonne®? then. Bouncers never have 
inflammgt^n ot the lungs.” 

She drear a picture of 'herseH* in the l^t stage of con- 
sumption, pre^iped up by f^ows In a great msy-chair, 
lopkmg out of a window in the afternoon sun^e* with 
medieme bottles, a bunch of gmpes, and a Bible upon a 
table by h®? aide, and with Robert, all contrition and 
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tenderness, summoned to receive her farewell blessing. 
She preached a whole chapter to him in that parting bene- 
diction, talking a great deal longer than was in ke<^ing 
with* her prostrate state, and very much enjoying her 
dismal castle in the air. Employed in this sentimental 
manner. Miss Audley took very little notice of her step- 
mother, and the one hand of the blundering clock had 
slipped to six by the time Rob^ had been blessed and 
dismissed. 

'* Good gracious me ! " she cried suddenly — “ six o’clock, 
and I’m not dressed.” 

" The half-hour bell rang in a cupolSf upon the roof while 
AUda was speaking. ** 

" I must go in, my lady,” she said. ” Won’t you come > ” 

" Presently,” answered Lady Audley. “ I’m dressed, 
you see.’* 

Alida ran off, but Sir Michad's wife still Mnmred in 
the quadrangle ; still wait^ for those tidings w|kkh were 
so long coming. 

It was nearly dark. Dia mists of evening had slowly 
risen from the l^ound. The flat meadows were filled 
with a gray vapour, and a stranger i^ht have fanded 
Audley Court a castle on the margin of a sea. Under the 
archway the shadows of fast-coming night lurked darkly, 
like traitors waiting for an opportunity to glide stealthuy 
into the quadran^e. Throu^ the archway a patch of 
cold blue sky glimmered faintly, streaked by one line of 
lurid crimson, and lighted by the dim glitter of ««s wintry- 
Iboking star. Hot a creature was stirring in the quad- 
rangle but the restless woman iivhd paced qp and down 
tkMe straight pathways, listtriing for a footstep whose 
coming was to strflee tmxr to her souL SIul neard it 
at last 1— -a footste in the avenue upon tlxe mbev ride 
of the arcbwaj^. But wipe it riw footri^ ^ Her aanse 
oUrearing, ma^ unnatural acute by eadtement, told 
bw that It was a mattes footstq>*-tOMi even more, that 
it was the tmad of a gentlrinan ; no sloudiing, hunbering 
pedestrian In hobnails boots, but a gepthman who walked 
iinnfer and well ^ 
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Every sound fell like a lump of ice upon my lady’s 
heart. She could not wait, she could not contain hersm ; 
sbe lost all self-<x>ntrol, all power of endurance, all capa- 
bility of self-restraint ; and she rushed towards the urch- 

W£W. 

She paused beneath its shadow, for the stranger was 
close upon her. She saw him — 0 GodJ she saw him, 
in that dim evening light. Her brain reeled ; her heart 
stopped beating. She ’uttered no cry of surprise, no 
exclamation of terror, but staggered backwards and dung 
for support to the ivied buttress of the archway. With 
her slender figure cireruched into the angle formed by thiis 
buttress and the wall which it supported, she stood 
staring at the newcomer. 

As he approached her more closely her knees sank under 
her, and she dropped to the ground ; not fainting, or in 
any manner unconscious, but sinking into a crouching 
attitude and still crushed into the angle of the wall, as 
if she \votild have ma^e a tonlD for herself in the shadow 
of that sheltering brickwork. • 

" My Igdy I ” * 

The speaker was Robert Audley— he whose bedroom 
dopr sire had dcnible-locked seventeen hours before at 
the Castle Inn. 

“ What is the matter with 3mu ? ” he said in a strange, 
constrained numner. Get up, and let me take you m- 
doors," 

He assisted 'her to rise, and she obeyed him very sub- 
missively, He took her arm in his strong himd, and led 
her across the qua^rani^e and into the lamp^lit hall. She 
shivered more violently than he had ever seen any woman 

^ver befiue, but made no attempt at resisthoce to 

* 



CHAPTER XJPCV, 


MY lAJfY 7'EIiS THE TRUTH. 

• *• " 

“ Is there liny room in which I caa talk to you alone ? ” 
Robert Audley asked as he looked dubiously round the 
hail. 

My lady only bowed her head in answer. She pushed 
open the door of the library, which had bedS left ajar. 
Sir Mrchael had gone to Ids dressing'room to ppspare for 
dinner afte^: a day of 1^ enjoyment that is (^y legiti- 
mate for an invwid* Tfe apartment was quite empty, 
and dimly lighted by the ^ow of die fire, as ibhad beeh 
upon the previous evening i. 

Lady Andley entered mis room, followed by Roberf, 
who closed the door behind him, T?he wretdw, shiver- 
ing wfanaq went to th^ heatth and knelt down before 
the hre, as if ajuy 'natural vmwnm could have power to 
check that unnatural chill. Th# young man followed 
hqr,, fW stdDid beside her with his arm resting upon the 

...» , . . 

^lAdy A’Kiioy* U® saWr a whosu wy stem- 

Tim held out uo hope of tenderneas or cotupeaidbn. 
" I spoke to you hwt ni^t very plaiuly, but you refused 
to hMesi to m TO'Ui^t 1 must speak to yop still 
more piotoly, find you must hmger refuse to 'listen 

ly lady, croo<^g ^lore fhe IN. tdth her fane hhilden 
in her Imds, utterm a low fiobbmg sound Whitm wls 
almost a moanf hut maw no o^et euaweir* 

“ Ihcre was a fire last night at lUpiini Stanning. Lady 
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Audley,” the pitiless voice proceeded ; “ the Castle Inn, 
the house in which I slept, was burned to the CTOund. 
Do you know how I escaped perishing in that destruc- 
tion ? ” 

“ No.” 

” I escaped by a most providential circumstance, 
which seems a very simple one, I did not sleep in the 
room which had been prepated for me. The place seemed 
wretchedly damp and* chilly ; the chimney smoked 
abominably when an attempt was made at lighting a 
fire ; and I persuaded the servant to make me up a Bed 
upon the sofa in |he small ground floor sitting-room 
which I had occt^pied during the evening.” * 

He paused for a moment, watching the trouching 
figure. The only change in my lady’s attitude was that 
heff head had fallen a little lower. 

" Shall *I tell ypu by whose agency the destruction 0/ 
the Castle Inn was brought about, my lady’ ? " 

Thei^as no answer. • 

•' Shall I teU you ? ” , ^ 

Still the same obstinate sile^. 

‘'Lad;J^ Audley,” c|jed Robert suddenly, “you wgre 
the*i»c^diary. It was you whose murderous band 
khidled 'toose flames. Jt was you who thought by that 
thrice-horribte deedto ridjmurself of mo. your enemy and 
denouncer, What wa« if to j-au that other Uvea miglj^ 
im sacrifleed ? If by„ a second madsacre of Saittt Bartho- 
lomew you could have ridded yourself of you would 
have fiti^y sacrificed an army of victims. The day is 
paafc for tenderness and mereyi For you I can no 
longer know nity or compnnCtion. So far as by sparing 
yptm shame I c!ah spate others who mn$t suffer by your 
shame, I will be m«pful ; but no fththar. If there were 
any sapnet tribuit^ before which you mWit be made to 
answet for your ertoes, I would have littio scruple m 
befog ifour accuser; but I tyould spare that geii«#us 
and high-born genttanan upon whose noble name your 
infamy would te reflected, 

His voice spifotMid as he made this allusion, and for a 
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moment he broke dovm> but he recovered himself by an 
effort and continued, — 

“ No life was lost in the fire last night. I slept lightly, 
my lady, for my mind was troubled, as it has been for a 
long time, by the misery which I knew was lowering upon 
this house. It was I who discovered the breaking out 
of the fire in time to give the alarm and to save the serv- 
ant-girl and that poor drunken wretch Marks, who was 
very much burnt in spite of my 'efforts, and who now lies 
in a precarious state at his mother’s cottage. It was 
from him and from his wife that I learnt who had visited 


the Castle Inn in the dead of the^ •night. The woman 
was almost distracted when she saw me, and from her 
I discovered the particulars of last night. Heaven knows 
what other secrets of yours she may hold, my lady, or 
how easily they might be extorted from her if I wanted 
her aid, which I do not. My path lies very straight be- 
fore me. I have sworn to bring the murderer ^George 
Talboys to justice, and I will keep my oath. Fsay that 
it was by your agency friend met with his death. If 
I have wondered sometimes, as it was only |jatmal I 
should, whether I was not the victim of som« homble 
hallucination ; whether sudi an alternative was not more 


probable than that a young and lovely woman should 
be capable of so foul and treachiprous a murder, all wonder 
is past. After last ni^t’s deed of horror there is no 
crime you could commit, however vast and unnatural, 
which could make me wonder. Henceforth you must 
seem to roe no longer a, woman—a guilty woman with a 
heart which in its wwst wickedness Ijas yet some latent 
power to suffer and feel ; I now look ujwn you as the 


demoniao incamati^ of some e^ principle. But you 
shaQ no longer poDute this place by your presence. 
Unless jwm will confess what you are> and who ydu 
are, in the presence of the nran.you have deceived 
so bng, and accept ffom him and irom me such mercy 
as we may be inclined *o extend to you, I will gather 
togedier me witnesses who shall swear to your iden* 
tity, and, at peri! of any shame to mvself tod tJmse I 
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love, I will bring upon you the punishment of yotir 
crime." 

The woman rose suddenly, and stood before him erect 
and resolute, with her hair dashed away from her ‘face, 
and her eyes glistening. 

“ Bring Sir Michael,” she cried ; “ bring him here, 
and I will confess anything— everything ! What do I 
care ? God knows I have struggled hard enough against 
you, and fought the ba\tle patiently enough ; but you 
have conquered, Mr. Robert Audley. It is a great tri- 
umph, is it not ? a wonderful vitJtory ! You have used 
your cool, calculating intellect to a noble purpose. You 
have conquered— a madwoman ! ” • ' 

” A madwoman ! ” cried Mr. Audley. 

“ Yes, a madwoman. When you say that I killed 
George Talbo}^ you say the truth. When you say that 
I murdered him treacherously and foully, you lie. I 
killed bto because 1 am MAD-^because my intellect is 
a little way upon the wrong side of that narrow boun- 
dary-line wtween sanity and* insanity ; because when 
George IQglboys goaded me, as 3ma have goaded me, and 
reprpached me, and threatens me, my mind, never 
pro]^ly balan^, utterly lost its balance, and 1 was 
medt Bring Sir Michael, and bring bim quickly. If 
he is to be told one thing, let him be told evsiyming ; 
let him hear the secret of my life.” , 

Robert Audley left the room to look for his uncle. 
He went in search of that honoured kinsman with un- 
speakable angui^ in his heart, for he knew he was 
about to ^tter Jhe daydream <^f his uncle's life, and 
he knew that our chea^ are none the less terrible 
to lose because they'Jhave never be en the realities for 
sriiidi we Itave mistaken them, mit even in the midst 
oi his sorrow for Sir Michael he could not help won- 
(tering at my lady's last words—" the secret of my life." 
He -nemeanbeired those lines in the letter written by 
Helen Talboys upon the eve obher flight from WOdem- 
sea, whidb had so puz^ed him. He remembered those 
appealing seotonccs— " You sdtOuld forgive me, for you 
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know why I have been so. You know the secret of my 
life.” 

He met Sir Michael in the hall, Ho made no attempt 
to p»-epare the way lor the terrible revelation which the 
baronet was to hear. He only drew him into the fire-ht 
library, and there for the first time addressed him quietly 
thus, — 

“ Lady Audley has a confession to make to you, sir — 
a confession which 1 know will be a most cruel surprise, 
a most bitter grief. But it is necessary for your present 
honour and for your future peace that you should hear 
it. She has deceived you, I regret, to say, most basely , 
but it is ortly right you should hear from her own lips 
any ejccus® which she may have to offer for her wicked- 
ness. May God soften this blow for you 1 ” sobbed the 
young man, suddenly breaking down ; ” I cannot.” 

Sir Michael lifted his hand as if he would have com- 
manded his nephew to be silent ; but that mperious 
hand dropped feeble and impotent at his side. *lie stood 
in the centre of the fire-lij room, rigid and immovable. 

“ Lucy I ” he cried, in a voice whose angui^ struck 
like a blow upon the jarred nerves of those who. heard it. 
as the cry of a wounded animal pains the listener—" Lucy, 
tell me tnat this man is a paadman t * Tell me so, my love, 
or I shall kill him I ” 

There whs a sudden fury in his voice as he turned upon 
Robert, as if he coula indeed have felled his wife's accuser 
to the earth with the strength of his Uj^ted am. 

But my lady fell upon her knees at bis feet, interposing 
herself between the IwiroMet and his .nephew, who stood 
leaning upon the back of an easy-dtalr. with his face 
hiddeii bv his hand. . a, 

" He has told the truth, ” said my My, " and he 
is not mad. I have sent for you that I may eonfess every- 
thing to you. I should be sorry for you if I could, for 
you have been very, very good to toe— mueh hettor to 
me than I ever dej»erv«is but I can’t, I can't— I can feel 
nothing but my own misery. I told you Jong ago that 
I was selfish ; X am selfish still— mure sfdMi than ever 
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in my misery. Happy, prosperous peoplr- teel for 
others. I laugh at other people’s suffenngs ; they seem 
so small compared to my own.” 

first my lady had fallen on her knees, Sir’Michacl 
had attempted to raise her, and liad remonstrated with 
her ; but as she spok^ he dropped into a cliair close to 
the spot upon which she knelt, and with hus hands clasiKjd 
together, rmd with his head bent to catch every syllable 
of those horrible wprQs, he listened as if his whole being 
had been resolved into that one sense of hearing, 

“ I must tell you the story of mv life, in order to tell 
you why I have*i)ecome the miserable wretch who has 
no better hope than to be allowt>d to run ^way and hide 
in some desolate comei of the earth. I must toll you 
the story of my life,” rei^ealed my lady, “ but you need 
not fear that I shall dwell long upon it. It has not been 
so pleasant to me that I should wish to speak of it. Wlien 
I WM a very little child I remember asking a question 
whicn it was natural enough that I should ask, God help 
me 1 I asked where my mother was. I had a faint 
remenjbrance of a lace, like what my ow(i is now, looking 
at me when 1 was very little more than a baby ; but I 
had missed the face suddenly, and had never seen it since. 
They told me that my mother was away. I was not 
happy, for the woman who had charge of me was a dis- 
agre^il^e woman, and the place jb which we lived was a 
lonely place, a village upon the Hampshire coast, about 
seven miles from Portsmouth. My lathef, who was in 
the navy, only came now and then to see me, and I was 
left almost entimly to the charge of this woman, who was 
irregularly paid, and who vented her rage upon me when 
my father was behindhand in remitting her money. So 
you sea that at a very early age f foumi out what it w^ 
to be poor. 

“ Ferimpt it was more from being discontented with 
my dremy life than from any wonderful impulse of affeC' 
tion fihat I asked very often the same question about my 
mother. I always r^ved the same an8Wer«*>ahe was 
a.wa.y. When 1 asked where; I was told that that was a 
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secret. When I grew old enough to understand the 
meaning of the word death, I asked if my mother was 
dead, and I was told — ‘ No, she was not dead ; she was 
ill, and* she was away.' I asked how long she had been 
ill, and I was told that she had been so some years — ever 
since I was a baby. 

" At last the secret came out. I worried my foster- 
mother with the old question one day when the remit- 
tance had fallen very much in arresiJr, and her tem|)er had 
been unusually tried. She flew into a passion, and told 
me that my mother was a madwoman, and that she was 
in a madhouse forty miles away. She ‘had scarcely said 
this when sli^ r^ented, and told me that it was not the 
truth, and that 1 was not to believe it, or to say that she 
had told me such a thing. I discovered afterwards that 
my father had made her promise most solemnly never 
to tell me the secret of my mother’s fate. 

" I brooded horribly upon the thought of my mcdjier's 
madness. It haunted me by day and night. *T was 
alwa];s picturing to myself (this madwoman pacing op 
and down som« prison cell, in a hideous garm^t that 
bound her tortured limbs. I had exaggerated ideas of 
the horror of her situation. I had no Imowledge of the 
different degrees of madness, and the image that haunted 
me was that of a distraught and violent creature, who 
would fall upon me and kill me if I came within her reach. 
This idea grew upon me until I used to awake in the dead 
of the m^ht screaming aloud in an agony of terror from 
a dream in which I had felt my mother’s icy grasp upem 
my throat, and heard her ravings in my par. 

" When I was ten years old my father came to pay up 
the arrears due to my protectress, and to take me to 
school. He had left me in Hampdiire longer than he 
had intended, from his inability to pay this money. ^ 
there again I felt the bitterness of ;^vcrty, and ran the 
risk of growing up an ^orant creature amongst coarse 
rustic children, because my father was poor." 

My ledy paused fgr a moment, Hut only to take breath, 
for she had spoken rapidly, as if eager to tell this luted 
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story, and to have done with it. She was still on her 
knees* but Sir Michael made no effort to raise her. 

lie sat silent and immovable. What was this story 
that he was listening to ? Wliose was it, and to what 
was it to lead ? It could not be his wife's ; he had heard 
her simple account of her youth, and had believed it as 
he had l^eliovcd in the Gospel. She had told him a very 
brief story of an early orj^hanage, and a long, quiet, col- 
ourless youth six^nt ih the conventional seclusion of an 
English boarding-school. 

'^My father came at last, and I told him what I had 
discovered. lie was very much alfceted when I s]X)ke 
of my mother. He was not what the W 9 rid generally 
calls a ^ood man, but I learned afterwards that he had 
loved his wife \'cry dearty, anrl that he would have will- 
ingly sacrificed his life to her, and constitute<l himself 
her guardian, had he not been compelled to earn the daily 
brea^of the madwoman and her child by the exercise 
of his profession. So here again I beheld what a bitter 
thing it is to be poor. My mother, who might have been 
tcndec^by a devoted husband, was given over to the care 
of hired nurses. 

** before my father sent me to school at Torquay he 
took me to see my mother. This visit served at least 
to dispel the idea which had so often terrified me. I 
saw no raving, strait-waistcoated maniac, guarded by 
zealous jailers, but a golden-haired, bWe-eyed, girlish 
creature, who seemed as frivolous as a butterfly, and 
who skipped towards us with her yellow curls decorated 
with natural flowers, and saluted us with radiant smiles 
and gay* ceaseless chatter. 

“ But she did not know us. She would have spoken 
in the same manner to any stranger who had entered the 
gates of the garden about her prison-house. Her mad- 
ness was a hereditary disease transmitted to her from 
her motlter, who had died mad. She* my mother* had 
been, or had appeared,^ sane up to the hour of my birth ; 
but from that hour her intellect had decayed, u^il she 
had become what I saw her* 
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“ I went away witli tUe knowledge of this, and with 
the knowledge that the onlsr Inheritance I had to expect 
from my mother was—insanity. 

" I v'cnl away with the knowledge in my mind, and 
with something more — a seenJt to keep. I was only a 
child of ten years old ; but I felt aU tlie weight of that 
burden, I was to keep the secret of my mother’s mad- 
ness, for it was a secret that might affect me mjuriously 
in after life. I was to reraembef tliis. 

“ I did remember this, and it was this ^perhaps tliat 
made me selfish and heartless ; for I suppose I am heart- 
less. As I grew older I was told th^t I was pretty — 
beautiful — lovely — bewitching. I heard all these things 
at first indifferently ; but by-and-by I listened to thcin 
greedily, and began to tliink that in spite of the secret of 
my life I might be more successful than my companions 
in the world’s great lottery. I had learnt that which in 
some indefinite manner or other every schtooMrl Icams 
sooner or later— I had learnt that my ultimate fat<?^i life 
depended upon my roarriagf^, and I concluded tliat if I 
was indeed prettier than my sclioolfellows, I ough*^ fb 
marry better than any of them. 

“ I left school before I was seventeen years of age^with 
this thought in my mind, and I went to live at the other 
extremity of England with my father, who had retired 
upon his half-pay, and had established himself at Wildern- 
sea, with the idea that the place was cheap and select. 

" Tlie place was indeed select. I had not been tbeire 
a month before I discovered th^t even the prettiest girl 
might wait a long lime for a nch husband. I wish to 
hnny over this part of my life : 1 dare say I was very 
despicable, Vou and, your nephew, Sir MiOhaei, have 
beei^ rich all your lives, and can very well afford to de- 
spise me : but I knew how far poverty can affei^ a life, 
and I loifced forward with a sick tenor to a life so affected. 
At last the rich suitor, the wandering prince came," 

$>he pacimad for a moment and shuddered convulsively. 
Tt was hnpossihfe to see any of the changes of her conn* 
teaance, for her face was obstinately bent towards the 
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floor. Throiighoiit her loag confession she never lifted 
It ; throughout her long confession her voice was nevCT 
broken by a sob. What she had to tell she told in 'a 
cold, hard tone — very niudi the tone in wluch some 
criminal, dogged and sullen td the last, might have con- 
fessed to a jail chaplain. 

“ Tire wandeimg prince came," ^e repeated ; “ he 
was called George Ta{boys.” 

For the first time since his wife’s confession had begun, 
Sir Michael Audley started. He began to undeistand it 
all now. A crowd of rmheeded words and forgotten 
circumstances that had seemed too insignificant for 
remark or recollection flashed back upon him as vivully 
as if they had been the leading incidents of his past hie. 

“ Mr. George Talbiys was a comet in a dragoon regi- 
ment. He was the only »n of a rich country gentleman. 
He fell in lovO with me,' and married me three months 
aftewgry seventeenth birthday, I think t loved him as 
much as it was in my power to love anybody ; not more 
thdn' I have loved' you. Sir* Michael — not so much; for 
when you manied me you elevated me to a position that 
he could never have given me." 

The dream was broken. Sir Michael Audley remem- 
bered that summer’s evening, neai-fy tufro years ago, when 
he had first declared his love for Mr. Dawson’s governess ; 
he remembered the sick, half-shuddering sensation of 
regret and disappointment that had come over him then ; 
and he felt as if it had in some manner dimly foreshadowed 
the agony of to-nighf. 

But I do not* believe that even in hjs misery he felt 
that entire and unimtigated surprise, that utter revul- 
sion of fe^g, that is felt when a good woman wanders 
away from herself, and becomes the lost creature whom 
her husband is bound in honour to abjure. I do not 
believe t^t Sir Michael Audley had 'ever reMy trusted 
his wife. He had lot^d her and admired her ; he had 
b<«n bewitched by her beauty and bewildered by her 
(Aams; but, that s^nse of something wanting, that 
vague feeling of loss and disappointment wbt^h had 
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come upon him on the sumnjer’s night of his betrothal, 
had been with lum more or less distmrtly ever since. I 
cfannot believe that an honest man, however pure and 
single may be his mind, howcvo" simply trustful his 
nature, is ever really deceived by falsehood. There is 
l>eneath the voluntary confidence an involuntary dis- 
trust, not to be conquered by any effort of the will 
“ We wore married,” my lady continued, “ and I loved 
liim very well — quite well enough fo be happy with him 
as long as his money lasted, and while we were on the 
Continent, travelling in the best style and always stajung 
Ut the best hotels. But when we camu back to Wildem- 
sea and lived with }>apa, and all 4116 money was gone, 
and George grew gloomy and wretched, and was always 
thinking of his trouble®, and appeared to neglect me, I 
was very unhappy, and it seemed as if this fine marriage 
had only given me a twelvemdnth’s gaiety and extrava- 
gance alter all. I begged George to appeal to his |jifher ; 
but he refused. I persuaded him to try and get canploy- 
ment, and he failed My baby was bom, and the crisis 
wliich had been fatal to my mother arose for ^me. I 
escaped ; but I was mote irritable perhara after my 
recovery: less inclined to fight the hard battle of 
the world ; more disposed to complain of poverty and 
nr^lect. I did complain one day, loudly and bitterly. I 
upbraided George Talboys for his cruelty in having allied 
a helpless girl to poverty and misery, and he flew into a 
passion M’lth me and ran out of the house. When I awoke 
the next morning I found a letter lying on the table by 
my bed, telling me th^t he was going Jo the Antipodes 
to seek his fortune, and that he would never see me again 
imtil he was a rich man. 

looked upon this departure as a desertion, and I 
resented it bitterly-— I resented it by hating tto man 
who had left me with no protector but a weah. tipsy 
father, and with a child to support, t had to work hard 
for my living, and in every hour of labour— and what 
labour is more wearisome than the dull sljivery of a gov* 
cmess^-i>I recognized a sep^ipate wrong dona me by 
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George Talboys. His father was rich ; his sister was 
living in luxury and respectability ; and I, Ids wife, and 
the mother of Ids son, was a slave allied for ever to bcg- 
mry and obscurity. People pitied mo, and I hated them 
for their pity. I did not love the child, for he had been 
left a burden upon my liands. The hereditary taint that 
was in my blood had never until this time .showed itself 
by any one sign or tpken ; but at this time I became 
subject to fits of violoncc and despair. At this time I 
think my mind first lost its balance, and for the first time 
I crossed that invisible line which sep&atcs reason from 
madness. I have' seen my father’s eyes fixed upon n» 
in horror and alarm. I have known him soothe me as 
only mad people and children are soothed, and I have 
chafed against his petty devices, I have resented even 
his indulgence. 

“ At last these fits of desperation resolved themselves 
into fs desperate purpose. I determined to run away 
from the wretchea home which my slavery supported. 
I determined to desert the f&ther who had more fear of 
me than love for me. I determined to go to London, 
and lose myself in that great chaos of humanity. 

“ I had seen an advertisement in the Times while I was 
at Wildemsea, and I presented myself to Mrs. Vincent, 
the advertiser, under a feigned name. She accepted 
me, waiving all questions as to my antfvodents. You 
know the rest. I came here, and you made me an offer, 
the acceptance of which would lift me at once into the 
sphere to which my ambition pointed ever since I 
was a schoolgirl* and heard for the first time that I was 
pret^. 

" Three years had passed, and I hod received no token 
of my husband’s existence ; for I ailgued that if he had 
returned to England he would have succeeded in finding 
me under any' name and in any place. I knew the energy 
of his character well enough to know this. 

" I said, ‘ I have a right to think that he is dead, or 
that he wishes me to Believe him dead, and his shadow 
sh^ not stand between me and prosperity.' 1 said this. 
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and T became your wde, bir Michael, with every resolu- 
tion to be as good a wife as it was in my nature to be. 
The common temptations that assail and shipwTcck some 
women ‘had no terror tor me. I would have been your 
true and pure wife to the end of time, though I had been 
surrounded by a legion of tempters. The mad folly that 
the world call.', love had never any part in my ma&ess ; 
and hero at least extremes met, and thtft vice of heartless- 
ness became the virtue of constancj'. 

" I was very happy in the fira^ triumph and grandeur 
of my new positiwi ; very grateful to the hand that had 
lifted me to it. In the sunshine of my own happiness 
I felt, for the first time in my life, for the miseries of others. 
I had been poor myself, and I was now rich, and could 
afford to ]jity and relieve tlic poverty of my neighbours. 
I took pleasure in acts of kindness and benevolence. I 
fouftd out my father's address, and sent him large smns 
of money anonjunously ; for I did not wish him to dis- 
cover what had become pf me. I availed mysclfTo the 
uttermost of the privilege 3 ^ur genero.sity afforded me. 
I dispensed happiness on every side. I saw myself loved 
as well as admired, and I tliink I ifiight have been a good 
woman for tlie rest of my life if fate wouitl have showed 
me to be so. 

" I believe that at tUs time my mind regained its just 
balance. I had watched myself very closdy since leav- 
ing WiJdemsea ; I had held a check upon myself. I 
had often wondered, while sitting in the swgeon's (juiet 
family chcle, whether any susj^cion of that invisible 
hereditary taint liad evfr occurred to DawsOn* 

“ Fate would not suffer me to be good. My destiny 
compelled me to be a wretch, Withm a month of my 
marriage ! read in one of the Essex papers of the return 
of a certain Mr. Talbpys, a fortunate gold-sei&er, from 
Australia. The ship had sailed at the tima ! read 
ftonCTafii. What was to he done ? 

“ f sm just now that 1 knew the energy of GeotgeV 
ciiaracter. I lttn|w that the man' who had gone to the 
Antipodes and 'won a fortune ior his wile wotdd leave 
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no stone unturned in his efforts to find her. It was hope- 
less to think of hiding m3?self from liim. 

“ ITnless he could be induced to believe tliat I w^ dead, 
he would never abandon his search for mt'. 

“ My brain was dazed as I thought of my peiil. Again 
tire balance trembled ; again the invisible boundary was 
passed ; again I \vj(S mad. 

“ I went down to Southaraptop and found my father, 
who was living there with iny child. You remember 
how Mrs. Vincen|;’s name was used as an excuse for this 
hurried journey, '^d how it was contiwed that I ^iould 
go with no other escort than Phoebe* Marks, whom I left 
at the hotel when I went to my father’s house, 

" I confided to my father the whole secret of my peril. 
He was not very much shocked at what I had done, for 
poverty had perhaps blunted his sense of honour and 
principle. He was npt very much sliocjced ; but he was 
frightsned, and he promised to do all in his power to 
assist me in my horrible emergency. 

“ lie had received a letter’addressed to mo at Wildorn- 
gea by George, and forwarded thence to my father. This 
letter had been written within a few days of tlie sailing 
of the Argus, and it announwd the probable date of the 
ship’s amval at Liveipool. This letter gave us, there- 
fore, data upon which to act. 

" We decided at once upon the first step. This was 
that on the date of the probable arrival of the Argus, or 
a few days later, an advertisement of my death sliould be 
inserted m the Times. ti 

" But almost Immediately after deciding upon this we 
saw that there were fearful difficulties in the carrying 
out of such a simple plan. The date of the death, and 
the place in which I died, must be announced, as well 
as the death itself. George yrould immediately hurry 
to that place, however distant it mi^t be, however com- 
paratively inaccessible, and the shsulow falsehood woilld 
DC discovered, • ’ 

“I knew enough of his sanguine temperament, his 
Courage and determination, his readiness to hope against 
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hope, to know Hiut uniojb he aaw liie giave in which I 
was buripj, and the register of niy death, he would never 
believe that I was lost to him. 

“ My father was utterly dumbfounded and helpless. 
He con'd only shed childish tears of desjjair and terror, 
lie was of no use to me in this crisis. 

“ I vas hopeless of any issue out of my difficulty. I 
beean to think that I must trust the chapter of acci- 
dents, and hope that dmongst other obscure comers of 
the earth, Audley Court might remain undreamt of by 
m}*^ husband. ' 

“I sal with my father, drinking tf'h with him in his 
miscrahle ho\cl, and playing with the child, who was 
pleased with my dress and jewels, but quite unconscious 
that I was anything but a stranger to him. I had the 
boy in ray arms, when a woman who attended him came 
to take him away in order that she might moke him 
more fit to be seen by the lady, as ^e said. ^ 

" I was anxious to know how the boy was treated, and 
I detained this woman in <conversatioQ with me, while 
my father dozed over the tea-table. 

“ She was a pale-faced, sandy-haired woman of about 
five-and-forty, and she seemed very glad to get the chance 
of talking to me as long as I pleased to allow her. She 
soon left off talking of the boy, however, to tell me her 
own troubles. She was in very great trouble, she told 
me. Her eldest daughter had been obliged to leave her 
situation from Ul-headth; in fact, the doctor said the 
g^l was in a decline, and it was a hard thing for a pbor 
widow who had seen better days to hav? a sick daughter 
to suj^rt, os well as a faipily of young children. 

** flat the woman run on for a long tune in this manner, 
telling me the girl's ailments, and the girl’s age, and the 
drl's doctor's stuff, and piety, and sufferings, and a great 
deal more. But 1 neitli^ listened to her nor heeded her. 
I heard hi^, but only in a {ar*a'way manner, as I heard 
me traffic in the distance or the. ripple of the wtiter at 
the end of the street. What were tnib woman’s troubles 
to me ? I had miseries of my own, and woroe miseries 
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than her coarse nature could ever have to endure. These 
sort of people always had sick husbands or sick children, 
and expected to be helped in their illnesses by the rich.* 
It was nothing out of the common. I was thinkir^ this, 
and I was just going to dismiss the woman witli a sover- 
eign for her sick daughter, when an idea flashed upon 
me with such painful suddenness that it sent the blood 
surging up to my btain, and set my heart beating, as it 
only beats when I am fhad. 

I asked the woman her name. She was a Mrs. Plow- 
son, and she kept a small general shop, she said, and 
onl}^ ran in now and then to look after Georgey, and to 
bee that the little maidof-all-work took care of him. 
Her daughter's name was Matilda. I asked her several 
questions about this girl Matilda, and I ascertained that 
shQ was four-and-twenty ; that she had always been con- 
sumptive; and that she was now, as the doctor said, 
going in a rapid decline. He had declared that she 
could not last much more than a fortiiight. 

It was in three weeks ihat the ship that carried 
George^Talboys was expected to anchor in the Mersey. 

“ I need not dwell^much upon this business. I visited 
the sick girl. She was fair and slender. Her descrip- 
tion, carelessly given, might tally nearly enough With 
my own, though she bore no shadow of resemblance to 
me, except in these two particulars. I was received by 
the girl as a rich lady who wished to do her service. I 
boughlii the mother, who was poor and greedy, and who 
for a gift of money*— more money than she had ever before 
received^onsenled to submit to anything I wished. 
The girl herself was too ill to be aware of anything but 
her own pain and weariness. Upon the seconiA day after 
npiy introduction to this Mrs. Ploxvson my father went 
over to Ventnor, and hired lodgings for his invalid daugh- 
ter and her little boy. Early the next morning he earned 
over the dying girl and Georgey, who had been bribed tp 
call her ^ mamma.’ Slie entem the house as Mrs. Tal- 
boys ; was attended by a Ventnor medical man as 
TalWya ; she died, and her death and burial were 
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rt'gistcrcd in that name. The advertisement was in- 
serted in the Times, and upon the second day after 
its insertion Gcor^ Talboys visited Ventnor, and ordered 
the tombstone which at this hour recor^ls the death of 
his wife, Helen Talboys,” 

Sir Michael Audlcy rose slowly, and with a stiff, con- 
strained action, as if every physical sense had been be- 
numbed by that one sense of misery. 

“ I cannot hear any more,” he saiii, in a hoarse whisper ; 
" if tliere is an5dhing more to be told I cannot hear it. 
■Robert, it is \ou who have brodght about this discovery, 
as I tmderslahd. I want to know nothing more. I shiul 
leave this house to-night — this house in which I have 
been so happy — perhaps never to return to it. Will you 
take upon yourself the duly of providing for the safety 
and comfort of tliis lady, whom I have thought my wife ? 
I need not ask you to remcauber, in all you do, that I have 
loved her von? dearly and tndy. I* cannot say farewell 
to her. I will not say it until I can think of her wthout 
bitterness — until I can pity^her, as I now pray that God 
may pity her this night.” 

Sir Michael walked slowly from the room. He did 
not trust hin^lf to look at that avouching figiu-e. He 
did'ttot wish to see the creature whom he had cherished. 
He went straight to his dressing-room, rang for his valet, 
and ordered him to pack a portmanteau, and make all 
noce^ arrangements for accompanying Hia master 
by the last up-tram. * ^ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE HUSH THAT SUCCEEDS THE lEMl’EsT. 

Robert Audiev followed his uncle into the vestibule 
after Sir Michael liad spoken those few quiet words which 
sounded the death’-knell of his hope and love. Heaven 
knows how much the young man uad feared the coming 
of this day. It hadjsome. and though there had been no 
great* 'outburst of despair, no whiilwind of stormy giief, 
no loud tempest of anguish and tears, Robert took no com* 
forting thought from the urihalural stillness. He knew 
enough to know that Sir Michael Audley went away with 
the barbed arrow, which his nephew’s hand had sent 
Itome to its aim. rankling in his tortured heart | he knew 
that lliis strange and icy calm was the numbness of a 
heart stricken by a ®rief so unexpected that its first effect 
was a bknk stupof; a painless apathy. He knew that 
when tWs dull qmet hod passed away, when little by 
little #fid one by one each horriljle feature of the sufferer’s 
sorrow liecame first dimfy apparent and* then terribly 
fa mi liar to him, fiie storm would burst in fatal fury, and 
tempests of tears. and cruel thunderclaps of agony would 
rend that generous heart. 

Robert wd heard of cases id which men of his unde’s 
age nad borne some great grief, as Sir Midiad hdd borne 
this, with a strange quiet, and had gone away from thoBe 
who .Would have comforted them, and whose anxiteti^ 
had tteefi reUeVed by this patient stillness, to fall down 
upon the ground and die under the blow wlfich at first 
had only stunned them. He rtmeml'cred cases ia which 
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paralysis or apoplexy had stricken men as strong as his 
uncle in the first hour of tl»e honible ^fHlction, and he 
lingered in the lamp-lit vestibule, wonderuig whether it 
was not his duty to be with Sir Michael-— to be near him, 
in case of any emergency, and to accompany him wher- 
ever he went. 

Yet would it be wise to force himself upon that gray- 
headfd sufferer in this cruel hour,, In which he had been 
awakened from the one delusion of a blameless life to 
discover that he had been the dupe of a false face and 
the victim of a nature which was too coldly mercenary, 
too cruelly heartless, to be sensible of "its ovfij. infamy ? 

" No,” thoi^ht Robert Audley, " I will not intrude 
upon the anguish of this wounded heart. There is humili- 
ation mingled with this bitter grief. It is better he should 
fight the battle alone, I have done what I believe to 
have been my solemn duty, yet I should scarcely wonder 
if I had rendered myself for ever hateful po hun,» It is 
better he sdiould fight the battle alone. I Can do nothing 
to make the strife lesS terriMe,” 

While the young man stodd with his hand upon the 
library door, still naif doubtful whether he should follow 
liis uncle or re-enter the room in which he had left tliat 
more wretched creature whom it had been his business 
to unmask, Alicia Audley opened the dining-room door, 
and revealed to him the old4ashioned oak-panelled amrt- 
ment, tlie long table covered with snowj? daiaask,\nd 
bright with a cheerful glitter of ,gla.ss and silver, 

‘‘ /s papa ‘Coming to dinner ? " asked Miss Audley. 
" I’m so hungry, and poor Tomlins has sept up three times 
to say the fish will be spoiled- It muijt be reduced to a 
species of isinglass soup by this time, I should think," 
added the ;^oung lady, as she came out into the vestibuie 
with the newspaper in her hand, 

She had been sitting by the fire reading the paper 
and waiting for her seniors to joia her at the 
table. 

"Oh, it’s you* Mr, Robert Audley," she remarhed 
uireleady. "‘You dine with us. of couise Pray go and 
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find |Kipa. It must be nearly eight o'clock, and we aie 
supposed to dine at half-past six.” ' 

Mr. Audley answered his cousin rather sternly. Her 
frivolous manner jarred upon him, and he forgot in his 
irrational displeasure that T\Iiss Audley had known noth- 
ing of the terrible drama which had been so long enacting 
under her very Pose. 

" Your papa has ju$t endured a very great grief, Alicia,” 
the 3roung man said giavcly. 

The girl’s arch, laughing face changed in a moment to 
a tenderly earnest look of sorrow and anxiety. Alicia 
Audley love^, her father wry dcarty. 

'■ A grjcf ! ” she exclaimed ; “ pap.i grieved ? O 

Robert, what has happened ? ” 

” I can tell you nothing yet, Alicia,” Robert answered 
in a low voice. 

He took his cousih by the wrist and drew her into the 
dining-room a$ he si»oke. He closed the door carefully 
behind him before be continued, — 

“ Alicia, can I trust you 2 i ” he askfd earnestly. 

" Tfust mo to do what ? ^ 

"To be a comfort and a friend to your poor father 
under a very heavy affliction.” 

i " Yes ! " cried Alicia passionately. “ How can you 
ask me such a question ? Do you tlunk there is anything 
I V'oul'l not do to lighten any sorr 'W of my father's ? Do 
yovr think there is anything I would not suffer if my 
sufferiiKI could lassen his ? ” 

Taars rushed to Miss Audley’s bright gray eyes as she 
spoke. 

0 Robert, Robert, could you think so badly of me 
a$ to believe that I would not try to be a comfort to my 
father in his grief ? " she said reproachfully. 

" No, no, my dear,” artswered the young man quietly. 
” I never ^ubtod your affection ; I only doubted your 
di 8 «ret^on^ May I rely upon that ? ” 

" You may, Jiobert,'.' said Alicia resolutely. 

Ve^ well, then, my dear girl, I wul trust you. Your 
father is going to leave the Court* for a time at least 
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The guel which he has just endured-^a sadden and un- 
looked- for sorrow, remember'— has no doubt made ftis 
place hateful to him. He is going away ; but be must 
not go ailone, must he, Alicia ? ” 

" Alone ? No, no I But I suppose my lady " 

" Lady AiwUey will not go with him,” said Robert 
gravely ; “ he is about to sepoiate himselt from her.” 

“For a time?” 

“ No ; lor ever.” 

“ Separate hhnself from her for ever I ” exclaimed 
Alicia, "Then this grief-——-” 

“ 1$ connected with I-ady Audley.'* X'a<j|r Audley is 
the cause of your father’s sorrow.” 

Alicia’s face, which had been pale bef<tfe, flushed crim- 
son. Sorrow, of which my lady was the cause— a sorrow 
which was to separate Sir Michael for ever from his j^ung 
wife ! There had been no quarrel betweed them ; there 
had never been anything but harmony and sufcshine 
between Lucy Audl^ and her g^erous busband. This 
sorrow m^t surely ,xhen haVn arisen from some sudden 
discovery: it was* no doubt, a sorrow associated with 
disgrace. Robert Ahdley troderstood the meanmg of 
that vivid blush. 

“ You will offer to accompany your father wherever,' 
he may choose lo go, Alida.” he said. “ You are hjs 
natural comforter at such a time as this, bttt yott witt^t 
befiiend him in this hour of trial by avoiding sdl infrAon 
upon his gdksf. Yopr vci^ femorance of the p«ttictlla« 
of that grief will be a security for your discretion. Say 
nodiing to 3 iour father tihat you pot have said to 
hint two years ago, before he married a second wife. Try 
and be to him what you were before thb stoman in yonder 
toottt caihe between you and your lather's love." 

“ I wtU" murmured Alida; "I will.” 

” You wdl natturally avoid aU mentioo,o]E Lady Audley’fe 
name. . If your father is often silent, b» patmt } if it 
sometimes seems to you that the Shadow of this grtfltt 
borrow will never pass away from his hfo, fee patient still, 
and, hear in mtod that {thm can ba no hatter hope of a 
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cure for his grief than the hope that his daughter's devo- 
tion may lead him to remember that there is one woman 
upon this earth who will love him truly and purely until 
the last." 

" Yes, yes. Robert, dear cousin, I will remember." 

Mr. Audley, for the first time since he had been a school- 
boy, took his cousin in liis arms, and'kissf'd her broad 
forehead. ^ 

" My dear Alicia," he said, do this, and you will make 
me happy. I have been in some measure the means of 
bringing this sorrow upon your father. Let me hope 
that it IS not^an erlduring one.. Try to restore my uncle 
to happiness, Alicia, and I will love you more dearly than 
Ijrother ever loved a noble-heaitcd sister ; and a brotherly 
affection may be worth having, pcrhapis, after all, my 
dear, though it is very different to poor Sii Harry's en* 
thusiastic worship." 

Alicia's head was bent and her face hidden from hvr 
cousin while he spoke ; but she lifted her head when he 
had finished, and looked him^ftill in the face with a smile 
that was only the brighter for her eyes being filled with 
tears. 

" You are a good fellow, Bob," she said ; ‘‘ and I’ve 
been very foolish and wicked to feel angry with you, 
because " 

The young lady stopped short. 

" Bemuse what, my dear ? " asked Mr* Audley. 

" Because Fm silly, cousin Robert," Alicia said quickly. 
" Never mind that, Bob ; IMI do all you wish, and it shall 
not be my fault ifrmy dcaiesl father doesn’t forget his 
troubles before long. Fd go to the end of the world with 
him, poor darling, if I thought there was any comfort to 
Itc found for him in the journey. Fll go and get ready 
directly. Do you think papa will go to-night ? " 

" Yes, my dear ; I don’t think Sir Michael will 
rest another night under this roof for some time to 
come." 

" The mail goes at twenty minutes past nine/' said 
Alicia , " we must leave the house in an hour if we are 

13 
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to travel by it. I shall see yon a^ain before we go, 

Robert.” 

" Ye&. dear.” 

Miss Aucllcy ran off to her room to summon her maid, 
and make all necessary preparations for the sudden joui 
ncy, of whose ultjmate destination she was as yet quite 
ignorant. 

She went heart and soul into tl^e carrjdng out of the 
duty which Robert had dictated to her. She assisted in 
the packing of her poi tmauteaua, and hopelessly bewildered 
her maid by stuffing sdk dresses into her boniiet*boxes and 
satin shoes into her dressiHg-casc. She roamed about her 
rooms gathering together drawing materials, music-books, 
needle-woik, hair-bmshes, jewellery, and perfume -bottles, 
verymuchas she might have done had she been about t/i sail 
for some savage country devoid of all civilized resources. 
She was thinking all the time of her father’s unknown 
grief, and perhaps a little, of the serious face and earnest 
voice which had that night revealed her cousin Robert 
to her in a new character. 

Mr. Audley went upstairs after his cousin, and found 
his way to Sir MiduH’s drossing-room. lie knocked at 
the door and listened very anxiously for the expected 
answer. There was a moment's pause, during which 
the young man’s heart beat loud and fast, and then the 
door was opened by the baronet himself. Robert saw 
that his uncle’s valet was already hard at work preparing 
for his master’s himied journey. 

A Sir Michael came out into the corridor, 

" Have you anything more to say' to me, Robert ? ” 
he asked quictlv. 

“ 1 only came to asOertain if I could assist in any of 
ymtr arnuigem'''Uts. You go to Ixindon by the mail ? " 

“Yes.” 

" Have you any idea of where vou wffli stay ? " 

" Yes ; I shall stop at the Clarendon ; I am known 
there. Is that all you have to say ? " 

” Yes ; except that Alicia will aceomftony you." 

** Alicia ! *’ / 
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“ She could not very well slay here, you know, jv^st 
now. It would be best for her to leave the Court until— 

" Yes, yes, I understand,” interrupted the .baronet ; 
“ but is theie nowhere else tliat she could go ? must she 
be with me ? ” 

“ She could go nowhere else so immediately ; and she 
would not be happy anywhere else.” 

” Let her come, tlien,*” said Sir Michael ; “ let her come.” 

He spoke in a sfiange, subdued voice, and with an 
apparent effort, as if it were painful to liiin to have to 
speak at all ; as if all lliis ordinary business of life were 
a cruel torture teChim, and jarred so much upon his grief 
as to be almost worse to bear than that grief itself.” 

“ Vci y well, my dear uncle, then all is arranged ; Alicia 
will be ready to start at nine o’clock.” 

“ Very good, very good,” muttered the baronet ; '* let 
her come if she pleases ; poor child, let her come.” 

He sighed heavily as he spoke in that half-pitying 
tone of his daughter. He was thinking how compara- 
tively indifferent he had been towards tliat only child for 
the salce of the woman now shut in the fire-lit room below. 

” I shall see you again before you go, sir,’ said Robert. 
“ I will leave you till then.” 

“ Stay 1 " said Sir Michael suddenly. “ Have you told 
Alicia ? ” 

” I have told her nothing, excq.)t that you are about 
to leave the Court for some time.” • 

“ Yott are very good* my boy; you are very good,” 
the baronet murmured in a broken voice. 

He stretched opt his hand. His nephew took it hi 
l)Oth his own and pressed it to his lips. 

’* 0 sir, how can I ever forgive myself ? ” he said ; 
” how can I ever cease to hate myaeU for having brou^t 
this gnef upon you ? " 

“No, no, ^Robert, you did right— you did right; I 
wish that had been so merdiul to me as to take my 
miserable life before this night ; hut you did right.” 

Sir Michael renentered has dressin^room, and Robert 
slowly returned to the vestibule. He paused upon the 
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threshold of tliat chamber in whiJi he had left Lucy, 
l,ady Audley, otherwise Helen Talboys, the wife of his 
lost fiieitd. 

She was lying upon the floor — u];x)n the veiy^ spot on 
which she had crouched at her husband^s feet telling her 
guilty story. Whether she was in a swoon» or whether 
she lay there in the utter helplessness of her misery, 
Robert scarcely cared to know. He went out into the 
vestibule, and sent one of the servants to look for her 
maid, the smart beribboned damsel, who was loud in 
wonder and consternation at the sight of her mistress. 

Lady Audley is very ill," he said ; " take her to 
her room, and see that she does not leave it to-night. 
You will be good enough to remain near her ; but do 
not either talk to her or suffer her to excite herself by 
talking." 

My lady had not fainted ; she allowed the girl to assist 
her, and rose from the ground upon which she had 
grovelled. Her golden hair fell in loose, dishevelled 
masses about her ivory throat and shoulders ; her fac e 
and Ups were colourless, her eyes terrible in their un- 
natural light 

" Take me away," she said, " and let me sleep ! Let 
me sleep, for my brain is on fire 1 " 

As she was leaving the room with her maid, she turned 
and looked at Robeti. 

" Is Sir Michiel gone ? " she asked. 

" He will leave in half an hotir." 

" Tliere were no Uves lost in the fire at Mount Stan- 
ning ? " 

" None." 

I am glad of that." 

" The landlord of the house, Marks, was very terribly 
burnt, and lies in a precarious state at his mother's 
cottage, but he may recover." 

"lam glad of that — I am glad no life was lost. Good- 
night. Mr. Audley." 

" I shall ask to see you for half an hour's conversa- 
tion in the course of to-morrow, my lady." 
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" Whenever you please. Good-night.” 

“Good-night.” 

She went away, quietly leaning upon her maid’s 
shoulder, and leaving Robert with a sense ol strange 
bewilderment that was very painful to him. 

He sat down by the broad hearth upon which the red 
embers were fading, and wondered at the change in that 
old house which, until the day of his friend's disappear- 
ance, had been so plteasant a home for all who sheltered 
beneath its hospitable roof. He sat brooding over that 
desolate hearth, and trying to decide upon what must 
be done in this •sudden crisis. He sat, helpless and 
powerless to determine upim any course of action, lost 
in a dull reverie, from which he was aroused by the 
sound of carriage-wheels driving up to the little turret 
entrance. 

The clock in the vestibule struck nine as Robert 
opened the library door. Alicia had just descended 
the stairs with her maid, a rosy-faced country girl. 

"Good-bye, Robert,” said Miss Audley, holding 
out l^er hand to her cousin ; “ good-bye, and God 
bless you ! You may trust me to take care of 
papa.” 

I am sure I may. God bless 3mu, my dear 1 ” 

For the second time that ni^ht Roltert Audley pressed 
his lips to his cousin’s candid forehead, and for the 
second time the embrace was of a brotherly or paternal 
character rather than the rapturous proceeding which 
it would have been had Sir Harry Towers been the 
privileged perfom^er. 

It was five minutes past nine when Sir Michael came 
downstairs, followed by his valet, OTave and gray-haired 
like himself. The baronet was pale, but calm and self- 
possessed. The hand which he gave to his nephew was 
as cold as ice, but it was with a steady voice that he 
bade the young man good-b 3 re. 

" I leave all in your hands, Robert," he said as he 
turned to leave the house in which he had lived so long. 
“ I may not have heard the end, but I have heard 
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pnough. I leave all to you ; but you will not be cruel 

-’'ou will remember how much I loved ” 

His vgice broke huskily before he could fini^ the 
sentence. 

" I will remember you in everything, sir,” the 
young man answered. “ I will do everytWng tor the 
best.” 

A trearherous mist of tears blinded him and shut out 
his uncle’s face, and in another miriute the carriage had 
driven away, and Robert Audley sat alone in the dark 
library, where only one red spark glowed amongst the 
pale-gray ashes. lie sat alone, trying to. think what he 
ought to do, and with the awful responsibility of a 
wicked woman's fate upon his shoulders. 

" Good heavens,” he thought, ” surely this must be 
God’s judgment upon the puiposeless, vacillating life I 
led up to tlie seventh day oi last SeJ>tembcr. Surely 
this awful responsibility has been lorced upon ma in 
order that I may humble myself before an offended 
Providence, and confess that a man cannot choose his 
own life. He cannot say, * I will take existence lightly, 
and keep out of the wsiy of the wretched, mistaken, 
energetic creatures who fight so heartily in the great 
battle.' He cannot say, ‘ I will stop in the tents while 
the strife is fought, and laugh at the fools who are 
trampled down in the useless struggle.' He cannot do 
this. He can only do, humbly and fearfully, that which 
the Maker who created him has appointed for hhn to 
do. tf he has a battle to fight, let him fi^t it faith- 
fully ; but woe betide him if he skulks when his name 
is caned in the mighty muster-roll ; woe betide him if 
he hides in the tents when the tocsin summons him to 
the scene of war 1 ” 

One of the servants btonght candles into the library, 
and reh'ghted the fire ; bnt Robert Audley did not stir 
from his seat by the hearth4 He sat as he hadl often 
sat in his chamwrs in Rig-tree Cotirt, with his glbows 
resting upon the arms of his chair, and his chin upon 
his band. 
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But he lifted his head as the servant was about to 
leave the room. 

“ Can I send a telegram from heie to London ? " he 
asked. * 

" It can be sent from Brentwood, sir—uot from here.” 

Mr. Audloy looked at liis watch thoughtfully. 

“ One of the men can ride over to Brentwood, sir, 
if you wish any message to be sent.” 

” I do wish to send a message ; will you manage it 
for me, Richards ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ You can waitr then, while I write the message ? ” 

” Yes, sir.” 

Tlie man brought writing materials from one of the 
side-tables and placed them before Mr. Audley. 

Robert dipped a pen in the ink, and stared thought- 
fully at one of the candles for a few moments befoie 
he began to write. > 

lire message vm flius : — 

“ From Robert Audley of AufEey Court, Essex, to 
Francis Wihningtou of Paper Buildings, Temple, 

” Dear Wilmington, if 3;ou know any physician, ex* 
j)crienced in cases of mania, and to be trusted with a 
.secret, be so good a,s to send me his address by tde- 
gtaph.” 

Mr. Audley sealed this document in a stout envelope, 
and banded it to the man, with a sovereign. 

“ You will see that tliis is given to a trustwortliy 
person, Richards,” he said, “ and let the man wait at 
the station for the retiun message. He ought to get 
it in an hour and 6. half.” 

Mr. Richards, who had known Robert Audley iu 
jackets and turn-down collars, departed to execute his 
commission. Heaven forbid that we should follow him 
into the comfortable servants’ hall at the Court, where 
the household sat round the blazing fire discussing in 
utter bewilderment the events of the wy. 

Kothing covdd be wider from the truth than the 
speculations of these worthy people* What due had 
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they to the mystery of that fire-lit room in which a 
ggilty woman had knelt at their master’s feet to tell 
the sto^ of her sinful life ? They only knew that 
which Sir Micliacl’s valet had told them of this sudden 
journey — how his master was as pale as a sheet, and 
Fj)oke in a strange voice that did not sound like his 
own, somehow, and how you might have knocked him -- 
Mr. Parsons, the valet — down with a feather if you had 
been minded to prostrate him by ‘the aid of so feeble 
a weapon. 

The wise heads of the servants’ hall decided that Sir 
Michael had received sudden intelligence through Mr. 
Robert—they were wise enough to connect the young 
man with the catastrophe — either of the dcatli ot some 
near and dear relation — the cider servants decimated 
the Audley family in their endeavours to find a likely 
relation--or of sonic alixrming kill in the funds, or of 
the failure of some speculation or bank in which the 
greater part of tlje baronet’s money was invested. The 
general leaning was towards the failure of a bank, and 
every member of the assembly seemed to take a dismal 
and raven-like delight in the fancy, though such^a sup- 
position involved their own ruin in the general destruc- 
tion of that liberal household 

Robert sat by the dreary hearth, which seemed dreary 
e\'en now when the blaze of a great wood fire roared in 
the wide chimney, and listened to the low wml of the 
March wind moaning round the house and lifting the 
shivering ivy from the walls it sheltered. He was tired 
and worn out, for it must be remembered that he had 
been awakened from his sleep at two o’clock that morn- 
ing by the hot breath of blazing timber and the sharp 
crackling of burning woodwork. But for his presence 
of mind and cool decision Mr. Luke Marks would have 
died a dreadful death. He still bore the traces of the 
night's peril, for the dark hair had been singed upon 
one side of his forehead, and his left hand was red and 
inflamed from the effect of th^ scorching atmo^hete 
out of which he bad dragged the landlord pf the <^$tle 
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Inn. He was thoroughly exliausted with fatigue and 
excitement, and he fell into a heavy sleep in his easy- 
chair before the bright fire, from which he was only 
awakened by the entrance of Mr, Richards Vnili the 
return message. 

This return message was very brief : — 

"Dear Audley, always glad to oblige. -Alvyn M os- 
grave, M.D., 12 Saville Row. — Safe/* 

This, with names, and addresses, was all that the 
message contained. 

" I shall want another message taken to Brentwood 
to-morrow morning, Richards,** said Mr. Audley as he 
folded the telegram. I should be glad if the man 
would ride over with it before breakfast. He shall have 
half a sovereign for his trouble/* 

Mr. Richards bowed. " Thank you, sir — not neces- 
sary, sir ,* but as you please, of course, sir,** he muttered. 
" At what hour might you wish the man to go ? ** 

Mr. Audley miglit wish the man to go as early as he 
could ; so it was decided that he should go at six. 

" My room is ready, I suppose, Richards ? ** said 
Robert. 

Yes, sir — your old room.** 

Very good. I shall go to bed at once. Bring me a 
glass of brandy-and- water as hoi as you ran makr it, 
and wait for the telegram.*’ 

The second message was only a veiy earnest request 
to Dr. Mosgrave to pay an immediate visit to Audley 
Court on a matter of serious moment. 

Having written this message, Mr. Audley felt that he 
had done all that* he could do. He drank his brandy - 
and-water. Ho had actual need of the diluted alcohol, 
for he had been chilled to the bone by his adventures 
during the fire. He slowly sipped the pale-golden liquid 
and thought of Clara Talboys, of that earnest girl who$e 
brother's memory was now avenged, whose brother s 
destroyer was humiliated in the dust. Had she heard 
of the fire at the Castle* Inn ? How could she have done 
othm^dsn than hear of it in such a place ns Mount Stan • 
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ning ? But had she heard that he had been in danger, 
and that he had distinguished himself by the rescue 
of' a drunken boor ? Even sitting by that desolate 
hearth, knd beneath the roof whose noble owner was 
an exile from his own house, Robert AvidJey was weak 
enough to think of these things— weak enough to let 
his fancy wander away to the dismal fir trees under the 
cold February skv, and the dark-brown eyes that were 
so like the eyes of his lost friend. • • 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 
DR. mosgrave’s advice. 

My lady slept. Through that long winter night she 
slept soundly. Criminals have often so slept their last 
sleep upon eartli, and have been found m the gray 
morning slumbering peacefully by the jailer who came 
to awaken them. 

The game had been played and lost. I do not think 
that my lady had thrown away a card or missed the 
making of a trick which she might by any possibility 
have made ; but her opponent’s hand had been too 
powerful for her, and he Im won. 

^ She was more at peace now than she had ever been 
since that day — so soon after her second marriage—on 
which she had seen the anneuUmment of the return of 
George Talboys from the gold-Mds of Australia. She 
might rest now, for they now knew the worst of her. 
There were no new discoveries to be made. She had 
flung the horrible burden of an almost unendurable 
secret off her shoulders, and her selfish, sensuous nature 
yarned its mastery of her. She slept, peacefully nestled 
in her downy bed, under the soft mountain of silken 
Coverlet and in the timbre shade of the green velvet 
curtains. She had ordered her maid to sleep on a low 
coodh in the same room, and she had also ordered that 
a lamp Should be kept burning all night. 

It was not that sue had any fear of shadowy visita* 
tions in the still hours of the night. She was too thor- 
oughly selfish to care very mucl^|or anything that 
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could not hurt her> and she had never heard of a ghost 
doing any actual and palpable harm. She had feared 
Robert Audley, but she feared him no longer. He had 
done his' worst ; she knew that he could do no more 
without bringing everlasting disgrace upon the name he 
venerated; 

" They'll put me away somewhere, I suppose/' my 
lady thought ; " that is the wwst they can do for me.'' 

She looked upon liersell as a species ol state prisoner 
who would have to be taken good care of — a second Iron 
Mask, who must be provided for in some comfortable 
place of conhueraent. She abandoned herself to a dull 
indifference. She had lived a hundred lives within the 
space of the last lew days of her existence, and she had 
worn out her capacity lor sulferiiig — lor a time, at least. 

She took a cup of strong gieen tea and a few delicate 
fiagments of toast the next morning with the same air 
of quiet relish common to condemned creatures who 
eat their last m*^al, while the jailers look on to see that 
they do not bite fragments off the crockery, or swallow 
the teaspoon, or do any other violent act tending to 
the evasion of Mr. Jack Ketch. She ate her brealdast 
and took her monung bath, and emciged with perfumed 
hair and in the most exquisitely careless of morning 
toilets from her luxurious dressing-room. She looked 
around at all the costly appointments of the room with 
a ye^xning, lingering gaze before she turned to leave 
it ; but there was not one tender recollection in her 
mind of the man who had caused the furnishing of the 
chamber, and who, in every precious toy that was scat- 
tered about in the reckless profusioil of ma^ificence, 
had laid before her a mute evidence of his love* My 
lady was thinking how much the ^things had cost, and 
how painfully probable it was that the luxurious apart- 
ment would soon pass out of her possession. 

She looked at herself in the cheval^^glass before she 
left the room* A long night's rest had brought back the 
ddxcate rose-tints of her compleadon and the natural 
lustre of her blue <syos. That unnatural light which 
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had burned so fearfully the day bcfoie had gone, and 
my lady smiled triumphantly as she contemplated the 
reflection of her beauty. The days were gone in which 
her enemies could have branded her with Vlute-hot 
irons and burned away the loveliness which had done 
such mischief. Whatever they did to her, they must 
leave her her beauty, she thought. At the worst they 
were powerless to rob her of that. 

The March day bright and sunny, with a cheeiless 
sunshine certainly. My lady wrapped herself in an 
Indian shawl — a shawl that had cost Sir Micliael a 
hundred guineastp Perhaps she had an idea that it 
would be well to wear this costly garment, so that if 
hustled suddenly away he might carry at least one of 
her possessions with her. Remember how much she 
had pejilled for a fine house and gorgeous furniture; 
for carriages and horses, jewels and laces ; and do not 
wonder if she clung with a desperate tenacity to gauds 
and gewgaws in the hour of her despair. Jf she had 
been Judas, she would have held to her thirty pieces 
of silver to the last moment of her shameful life. 

Mr! Robert Audley breakfasted in the library. He 
sat long over his solitary cup of tea, smoking his meer- 
schaum pipe, and meditating darkly upon the task 
that lay before him. 

I N^l appeal to the experience of this Dr. Mosgrave/* 
he thought. “ Physicians and lawyers are the confessors 
of this prosaic nineteenth century. Surely he will be 
able to nelp me.*' 

The first train from London arrived at Audley at 
half*“past ten o'clock, and at five minutes before eleven, 
Richards, the grave servant, announced Dr. Alwyn 
Mosgrave. 

The physician firom Saville Row was a tall man of 
about nfty years of age. He was thin and sallow, with 
lantern jaws and eyes of a pale, feeble gray that seemed 
if they had once been blue, and had faded by the 
progress of time to their present neutral shade. How- 
ever powerful the science of medicine as wielded by 
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Dr. Alwyn Mosgrave, it had not been strong enodgh 
to pnt flesh upon his bones or brightness into his face. 
He had a strangely expressionless and yet strangely 
attentive 'countenance, lie had the face of a man who 
had spent the greater pari of his life in listening to other 
people, and who had parted with his own individuality 
and his own passions at the outset of his career. 

He bowed to Robert Audlcy, too^ the opposite seat 
indicated by him, and addressed hfe’" attentive face to 
the young barrister. Rolwrt saw that the ph 5 rsirian’s 
glance for a moment lost its quiet look of attention and 
became earnest and searching. 

" tic is wondering whether I am the patient,” thought 
Mr. Audley, “ and is looking for the diagnosis of mad- 
ness in my face.” 

Dr. Mosgrave spoke as if in answer to this thought. 

” It is not about your own — ^health — that you wish 
to consult me ? ” he said interrogatively. 

“ Oh no I ” 

Dr. Mosgrave looked at his watch— a fifty-guinea 
Benson-made chronometer— which he carried loo^e in 
his waistcoat pocket as carelessly as if it had b^n a 
potato. 

“ I need not remind you that my time is precious.” 
he said. " Your telegram informed me that my services 
were required in a case of — danger— as I apprehend, or 
I should not be here this morning.” 

Robert Audley had sat looking gloomily at the fire, 
wondering how he should begin the conversation, and 
had needed this neminder of tfo physician’s presence, 

“ Yon are very good, Dr. Mosgrave.’’ he said, WU8in|t 
himself by an effort, “ and I thank yon very mudi foe^ 
having, responded to my summons. I am about to 
appeal to you upon a subject which is more painful 
to me than words can describe. I am about to finpltafe 
your advice it a most difficult case, and I trust, almost 
blindly, to your experience to rescue toe, and othetrs 
who are \*ery dear to we, from a tfruel and complicated 
position.” 
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The buiiness-like attention in Dr. Mosgrave’s face 
grew into a look of interest as he listened to Robert 
Audley. 

“ The revelation made by the patient to the* physician 
is, I believe, as sacred as the confession of a penitent 
to his priest ? ” Robert asked gravely. 

“ Quite as sacred.” 

“ A solemn confidence, to be violated under no cir- 
cumstances ? ” 

” Most certainly.” 

Robert Audley looked at the fire again. How much 
should he tell, o^ how little, of the dark history of his 
uncle’s second wife ? 

“ I have been given to understand. Dr. Mosgrave, 
that you have devoted much of your attention to the 
treatment of insanity ? ” 

" Yes ; my practice is almost confined to the treatment 
of mental diseases,” 

“ Such being the case, 1 think I may venture to con- 
clude that you sometimes receive strange and even 
terrible revelations.” . 

Da Mosgrave bowed, 

Ho looked like a man who could have carried, safely 
locked in his passionless breast, the secrets of a nation, 
and who would have suffered no inconvenience from 
the weight of such a burden. 

” The story which I am about to tell you is not my 
own story,” said Robert after a pause ; " you wiU forgive 
me, therefore, if I once more remind you that I can 
only reveal it upon the tmderstanding that under no 
<^rcumstances, of upon no apparent justification,, is that 
confitlence to be betrayed.” 

' Dr. Mosgrave bowed again, a little sternly, perhaj^, 
this time. 

“ I am all attention, Mr. Audley,” he said coldly. 

Robert Audle;^ drew hfo chair nearer to that pf the 
};dxysician, and m a low voice be^ the story which 
tey lady had. told upon her knees m the same chamber 
i;^ja the previous might. Dr. Mosgrave’s listening face, 
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turned always towarJb <lie speaker, betrayed no surprise 
at that strange revelation. He stniled once— a grave, 
quiet smile —when Mr. Audley came to that part of the 
story which told of the conspiracy at Ventnor, but he 
was not suiptised. Robert Audley ended his story at the 
point at which vSir Michael Audley had interrupted my 
lady’s confession. He told nothing of the disappearance 
of Cieorge Talboys, nor of the horrible suspi<dons that 
had grown out of that disappearancfe> He told nothing 
of the fire at tlie Castle Inn. 

Dr. Mosgrave shook his head gravely when Mr. Audley 
came to the end of his story. 

You have nothing further to tell me ? he said. 

" No. I do not think there is anything moie that 
nei'd be told,^’ Robert answered, rather evasively. 

You would wish to prove that this lady is mad, and 
theredore irresponsible for her actions, Mr. Audley ? ” 
said the physician. 

Robert Audley stared wondeiingly at the mad-doctor. 
By what process had he so rapidly arrived at the young 
man's secret desire ? “ Yes, I would rather, if possible, 
think her mad, I should be glad to find that excuse 
for her.'' ^ 

“ And save the esdandre of some legal process, I sup- 
]x>se, Mr, Audley,” said Dr. Mosgrave. 

Robert shuddered as he bowed an assent to this le- 
mark. It was something worse than any common legal 
process that he dreaded with a hoirible fear. It was a 
trial for murder that so long had liaunted his dreams. 
How often he had awoke in an agony of shame from a 
vision of a crowded courthouse, and his uncle's wife in 
a criminal dock, hemmed in on every side by a sea 
of eager faces ! 

“ 1 fear that I shall not be of any use to you/' the 
physician said quietly. “ I will see the lady if you 
please, but T do not believe that she is mad.’* 

Why not > ” 

“ Because there is no evidence of madness in anything 
that she has done. She ran away from her home be- 
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cause her home was not a pleasant one, and she kit it 
in the hope oI finding a better. There is no madness 
in that. She committed the crime of bigamy, because 
by that crime she obtained fortune and position. Tlieie 
is no madness there. Wlien she found hersilf in a 
desperate position, she did not grow d<*speraic. She 
employed mtelligent means, and she cairiod out a con- 
spiracy which required coolness and deliberation in its 
execution. Thered$ no madness in that.'' 

Bfit the taints of hereditary insanity " 

'' May descend to tlie third generation and appear in 
the lady's childi^n, if she have any. Madness is not 
necessarily transmitted from mother to daughter. 1 
should be glad to help you if I could, Mr. Aiidlcy, but 
I do not think there is any jaoof of insanity in the story 
you have told me. 1 do not think any juiy in England 
would accept the plea of insanity in such a case as this. 
The best thing that you can do witli this lady is to 
send her back to her first husband, if he will have her." 

Robert started at this sudden mention of his friend. 

Her first husband is dead," he answered — “ at least 
he has been missing for some time, and I have reason 
to believe that he is dead." 

Dr. Mosgrave saw the startled movement, and heard 
the embarrassment in Robert Audley's voice as he spoke 
of George Talboys. 

‘'The lady’s first husband is missing," he said, with 
a strange emphasis on the word ; “ you think that he 
is dead" 

He paused for a few moments and looked at the fire, 
as Robert had looked before. 

“ Mr. Audley," he said presently, there must be no 
half-confidences between us. You have not told me 
aU/' t 

Robert, looking up suddenly, plainly expressed in his 
face the surprise he felt at th^ words* 

I should be very poorly able to meet the contingencies 
of my professional experience, " said Dr, Mosgrave, ‘‘ if 
1 comd not perceive where confidence ends and reserva- 
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tion begins. You have only told mu hdi this lady’s 
story, Mr. Audley. You luust tell me laoie before 1 
can offer you any advice, What has become of the 
first husband ? ” . 

He asked tins question in a decisive tone, as if be 
knew it to be the keystone of an arch. , 

“ I have already told you. Dr. Mosgrave, that 1 do 
not know.” 

“ Yes,” answered the iihysician, but your face has 
told me what you would have witliheld from me t it haa 
told me that you suspect / " 

Robert Audley vfas silent. ^ 

“If 1 am to be of use to you, you must trust me 
Mr. Audley,” said the physician. “The first husband 
disappeared — how and when ? 1 want to know the 
history of his disapjiearance.” 

Robert paused for some time before he replied to this 
speech ; but by-and*by he lifted Kis head, which had 
been bent in an attitude of earnest tliought, and ad* 
dressed the physician. 

“ I will trust you, Dr. Mosgrave,” he said ; “ I will 
confide entirely in your honour and goodness. I do not 
ask you to do any wrong to society, but I ask you to 
save our stainless name from degradation and Shame if 
you can do so conscientiously.” 

He told the story of George's disappearance, and of 
his own doubts and fears. Heaven Imows how reluc- 
tantly. 

Dr. Mosgrave listened as quietly as he had listened 
before. Robert concluded with an earnest appeal to 
the physician's best feelings. He Implarcd him to spare 
tlie generous old man whose fatal confidence in a wicked 
woman had brought such misery upcm his declining 
years. (,1 

It was impossible to draw any condusirm, .either 
iavourabie or otherwise, from Dr. Mosgrave's attentive 
face* He rose wbw Robert had finish^ speaking, and 
looked at his watch once more. 

“ I can only you twenty minutea,” he said. “ 1 
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will the lady if you please. You sa3' her mother 
died in a madhouse ? " 

" She did. Will you see Lady Audley alone ? ” 

" Yes, alone, if you plca.se.” • 

Robert rang for my ladj-^S-maid, and under convoy of 
that smart young datnsol the physician found his way 
to the octagon atitcchamlier and the fairy boudoir 
with which it communicated. 

Ten minutes aftetwards ho returned to the library, 
in which Robert sat waiting for him. 

” I have talked to the lady," he said quietly, " and 
we understand eoeh other very well. There is latent 
insanity — insanity which might never afipear, or which 
might appear only once or twice in a lifetime. It wouhi 
be detnentia in its worst phase, perhajis — acute mania — 
but its duration would bo very b’'!ef, and it would only 
arise under extreme mental pnssiu<', The lady is not 
mad, but she has the heredilary taint in her blood. 
She has the cunning of madness with the prudence of 
intelligence. I will tell you wliat she is, Mr. Audley. 
She is dangerous f ” 

Dr.*Mosgrave walked up and down the room once or 
twice before he spoke again. “ I will not discuss the 
probabilities of the suspicion that distresse.s you, Mr. 
Audley,” he said presently, ” but I will tell you this 
much. I do not advise any esdandte. This Mr. George 
- Talboys has disappeared, but 3^011 have no evidence of 
his death. If yon could produce evidence of his death, 
you could produce no evidence against this lady beyond 
the one fact that she had a powerful motive for getting 
rid of hitn. No jfliy in the United Kingdom would con- 
demn her upon such evidence as that,” 

Robert Audley interrupted Dr. Mosgrave hastily. 

“ I assure you, my dear sir,’* he said, ” that my 
greatest fear is the necessity of any exposure— any dis- 
grace.” 

’’Certainly, Mr. Audley,” answered the physician 
coolly ; " but you cannot expect me to assist you to 
condone one of the worst offences against society. If 
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I saw adequate reasou lor believing that a murder had 
ixien committed by this woman, 1 .should refuse to assist 
you in smuggling her away out of the reach of justice, 
although the honour of a hundred noble families might 
be saved by iny doing so. But I do not see adequate 
reason for your suspicions, and I will do my best to 
help you." 

Robert Audlcy grasped the physician’s hands in both 
his own. “ I will thank you when. I am better able to 
do so," he said with emotion. " I will tliank you in 
my imcle’s name as well as in my own." 

“ I have only five minutes more, apd I have a letter 
to write,” said Dr. Mosgrave, smilmg at the young man’s 
energy. 

He seated himself at a writing-table in the window, 
dipped his pen in the ink, and wrote rapidly for about 
seven minutes. He had filled three sides of a sheet of 
notepaper when he threw down his pen and folded his 
letter. 

He put this letter into an envelope, and delivered it 
unsealed to Robert Audley. 

The address which it bore was, — * 

Monsieur Val, 

Villebrumeuse, 

Belgium. 

Mr. Audley looked rather doubtfmy from this address 
to the doctor, who was putting on his gloves as de- 
liberately as if his life had never known a more solemn 
purpose than the proper adjustment of them. 

'^That letter,” he said, m an-swer to Robert Audlcy’s 
inquiring look, “ is written to my fridhd Monsieur Vd, 
the proprietor and medical superintendent of a vesry 
excdlent maism de sanU in the town of ViUebnuneuse. 
We have known each other for many years, jmd he will 
no doubt willingly receive Lady Audley into his establish* 
ment, and chaiw himself with the full responsibility of 
her future life ; it will not be a very eventful one I ” 

Robert Audley would have spoken; he would have 
once more expressed hs gratitude for the help which 
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had been given to him ; but Dr. Mosgrave checked him 
with an authoritative gesture. “ From the moment in 
which Lady Audley enters that house,” he said, " her 
life, so far as life is made up of action and variety, will be 
finished. Whatever secrets she may have will be secrets 
for ever ! Whatever crimes she may have committed, 
she will be able to commit no more. If you were to dig 
a grave for her in the nearest churchyard and bury her 
alive in it, you cotfld not more safely shut her from the 
world and all worldly associations. But as a phy.siologist 
and as an honest man, I Irelieve you could do no l)etter 
service to society^than by doing tliis ; for physiology is 
a He if the woman I saw ten minutes ago is a woman 
to be trusted at largo. If she could have sprung at my 
throat and strangled me with her little hands as I sai 
talking to her just now she would have done it.” 

“ She suspected yom* purpo.se, therr ? ” 

“ She knew it. ‘ You think I am mad like my mother, 
and you have come to question me,’ she said. ‘ You 
are watching for some sign of the dreadful taint in rny 
blood.' — Good-day to you, Mr. Audley,” the physician 
added hurriedly. ” My time was up ten minutes ago ; it 
is as much as I shall do to catch the traiu.” 



CHAPTER XXXYIII. 


SURIEP AUVB. 

Robert Atolev sat alone in the libraiy with the physi- 
cian's letter upon the table before him, thinking of the 
work which was still to be done. * 

The young barrister had constituted himself the de- 
nouncer of this wretched woman. He had been her 
judge, and he was now her jailer. Not imtil he had 
delivered the letter which lay before him to its proper 
address ; not until he had given up his charge into the 
safe keeping of the foreign roadhouse doctor— not until 
then would the dreadful burden be removed from him 
and bis duty done. 

He wrote a few lines to my lady, telling her that he 
was going to tarry her away from Audley Court to a 
place from which she was not likely to return, and re- 
questing her to lose no time in preparing for the journey, 
which would be rather a long one. 

He wished to start that evening, E possible, he fold her. 

Miss Susan alartin, the lady’s-maid, tiiought it a very 
hard thing 4o have to pack her mistresa's trunks in such 
a hurry; out my lady assisted in the task. It seen^ 
a pleasant excitement tq her, this folding and refolding 
of silks and velvets, this gathking togeth^ of jewels and 
millinery. They were not going to rob her of rU btf 
possessions, she thought. Iniey were going to send her 
away to some place of exile ; but even exile was not 
hopeless, for there was sc^ncely my spot upon this i^de 
earth in which her beauty would not constitute a little 
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royalty, and win her liege knights and willing subjects. 
She toiled resolutely in directing and assi-sting he r servant, 
who scented bankruptcy and ruin in all this packing 
up and hurrj'ing away, and was, therefore, rather languid 
and indifferent in the discharge of her duties; and at 
SIX o’clock in the evening she sent her attendant to tell 
Mr. Auclley that she was ready to depart as soon as he 
pleased. 

Robert had conssRed a volume of Bradshaw, and had 
discovered that Villebnuncusc lay out of the track of all 
railway traffic, and was only approachable by diligence 
from Brussels, "ipbe mail for Dover left London Bridge 
at half-past eight o’clock, and could be easily canght by 
Robert and his charge, as the 6.40 o'clock up-train from 
Audloy reacheej Shoieditch at a quarer to eight. Travel- 
ling by the Dover and Calais route, tliey would reach 
ViUebrumeuse by the following afternoon or evening. 

What need have we to follow them upon that dismal 
night-jounie3’ ? My lady lay on one of the narrow 
cabin couches, comfortably wrapped in her furs ; she had 
not forgotten her favourite Russian .sables even in this 
last hour of .shame and misery. Her mercenary soul 
hankered greedily after the costly and beautiful Hungs of 
which she had been mistrc's. ’ She had hidden away 
fragile teacups and covered vases of Sevres and Dresden 
among the folds of her silken dinner-dresses. She had 
secreted jewelled di inkiiig-cvps amonjgst her delicate 
linen. She would have taken the pictures from the 
walls, and the Gobelin taMs*^ry from the chairs, had it 
been possible for her to do so. She had taken all .she 
could, and she accompanied Mr. Audley with a suli^ 
sulnnission that was the despondent obedience of despair, 

Robert Audley paced the deck of the steamer as the 
Dover clocks were striking twelve, and the town glim- 
mered like a luminous cresceitt across tl^s widening dark* 
Bess of the sea. The vessel flew swiftly through the 
relling waters towards the friendte Gallic diote, and Mr. 
Audley sighed a bng^iigh of relief as he remembered bow 
ao<m his work wcwM bo done. He thought of the wtetched 
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crcattire lying forloni and fnendless in the cabin below. 
Bat when he pitied her most — and he could not but some- 
times pity her for her womanhood and helplessness— his 
friend’s face came back upon him, bright and hopeful 
as he had seen it only on that first day of George’s return 
from the Antipodes, and with the memory there re- 
turned his horror of tire .shameful lie that had broken 
the husband’s heart. 

“Can I ever forget it?” he thqught; “can I ever 
forget his blank white face as he sat opposite to me in 
the coffee-house, with the Times newspaper in his hand ? 
There are some crimes that can never ^ atoned for, and 
this is one of them. If I could bring George Talboys to 
life to-morrow, I could never heal that horrible heart- 
wound ; I could never make him the man he was before 
he read that printed lie.” 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day when the 
diligence bumped and rattled over the uneven paving 
of the principal street in Villebrumeuse. The old ecclesi- 
astical town, always dull and dreary, seemed more than 
ordinarily dreary under the gray evening sky. The 
twinkling lamps, lighted early, and glimmering feebly, 
long distances apart, made the place seem darker rather 
than lighter, as glowworms int^sify the blackness of a 
hedge by their shining presence. The remote Belgian 
city was a forgotten, old-world place, and bore the dreary 
evidence of decay upon every faijade in the narrow streets, 
on every dilapidated rwf, and feeble pile of chimneys. 
It was difficult to imagine for what reason the oppo.sitc 
rows of houses had been built so close together as to 
cause the lumbering diligence to brush the foot-passengers 
off the wretched trotidr, unless they took good care to 
scrape the shop windows with their garments, for there 
was building-room enough and to spare upon the broad 
expanse of flat country that lay behind the old city. 
Hypercritical travellers might have wondered why the 
narrowest and most uncomfortable .streets were the toiest 
and most prosperous, while the nobler and broader thor- 
oughfares were empty and deseited. But Robert Audley 
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thought of none of these things. He sat in a comer of 
the mouldy carriage, watching my lady in Ihe opposite 
comer, and wondering what the face was hkc that was 
so carefully liidden beneath her veil. ^ 

They had had the coiipl of the diligence to themselves 
for the whole of the journey, for there wtie not many 
travellers between Bmssels and Villebruniouse, and the 
public conveyance was supported by the fonv of tradi- 
tion, rather than by^any great profit attaching to it as a 
speculation. 

My lady had not spoken during the journey, excej^t 
to decline some refreshments which Robert had offered 
her at a halting-placc upon the road. Her heaji sank 
when they left Brussels behind, for she had hoped that 
city might have been the end of her journey, and she had 
burned with a feeling of sickness and despair from the dull 
Belgian landscape. 

She looked up at last as the vehicle "jolted into a great 
stony quadrangle, which had been the apj)ioach to a 
monastery once, but which was now the courtyard of 
a dismal hotel, in whose cellars legions of rats skirmished 
;md 5 %jueaked even while the broad sunshine was bright 
in the chambers above. 

Lady Audley shuddered as she alighted from the dili- 
gence and found herself in that dreary courtyard. Robert 
was surrounded by chattering porters, wno clamoured 
for his “ baggages/’ and disputed amongst themselves 
as to the hotel at which he was to rest. One of these men 
ran away to fetch a hackney coach at Mr* Audley’s 
behest, and reappeared presently, urging on a pair of 
horses — which w^e so small as to suggest the idea that 
tliey had been made out of one ordin^-sized animal— 
with wild shrieks and whoops that had a demoniac sound 
in the darkness- 

Mr, Audley left my lady in a dreary coffee-room in 
the care of a drowsy attendant, while he drove away 
to some distant part of the quiet city. There was officii 
business to be gone ‘through before Sir Michael’s wife 
could be quietly put away in the place suggested by Ih*. 
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Mosgrave. Robert had to sec all manner of impoit^t 
personages, and to take numerous oaths, and to exliibit 
the English physician’s leltpr, and to go through much 
ceremony of signing and countersigning before he could 
take his lost frientrs cruel wife to the home which was 
to be her last upon earth. ITpwards of two hours elapsed 
before all this was arranged and the young man was free 
to return to the hotel, where he fomid his charge staring 
absently at a pair of wax candles, wiih a cu]) of untasted 
coffee standing cold and stagnant before her. 

Robert handed my lady into the hired vehicle, and 
took his seat opposite to her once more, 

“ Where are you going to take Ine ? ” she asked at 
last. '* 1 am tiled of being treated like some naughty 
child, who is put into a dark cellar as a punishment for 
its oifeqces. Where are you taking me ? ’’ 

“ To a place in which you will have ample leisure to 
repent the past, Mrs. Taiboys,” Robert answered gravely. 

They had left the paved streets behind tliem, and had 
emerged out of a great gaunt square, in which ther6 
appeared to be about half a dozen cathedrals, into a 
smooth boulevard, a broad lamp-lit toad, on which the 
shadows of the leafless branches went and came tremblingly 
like the shadows of paralytic skeletons. There were 
houses here and there upon this boulevard— stately 
houses, efUu cour et jardin, and with plaster vases of 
geraniums on the stone pillars of the ponderous gate- 
ways. The rumbling hackney carriage drove upwards 
of three-quarters of a mile along this smooth roadway 
before it drew up against a gateway, older and 'more 
jponderous than any of those they had passed. 

My lady gave a little scream as she looked out of the 
coach window. Tlie gaunt gateway was lighted by an 
enormous lamp— a great structure of iron and glass, in 
which one poor litlfe shivering flame struggled with the 
iforch wind* 

The coachman rang the bell, and a Mttle wooden door 
at the side of the gate was opened hy a gray-haired ipan, 
who looked out at the carnage, and then retired.* He 
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reappeared three minute*? afterwards beliind the folding 
iron gates, which he unlocked and threw bark to their 
full extent, revealing a dreary desert of 8tone*paved 
courtyard. 

The coachman led his wretched horses into this court- 
yard, and piloted the vehicle to the principal doorway 
of the house, a OTeat mansion of white stucco, with several 
long ranges of windows, many of which were dimly 
lighted, and looked out like thte pale eyes of weary 
watchers ujion the darkness of the night. 

My lady, watchful and quiet as the cold stars in the 
wintry sky, looked*up at those casements with an cam<'St 
and scrutinizing gaze. One of the windows was shrouded 
by a scanty curtain of iaded red, and upon this curtain 
there went and came a dark shadow, the shadow of a 
woman with a fantastic headdress, the shadow of a rest- 
less creature, who paced perjielually backwards and for- 
wards before the window. 

Sir Michael Audley’s wicked wife laid her hand sud- 
denly upon Robert’s arm, and pointed with the other 
hand to this curtained window. 

“ I ’know where you have brought me,” she said. 
“ This is a MaOuopse." 

Mr. Audley did not answer her. He had been .standing 
at the door of the coach when she addressed him, and 
he “quietly assisted her to alight, and led her up a flight 
of shallow stone steps and into the entrance-hall of lire 
mansion. He handed Dr, Mosgrave's letter to a neatly- 
dressed, cheerful-looking, middle-aged woman, who came 
tripping out of a little chamber which adjoined the hall, 
and was very milch like the bureau of a hotel. Th» 
person smilingly welcomed Robert and his charge ; and 
after dispatching a_ servant with- the letter, invited them 
into her pleasant lime apartment, which was gaily fur- 
nished with bmht ambar curtains and heated by a tiny 
stove. , 

” Madame finds herself very much fatigued?” the 
Ft^enchwoman said, interrogatively, with a look of in- 
tense sympafthyi as she plac^ an anxM^iair for my lady. 
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“ Maxlame ” shrugged her shoulders wearily, and looked 
around the little chamber wiAa sharp glance of scrutiny 
that betokened no very great 6.vour. 

" What is this place, Robert Audley ? ’’ she cried 
fiercely. “Do you think that I am a baby, that you 
may juggle with and deceive me ? What is it ? It is 
what I said just now, is it not ? " 

" It is a maison de santi, my lady,” the young man 
answered gravely. “ I have no wish to juggle with or 
to deceive you.” 

My lady paused for a few moments, looking reflectively 
at Robert. “ A maison de sanit 1 ” she. repeated. “ Yes ; 
they manage tliese things better in France. In Eng- 
land we should call it a madhouse. This a house for 


mad people, tliis, is it not, raadame ? ” she .said in French, 
turning upon the woman, and tapping the polished floor 
with her foot. 


“ Ah, but no, madame,” the woman answered, with a 
shriU scream of protest. " It is an establishment of the 

most agreeable, where one amuses oneself ” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of the principal 
of this agreeable establishment, who came beaming into 
the room with a radiant smile illuminating liis counte- 
nance, and with Dr. Mosgrave’s letter open m his hand. 

It was impossible for him to say how enchanted he was 
to make the acquaintance of M’sieii. There was nothing 
upon earth which he was not ready to do for M'sieu in 
his own person, and nothi^ under heaven which he 
would not strive to accomplish for him, ^ the friend of 
his acquaintance, so very much distinguished, the Ei^- 
lish doctor. Dr. Masgrave's letter had" given him a brief 
.syno^isis of the case, he informed Robert in an under- 
tone, and he was quite pfepared to undertake the care 
of the charming and very intere.sting Madame — ^Madame— 
He rubbed his hands politely, and looked at Robert. 
Mr. Audley remembered,^ for the first time, that he had 
been recommended to introduce his wretched charge 


un4er a feigned name. 

He affected not to hear the proprietor s que.stion. It 
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might seem a very easy matter to have hit upon a h^p 
of names, any one of which would have answered his 
purpose; but Mr. Audley appeared suddenly to have 
foigotten that he had ever heard any mortal appellation 
except that of himself and his lost friend. 

Perhaps the proprietor perceived and understood his 
embarrassment. He at any rate relieved it by turning 
to the woman who^had leceived them, and muttering 
something about No/ 14, Bis. The woman selected one 
particular key from a long range of k(*ys that hung over 
the mantelpiece, and took a wax candle from a bracket 
in a comer of the room, and having lighted the candle, 
l(‘d the way across the stone-paved hall and up a b^ oad 
slippery staircase of polished wood. 

The English physician had informed his Belgian col- 
league that money would be of minor consequence in 
any arrangements made for the comfort of the Englisli 
lady who was to be committed to his care. Acting upon 
this hint, Monsieur Val opened the outer door of a stately 
suite of apartments, which included a lobby, paved with 
alteniate diamonds of black and white marble, but of a 
dismal and cellar-like darkness ; a saloon furnished with 
gloomy velvet draperies, and with a certain funereal 
splendour which is not peculiarly conducive to the eleva- 
tion of the spirits ; and a bedchamber of like funereal 
splendour. 

My lady stared dismally round at the range of rooms, 
which looked dreary enough in the wan light of a single 
wax candle. This solitary flame, pale and ghostlike in 
itself, was multiplied by paler phantoms of its ghostli- 
ncss, which glimmered everywhere about the rooms ; in 
the shadowy depths of the polished floors and wainscot, 
or the window-panes, in the looking-glasses, or in those 
glimmering surfaces which adorned the rooms, and which 
my lady mistook for costly mirrors, but which were in 
reality wretched mockeries of burnished tin. 

Amid all the faded splendour bi shabby velvet, and 
tarnished gilding, and polished wood, tlie woman dropped 
into an armchan, ana covered her face with her Imds. 
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The whiteness of them, and the starry light of diamonds 
trembling about them, glittered in the dimly-lighted 
chamber. She sat silent. motionl<‘«s, despairing, sullen, 
and angry, while Robert and the hrench doctor rctiied 
into an outer chamber and talked together in undei- 
tones. Mr. Audloy had very little to say tliat had not 
been already said for him, with a far better CTace than 
he himself could have exiiresscd it, by the En^ish physi- 
cian. He had, after great troabl<? of mind, hit upon 
the name of Taylor £u> a safe and simple substitute for 
that other name to which alone my lady had a right. 
He told the Frenchman that this Mrs. Taylor was dis- 
tantly related to him ; that she had inherited the seeds 
of madness from her mother, as indeed Dr. Mosgyave 
had informed Monsieur Val, aird that she had shown 
some fearful tokens of the lurking taint that was latent 
in her mind ; but that she was not to be called “ mad.” 
He begged that she might be treated with all tenderness 
and compassion; that she might receive reasonable 
indulgences ; but he impressed upon Monsieur Val that 
under no circumstances was she to be pennilted to leave 
the bouse and grounds without the protection of some 
reliable person, who should be answerable for her safe 
keeping. He had only one other jwjnt to urge, and 
that WM that Monsieur Val, who, as be had understood. 

■ was himself a Protestant— -the doctor bowed — would 
make arrangements with some kind and benevolent 
Protestant deigyman, through whom spiritual advice 
and consolation might be secured for the invalid lady, 
who had especial need, Robert added gravely, of such 
advantages. 

Thi^with all necessaiy arrangements as to pecuniary 
matters, which were to be settled from time to time 
behyeen Mr. Audley and her doctor, unassisted by any 
agents whatever— was the extent of the conyetaation 
between the two men, and occrqjjed about a quartar of 
an hbur. My lady sait in the attitude whoh they 
tOofintered the bedchamber in which they had left her, 
with her hands still dasped over her face. 
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Robert bent o^'er her to whkper in her ear. 

" Your name here i«5 Madame Taylor," he said. " t 
do not think you would wish to be known by yotir real 
name." ’ 

She only shook her head in answer to him, and did 
not even removo’hcr hands from over her face. 

"Madame wjll have an attendant entirely devoted to 
her service," said ^onsieur Val. “ Madame will have 
.all her wishes obeyed — her reasonable vnshes, but that 
goes without saying," Monsieur adds with a quaint 
shrug. " Every effort will lie made to render Madanie’s 
sojourn at Villcbnifneus..* agreeable, and as much profit- 
able as agreeable. The jnm.i*es diue together when it is 
wished. I dine with the inmalcs sometimes; my sub- 
ordinate, a clever .and .a worthy nuin, .sbvaj^!. I reside 
with my wife and children in a little p.xvilion in the 
grounds; my subordinate resides in the establishment. 
Mad.ame m.ay n'ly upon our utmost efforts being exerted 
to ensure her comfort." 

Monsieur is saying a great deal more to the same 
effect, enibbing his hands and be.aming radiantly upon 
Robert and his charge, when Madame rises suddenly, 
erect and furious, and dropping her jewelled fingers from 
before her f.ace, tells him to hold his tongue. " Leave 
mo alono_ with the man who has brought mo here 1 ” 
she cried in French. " Leave me ! " 

She points to the door with a sharp, imperious gesture, 
so rapid that the silken drapery about her arm makes a 
swoojiing soimd as she lifts her band. The sibilant 
French .syllables hiss through her teeth as she utters 
them, and seem better fitted to her mood and to herself 
than the f.amiliar English she has spoken hitherto. 

The French doctor shrugs his shoulders as he goes 
out into the dark lobby, and mutters something about 
a " beautiful devil," and a gesture worthy of " the Mars.” 
When he had gone in, my li^y .walked with a rapid 
footstep to the door between the bedchamber and the 
saloon ; closed it, anci with the handle of th,e door still 
in her hand, turned and looked at Robert Audley. 
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You have brought me to my grave, Mr. Audley,*’ 
she cri^d ; '' you have used your power bas^ely and 
cruelly, and have brought me to a living grave.*' 

** I hive done that which I thought just to others and 
merciful to you," Robert answered quietly. I should 
have been a traitor 1o society had I •suffered you to 
remain at liberty after — after the disappearance of George 
Talboys and the fire at the Castle Inn* I have brought 
you to a place in which you will be kindly treated by 
people who have no knowledge of your story — no power 
to taunt or to reproach you. You will lead a quiet and 
peaceful life, my lady, such a life as many a good and 
holy woman in this Catholic country freely takes upon 
herself and happily endures to the end. The solitude of 
your existence in this place will l>e no greater than that 
of a king's daughter, who, flying from the evil of the 
time, was glad to take shelter in a house as tranquil as 
this. Surely it is a small atonement which I ask you to 
render for your sias, a light penance which I call upon 
you to perform. Live here and repent ; nobody will 
assail you, nobody will torment you. I ordy say to you, 
repent ! " 

** I cannot ! " cried my lady, pushmg her hair fiercely 
from her white forehead, and fixing her dilated eyes 
upon Robert Audley , ** I cannot I Has my beauty brought 
me to ihh ? Have I plotted and schemed to shield myself, 
and lain awake in the long deadly nights trembling to 
think of my dangers for this ? I had better have given 
up at once, since this was to be the end. I had better 
have yielded to the curse that was upon me, and aban- 
doned myself to my fate when George Talboys first came 
back to England." 

She plucked at the feathery golden curls as if she 
woidd have tom them from her head. It had served her 
so little after all — ^that brkht glittering hair ; that beau- 
tiful nimbus of yellow light which had contrasted so 
exquisitely with the melting azure of her eyes. She hated 
herself and her beauty. 

I would laugh at you and defy you if I dared t " 
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she cried ; I would defy you, and kill myself if I dared I 
But I am a poor j)itiful coward, and have been so from 
the first — afraid of my mother’s horrible inheritance ; 
afiaid of poverty; afraid of George Talboys; afraid of 
yoti** 

She was silent for a little whil?, but she still held her 
place by the door, as if determined to detain Robert as 
long as it was her pleasure to do so. 

Do you know what I am thinking of ? she said 
presently. Do you know what I am thinking of as I 
look at you in the dim light of this room ? T am thinking 
of the day upon which George Talboys — disappeared.” 

Robert started as she mentioned the name of his lost 
friend ; his face turned pale in the dusky light, and liLs 
breathing grew quicker and louder. 

** He was standing o])posile me as you arc standing 
now,” continued my lady. ** You said that you would 
raze the old house to the ground ; that you would 
root up every tree in the gardens to find your dead 
fiiend. You would have had no need to do so much. 
The b«dy of George T«dboys lies at the bottom of the old 
well, in the sliiubbery beyond the lime-walk.” 

Robert Audley flung up his hands and clasped them 
above his head with one loud cry of horror. 

'* 0 my Grod ! ” he said after a dreadful pause, have 
all the ghastly things that I have thought prepared me 
so little for the ghastly tiuth that it should come upon 
me like this at bst ? ” 

He came to me in the lime-walk,” resumed my lady 
in the same hard,«doggecl tone as that in which she had 
confessed the wicked story of her life. I knew that he 
would come, and I had prepared myself, as well as I 
could, to meet him. I was determined to bribe him, to 
cajole him, to defy him — to do an 5 ri:hing sooner than 
abandon the wealth and the position I had won, and go 
back to my old life. He came, and he reproached me for 
the c(mspiracy at Ver\tnor. He declared that so long as 
he lived he would never forgive me for the He that hari 
broken his heart. He told me that I had plucked his 
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heart out of his breast and trampled upon it, and that 
he had now no heart in which to feel one sentiment of 
mercy for me ; he declared that he would have forgiven 
me any wrong ujxjn earth, except the one deliberate and 
passionless wrong whn h I had done him. He said this 
and a great deal moie, and he told me that no TOwer on 
earth should turn hrni from his purpose, w’hu h was to 
take me to the man I had dereivec^, and make me tell 
my wicked story. lie did not know the hidden taint 
that I had sucked in wath my mother’s milk. He did 
not know that it was possible to dnve me mad. He 
goaded me as you have goaded me ; he was as merciless 
as you have bi'cn merriles.s. We were in the shrubbery 
at the end of the hme-walk. I rvas seated upon tlie 
broken masonry at the mouth of the well George Tal- 
boys was leamng upon the disused windlass, in which 
the nrsty iron spindle rattled loosely whenever he shifted 
his position. I rose at last, and turned upon him to defy 
him, as I had determined to defy him at the worst. I 
told him that if he denounced me to Sir Michael, I would 
declare him to be a madman or a liar, and I defied him 
to convince the man who loved me — blindly, as I told 
him— 'that he had any claim to me. I was going to leave 
him after having told him this, when he caught me by 
the wrist and detained me by force. You saw the bruises 
that his fingers made upon my wrist, and you did not 
believe the account I gave of them. I cotiid see that, 
Mr. Robert Audley, and I saw that 3 mu were a person 
I should have to fear," 

She paused, as if she had expected. Robert to speak; 
but he stood silent and motionless, waiting for the end. 

" George Talboys treated me as you treated me,” she 
said presently, " He swore that if there was but one 
witness of my identity, and that witness was removed 
from Audley Court by the width of the whole earth, he 
would bring him there to swear to my identity and to 
dei^ounce me. It was then that was mad. It was 
then that I drew the loose iron spin^e from the shrunken 
wood, and shw my first husbend sink with one honrihla 
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cry into the black mouth of tlic well. There is a IcgJpd 
of its enormous depUi. I do not know how deep it is. 
It IS diy, I suppose, lor I heard no splash, only a dull 
thud. I looked down, and 1 saw notlimg but blatk empti- 
ness I knelt down and listened, but the cry was not 
lepeated, though 1 waited for neaily a quarter of an 
hour — Cod knows how long it seemed to me — by tlxe 
mouth of the well/^ 

Robert Amlley uttered no word of horror when the 
story was finished. He moved a little neaier towards 
the door against which Helen Talhoys stood. Had theie 
been any other nfeans of exit from the room, he would 
gladly have availed himself of it. He shrank from even 
a momentary contact witli tills creature. 

** Let me pass you, if you please/* he said in an icy 
voice. 

** You see I do not fear to moke my confession to you/* 
said Helen Talboys, for two reasons. The first is, that 
you dare not use it against me, because you know it 
would kill your uncle to see me in a critninal dock ; the 
second is, that the law could pronounce no worse sentence 
than this, a lifelong imprisonment in a madhouse. I do 
not thank you for yom* mercy, Mr, Robert Audley, for 
I know exactly what it is worth/^ 

She moved away from the door, and Robert passed her, 
without a word* without a look. 

Half an hour afterwards he was in one of the principal 
hotels at Villebrumeuse, sitting at a neatly-ordered suppei 
table, with no power to cat ; with no power to distract 
lus mind, even f<ir a moment, from the image of that lost 
friend who liad been treacheioualy murdered m the 
thictet at Audley Court. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

GHOST-HAUNTED* 

No feverish sleeper travelling in a strange di*eam ever 
looked out more wonderingly upon a world that seemed 
unreal than Robert Audley, as lie stared absently at the 
flat swami)s and dismal poplars between ViUebiumeuse 
and Brussels* Could it be that he was reluming to his 
unde’s house without the woman wdio hari reigned in it 
for nearly two years as queen and misticss ? Re felt as 
it he had carried off my lady, and had made away mih 
her secret^ and darkly, and must now render up an 
account to Sir Michael of the fate of tliat woman, whom 
the baronet had so dearly loved 

What sfiall I teU him ? ” he thought ; shall I tell 
the truth — the horrible ghastly truth ? No ; that would 
be loo ciuel. His generous spirit would sink under the 
hideous revelation Yet, in lus ignorance of the extent 
of this wretched woman’s wickcilness, he may think 
perhaps that I have been hard with her/’ 

Brooding thus, Mr. Robert Audley^ absently watched 
the cheerless landscape from his seat in the shabby 
coups of the diligence, and thought how great a leaf had 
beeii tom out of his life, now that the dark story of 
Geo^ Talboys was flnished. 

What had he to do next ? A crowd of horrible thoughts 
rushed into his mind as he remembered the story that 
he had heard from the white lim of Helen Talboys* His 
friend — ^his murdered friend-4ay hidden amongst the 
mouldering ruins of the old well at Audley Court. Ha 
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had lain there for six long months, unburied, unknown^ 
hidden in the darkness of the old convent well. What 
was to be done ? 

To institute a search for the remains of the murdered 
man would inevitably bring about a coroner’s inquest. 
Should such an inquest be held, it was next to impossible 
that the history of my lady's crime could fail to be 
brought to light. To prove that George Talbcys met 
with his death at Audley Court was to prove almost as 
surely that my lady had been the instrument of that 
mysterious death, for the young man had been kninvn 
lo follow her into the lime-walk upon the day of his 
disappearance. 

My God 1 Robert exclaimed as the full horror of 
this position became evident to him, '' is my friend to 
rest in his unhallowed bjirial-place, because I have con- 
doned the offences of the woman who murdered him ? ” 

He felt that there was no way out of this difficulty. 
Sometimes he thought that it little mattered to his dead 
friend whether he lay entombed beneath a marble monu- 
menj, whose workmanship should be the wonder of the 
universe, or in that obscure hiding-place in the tliickel at 
Audlcy Court. At another time he would be seized 
with a sudden horror at the wrong that had been done 
to the murdered man, and would lain have travelled even 
more rapidly than the express between Brussels and Paris 
could carry him, in his eagerness to reach the end of his 
journey, mat he might set right this cruel wrong. 

He was in London at dusk on the second day after 
that on which h§ had left Audlcy Cx^urt, and he drove 
straight to the Clarendon, lo inquire after his uncle. He 
had no intention of seeing Sir Michael, as he had not yet 
determined how much or how little he should tell him ; 
but he wds very anxious to ascertain how the old man 
had sustained the cruel shock he had so lately endured. 

** I will see Alicia,'' he thought ; “ she will tell me all 
about her father. It is only two days since he left 
Audley. I can scarcely expect to hear of any favourable 
change/' 
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But Mr. Audley wm not destined to see his cousin that 
evening, for the .servants at the Clarendon told him that 
Sir Michael and his daughter had left by the morning 
mail for Paris, on their way to Vienna. 

Robert was very well plea.scd to receive this intclli* 
gcnco ; it afforded him a welcome respite, for it would 
be decidedly better to tell the batonet nothing ol hi.s 
guilty wife until he returned to EngUmd, with his health 
unimpaired and his spirits re-establiShed, it was to be 
hoped. 

Mr. Audley drove to the Temple, The chambers which 
had .seemed dreary to him ever .since the disappearance 
of Gccffge Talboys were doubly .so to-night. For that 
which had b*‘en only a dark suspicion had now become 
a horrible certainty. There was no longer room for the 
palest ray, the most transitory glimmer ol hope. His 
worst terrors liad been too well founded. 

George Talboys had been cruelly and treacherously 
murdered by the wile he had loved and monmed. 

There were three letters waiting lor Mr. Audley at his 
chambers. One was from Sir Michael, and anofficr ^rom 
Alicia. The third tvas addressed in a hand the young 
barrister knew only too well, though he had .setn it but 
once before. His face flushed redly at the sight of the 
superscription, and he took the letter in his hand care- 
fully and tenderly, as if it had been a living thing, and 
sentient to his touch. He turned it over and over in his 
hands, looking at the crest upon the envelope, at the 
postmark, at the colour of the j'aper, and then put it 
into the bosom of his waistcoat with a strange smile 
upon his face. 

" What a wretched and unconscionable fool I am 1 " 
he thought. “Have I laughed at tho follies of weak 
men all my life, and am I to be more foolish than the 
weakest of them at last ? The beautiful brown-eyed 
creature 1 Why did I ever see her ? Why did my 
relentless Nemesis ever point the way to that direary 
bouse in Porsotshire ? “ 

He opened the first two letters. He was foolish iliiough 
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to keep the last for a delicious mor'=iid~a fairydike desSjftrt 
after the commonplace substantialities of a ciinner* 
Alicia’s letter told him that Sir Michael had borne his 
agony with such a persevering trcuiquilhty that she had 
become at last far mote alarmed by his patient calmness 
than by any stormy manifestation of desi)air. In this 
difficulty she had secretly called upon the physician who 
attended the Audlcy household in any cases of serious 
illness, and Jiad Mjquested this genlleman to pay Sir 
Michael an ai>parently actidentAl visit. He had done 
so, and after stopping half an hour with the baronet* 
had told Alicia tl>at tliore was no present danger of any 
serious consequence from this quiet grud, but that it was 
necessary that every effort should l)e made to Vrouse 
Sir Michael, and to force him, however unwilluigly, into 
action. 

Alicia had immediately acted upon this advice; had 
resumed her old empire as a sjioilcd chrld ; and leminded 
her father of a inomise ho had made of taking her through 
Germany. With coasklerablo difficulty she had induced 
him to consent to fulfilling his old promise, and having 
once^ gained her point, she had contrived that Ihcy should 
leave England as soon as it was possible to do so ; and 
she told Robert, in conclusion, that she would not bring 
her father back to his old house until she had taught 
liim to forgot the sorrows usspeiated with it. 

The baronet’s letter was very brjet, . It contained half 
a doitcn blaidc clieqnes on Sir Michael Audley’s I^ondon 
bankers. 

You will require money, my d^^ar Robert,” ho wrote, 
for such arranifements as you may think fit to make 
for the future comfort of the [x^rson I committed to 
your care. I need scarcely ted you that those arrange^ 
meats cannot be too libem. But perhaps it is as well 
that I should tell yon now, for the ifirst and only time* 
that it is my earnest wish never again to bear that per* 
son’s name. I have no desire to be told the nature of 
the arrangements you may make lor her. 1 am sure 
that you will act conscientiously and mercifully* I seek 
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to know no more. Whenever you want money, you will 
draw upon me for any sums that you may require ; but 
you will have no occasion to tcU me for whose use you 
want that money.” 

Robert Audley breathed a long sigh of relief as he 
folded this letter. It released him from a duty which 
it would have been most painful for him to periorm, 
and it for ever decided his comse of action with regard 
to the murdered man, « 

George Talboys must lie at peace in his unknov^m grave, 
and Sir Michael Audley must never learn that the woman 
he had loved bore the red brand of murder on lier soul. 

Robert had only the Hard lett<‘r to open— the letter 
which he had placed in his bosom w^hile he read the 
others ; he tore op<m the envelope, handling it carefully 
and tenderly as he had done before. 

The letter was as brief as Sir Michaers, It contained 
only these few lines : — 

” Dear Mr. Audley, — The rector of this j)lacc has 
been twice to st'e Marks, the man you saved in tl^c fire 
at the Castle Inn. He lies in a very pn-rarious stale at 
his mother’s cottage, near Audley Ccnirt, and is not 
exjiected to live many days. His wife is attending him, 
and both he and she liave expressed a most earnest desire 
that you should see him before lie dies. Pray come 
without delay. — Yours very sinceiely, 

" Clara Talboys. 

” Mount Rtanning Rectoiy, 

March 6.” 

Robert Audley folded this letter very reverently, and 
replaced it underneath that part of his waistcoat w^hioh 
might be supposed to cover the region of his heart. 
Having done this, he seated himself in his favourite 
armchair, filled and lighted a pipe, and smoked it out^ 
staring reflectively at the fire as long as his tobacco 
lasted. The laicy light that glimmered in his handsome 
gray eyes told of a dmmy reverie that could have scarcely 
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been either gloomy or unpleasant* His thoughts wan*’ 
de) ed away upon tW blue clouds of hazy tobacco smoke, 
and carried him into a bright region of unrealities, in 
which there was neither death nor trouble, grief nor 
shame ; only himself and Clara Talboys in a world that 
was made all their own by the omnipotence of Love. 

It was not till the Iasi shred of pale Turkish tobacco 
had been consumed, and the gray ashes knocked out upon 
the iopmost bar of the grate, that this pleasant dream 
floated off into the great storehouse in which the visions 
of things that never have been, and never are to hi\ 
are kepi locked and guarded by some stern enchantci, 
who oiily turns the keys now and llien and opens the dooi 
of his treasure-house a little way for the brief delight of 
mankind. The dream vanishea, and the In^avy burden 
of dismal realities fell again upon Robert's shoulder^?, 
more tenacious than any old man of the sea. ** What 
can that man Marks want wdth me ? " thought the 
barrister, He is afraid to die until he has made a 
confession perhaps. He wishes to tell me that which I 
knovjf already — Uie story of my lady's crime. I knew 
that he was in the secret. I w^ sure of it even upon the 
night on which I first saw him. He knew the secret, 
and he traded on it." 

Robert Audley shrank strangely from returning to 
Essex. How should he meet Clara Talboys now that he 
knew the secret of her brother's fate ? flow many lies 
he should have to tell, how much equivocation he must 
use in order to keep the truth from herl Yet would 
there be any mercy in telling her that horrible stofy, 
the knowledge which must cast a blight upon her 
youth, and blot out every hope she had ever w:retly 
cherished ? He knew by his own experience how pos- 
sible it was to hope against hope, and to hope uncon- 
sciously ; and he could not bear that her heart should 
be crushed as his had been by the knowledge of the 
truth. Better thiit she should hope vainly to the last," 
he thought ; better that she should go through life 
seeking the clue to her lost brother's fate than that I 
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should give that clue into her hands and say, ‘ Our worst 
fears are realized. The brother you loved has been foully 
murdered in the early promise of his youth.’ ” 

But Ckra Talboys had written to him imploring him 
to return to Essex without delay. Could he reiuse to 
do her bidding, however painful it? accomplishment 
might be ? And again, the man was dying, peihap.s, 
and had implored to see him. Would it not be cruel to 
refuse to go, to delay an hour unnecesSarily ? He looked 
at his watch. It wanted only five minutes to nine. 
There was no train to Audley after the Ipswich mail, 
which left London at half-past eight ;* but there was a 
train that left Shoreditch at eleven, and stopw(l at 
Brentwood between twelve and one. Robert (keided 
upon going by this train, and walking the distance 
between Brentwood and Audley, which was upwards of 
six miles. 

He had a long time to wait before it would be neces- 
sary to leave the Temple on his way to Shoreditch, and 
he sat brooding darkly over the fire and wondering at 
the strange events which had filled his life within, the 
last year and a half, coming like angry shadows between 
his lazy inclinations and himself, and investing him with 
purposes that were not his own. 

“ Good heavens I ” he thought as he smoked his second 
pipe, " how can I believe |tiat it was I who used to lounge 
all day in this easy-chair reading Paul de Kock, and 
smokit^ mild Turkish, who lased to drop in at half-price 
to stand amongst the pressmen at the back of the boxes, 
and see a new burlesque, and who q^d to finish the 
evenim with the ‘ Chough and Crow,’ and chops and pale 
ale at Evans’s ? Was it I to whom life was such an easy 
nJOTy-go-rowad ? Was it I who was one of the boys 
wlio sit at ease upon the wooden hbrses, while other bws 
nut barefoot in the mud, and work their hardest in the 
hope of aj^ride when their work is done ? I have learnt 
the business of li|e sintie that plea^t holiday-time; 
and now 1 m^t need fall in love And swell the tragic 
chotm which is always being .sutjg by the poor addit^ 
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of my pitiful siglis and groans. Clara Talboys I Clara 
Talboys I Is there any merciful smile latent beneath 
the earnest light of your brown eyes ? What would you 
say to me if 1 told you that I love you as earnestly and 
truly as I have mourned for your brother’s fate — that 
the new strength and purpose of my life which has grown 
out of my friendship for the murdered man grows even, 
stronger as it tuni-s to you, and changes me until I wonder 
at myselt. What would she say to me ? Ah 1 who can 
tell ? If she hapfiened to like the colour of my hair, or 
the tone of my voice, she might listen to me perhaps. 
But would she Rear me any more because I love her 
truly and purely ; because I would be constant and 
honest and faithful to her? Not she! These things 
might move her, perhaps, to be a little pitiM to me; 
' but they would move her no more t If a girl with freckles 
and white eyelashes adored me, I should only think her 
a nuisance ; but if Clara Talboys had a fancy to trample 
upon my uncouth person, I should think she did me a 
favour. I hope i^r little Alicia may pick up with some 
fair* haired Saxon in the c'ourse of her travels. I hope-—" 
His thoughts wandered away wearily, and lost them- 
selves. How could he hope for anything, or think of 
anything, while the memory of his dead friend’s unbuiied 
body haunted Lim like a horrible spectre ? He remem- 
bers a stoiy— a morbid, hid^us, yet delicious story, 
which had once pleasantly congealed his blood on a social 
winter’s evening— the stoiy of a mao, a monomaniac, 
perhaps, who had been haunted at every turn by the 
unage of an unburied kinsman who couU not rest m his 
unImHowed hid^-place. What if that dreadful stoiy 
had its double in reality ? What if he were faeocefartn 
to be haunted by the phantom of murdered Geoiige 
Talboys? 

Hie pvtdied his hair away from hia face vdth both his 
hands, and lookcjd rather nervously axound the anug 
little apartment. ^Tbere were hirkmg abadows in the 
comers of the rexm that he scarcely liked. The door 
opening into bh little dresstng*tooin m» njwt; he got 
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up to shut it, and turned the key in the lock with a 
sharp click. 

I haven't read Alexandre Dumas and Wilkie Collins 
for nothing," he muttered. " I’m up to their tricks, 
sneaking in at doors behind a fellow's back, and flatten- 
ing their white faces against window-panes, and making 
themselves all eyes in the twilight It’s a strange thing 
that your generous-hearted fellow, who never did a 
shabby thing in his life, is capable of any meanness the 
moment he becomes a ghost TU have the gas laid on 
to-morrow, and engage Mrs. Maloney's eldest son to sleep 
under the letter-box in the lobby. 'The youth plays 
popular melodies on a piece of tissue paf>er and a small- 
tooth comb, and will be quite pheasant company*'* 

Mr. Audley walked wearily up> and down the room, 
trying to get rid of the time. It was no use leaving the 
Temple until ten o'clock, and even then he would be 
sure to reach the station half an hour too early He 
was tired of smoking. The soothing narcotic influence 
may be pleasant enough in itself, but the man must be 
of a singularly unsocial disposition who does not, after 
half a dozen lonely pi]>es, feel the need of some friendly 
companion, at whom he can stare dreamily athwart the 
pale gray mists, and who will stare kindly back at him 
in return. Do not think that Robert Audiey was with- 
out friends because he so often found himself alone in 
liis quiet chambers. The solemn purpose which had 
taken so powerful a hold upon his careless life had sepa- 
rated him from old associations, and it was for this reason 
that he was alone. He had dropped away from his 
old friends. How could he sit amongst them, at social 
wine-parties, perhaps, or at pleasant little dinners, that 
were washed down with sparkling Moselle and Rhude- 
sheimer ? How could he sit amongst them^ listening 
to their careless talk of politics and operas^ literature and 
racing, theatres and science, scandal ^and theology, and 
yet carry in his mind tlie horrible burden of those dark 
terrors and suspicions that were with him by day and 
night ? He could not do it f He bad shrunk from these 
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mea as ii he had, indeed, been a detective police-officer, 
stained with vile associations, and unfit company for 
honest gentlemen. He had drawn himself away from all 
familiar haunts, and had shut himself in his lonely rooms 
with the perpetual trouble of his mind for his sole com- 
panion, until he had grown as nei'vous as habitual soli- 
tude will eventually make the strongest and the wisest 
man, however he may vaunt himself of his strength and 
wisdom. • 

The clock of the Temple Church and the clocks of St. 
Dunstan^s, St, Clement Danes, and a crowd of other 
churches, whose *81004)103 uj)rear themselves above tlie 
housetops by the river, struck ten at last, and Mr. Audley, 
who had put on his hat and overcoat nearly half an hour 
before, let himscU out of the little lobby, and locked his 
door behind him. He mentally reiterated his dcleimina- 
tion to engage ** Parthrirk,'* as Mi;s. Maloney’s eldest 
son was called by his devoted mother. The youth should 
enter upon liis fmactions the very next night, and if the 
ghost of hapless George Talboys should invade these 
gloqmy apartments, the phantom would be obliged to 
make its way across Patrick’s body before it could reach 
the inner chamber in wliich the proprietor of the premises 
slept. 

Do not laugh at poor Robert because he grew hypo- 
chondriacal after hearing the horrible story of his friend’s 
death. There is nothing so delicate, so fragile, as that 
invisible balance upon which the mind is mways trem- 
bling ; mad to-day and sane to-morrow. 

\WiQ can forget that almost terrible picture of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ? The awful disputant of the club- 
room, solemn, ponderous, severe, and merciless, the 
admiration and the terror of humble the stem 

monitor of gentle Oliver, the friend of Garrick and Rey- 
nolds to-night; and before sunset to-morrow a weak, 
miserable old man, ^iiscovered by good Mr. and Mrs. 
Tlirale kneeling utoh the floor of his lonely chamber, 
in an agony of chndish terror and confusion, and pray- 
ing to a merciful God for the preservation of his wits* 
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I think the memory ol that drcadiul afternoon, and of 
the tender caie, he then received, slioiUd have taught 
the doctor to keep his hand steady at Stroathain, when 
he took his bedroom candlestick, from which it wai^ his 
habit to shower rivulets of molten wax ujwn the costly 
carpet of his beautiful protectress, and might have even 
had a more enduring effect, and taught him to be merciful, 
when the brewer’s widow went mad m her turn, and 
married that dieadful creature, the ItShan smger. Who 
has not been, or is not to be, mad in some lonely hour 
of life ? Who is quite safe, from the tremblmg of the 
balance ? 

Fleet Street was very quiet at this late hour, and 
Robert Audley being in a ghost-swing mood would have 
been scarcely astonished had he seen Johnson’s set come 
roistering westward in the lamplight, or blind John 
Milton groping his way down the steps before St. Bride's 
Church. 

Mr. Audley hailed a hansom at the comer of Farring- 
don Street, and was rattled rapidly away across tcnantless 
Smithficid market, and into a laD3mmth of dingy streets 
that brought him out upon the broad grandeur of Fins- 
bury Pavement! 

" Nobody ever saw a ghost in a hansom cab," Robert 
thought, “and even Dumas hasn't done that as yet. 
Not but that he's capable of doing it if the idea occurred 
to him. Vn revemni en fiacre. Upon my tvord, the title 
doesn't sound bad. The story would be something about 
a dismal gentleman in black, who took the vehicle by the 
hour, andwas contumacious uixm the subject of fares, and 
beguiled the driver into lonely neighbourhoods, beyond 
the barriers, and made himself" otherwise unpleasant.’’ 

The hansom rattled up the steep and stony approach 
to the Shoreditch station, and debited Robert at the 
doors of that unlovely temple. There were venr few 

a le going to travel by this midnkht train, and Robert 
ed up and down the long wooden' platform, reading 
the huge advertisements whose gaunt lettering looked 
wan and ghastly In the dim lamplight. 
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He had the caitiago in which he sat all to IiimseH. 
All to himself, did I say ? Had he not lately summoned 
to his side that ghostly company which of all companion* 
shij) is the most tenacious ? The shadow of George 
Talboys pursued him, even in the comfoilablc*first*class 
carriage, and was h?hind him when he looked out of the 
window, and was yet far away ahead of him and the 
rushing engine, in that tliicket towards which tlie train 
was speeding, by ^le side of the unliallowed hiding-place 
where the mortal remains of the dead man lay, neglected 
and uncared for. 

“ I must give jny lost friend decent burial,” Robert 
thouglit, as a chill wind swept across the Hat landscape, 
and struck him with such frozen breath as might have 
emanated from the lips of the dead. ” I must do it, or 
I shall die of some panic like this which has seized upon 
me to-night. I must do it, at any peril, at any cost. 
Even at the price of that revelation which will bnng the 
madwoman back from her safe hiding-place, and place 
her in a criminal dock.” He was §lad when the train 
stopped at Brentwood at a few mmutes after twelve. 
Only one other person got out at the little station — a 
burly grazier, who had been to one of the theatres to see 
a tragedy. Country-people always go to see tragedies. 
None of your flimsy vaudevilles for theml None of 
your pretty drawing-room, moderator-lamp and French- 
window pieces, With a confiding ^ husband, a friv- 
olous wife, and a smart lady’s-maid, who is always 
accommodating enough to dust the furniture and announce 
visitors ; no such gauzy ])roductions, but a good monu- 
mental five-act ‘tragedy, in which their woestors have 
seen Garrick and Mrs. Abirgton, and in which they them- 
selves can remember the O’Neil, the beautiful creature 
whose lovely neck and shoulders became sufiused with a 
crimson glow of sliame and indignation, when the actress 
was Mrs. Beverley, and insulted % Stukeley in her poverty 
and sorrow. . 

Robert Audley ,look^d hopelessly about him as he 
left the pleasant, town of Brentwood, and descended the 
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lonely hill into the valley which lay between the town 
he had left behind him and that other hill, upon which 
that frail and dismal tenement — the Castle Inn — had so 
long struggled with its enemy, the wind, only to succumb 
at last, and to be shrivelled and consumed away like a 
withered leaf, by the alliance of that old adversary wilh 
a newer and a fiercer loe. 

“ It^s a dreary walk,” Mr. Audley said as he looked 
along the smooth highroad that lay before him, lonely as 
the track across a desert. It's a dreary walk for a 
dismal wretch to take between twelve and one, upon a 
cheerless March night, wilh not so much moonhglit in 
aU the black sky as might seive to convince one of the 
existence of such a luminary. But I'm very glad I 
came,” thought the barrister, ” if this poor crVatuie is 
dying, and really wishes to sec me, I should have 
been a wretch had I held back. Besides, Jte wishes 
it ; and what can T do but obey lier ? Heaven help 
me ! ” 

He stopped by the wooden fence which surioundcd the 
gardens of Mount Stanning lectory, and looked across a 
laurel hedge towards the lattice windows of that simple 
habitation. There was no glimmer of light in any one 
of these windows, and Mr. Audley was fain to go away, 
after having had no better satisfaction than such cold 
comfort as was to l>c obtained from a long lingering con- 
templation of the house that sheltcied the one woman 
before whose invincible power the impiegnable fortress 
of his heart had surrendered. Only a heap of blackened 
ruins stood upon the spot on which the Castle Inn had 
once done battle with the winds of hehven. The cold 
night-brce^cs had their way with the few fragments that 
the fire had left, and whirled them hither and thither as 
they would, scattering a shower of dust and cinders and 
crumbling morsels of charred wood upon Robert Audley 
as he pa^ied. 

It was half-past one o^cIock when the night wanderer 
entered the village of Audlev, and it was only there that 
he remembered that Clara Talboys had omitted to give 
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him any direction by which he might find the cottage in 
which Luke Marks lay, 

It was Dawson who recommended that the poor 
creature should be taken to his mother's cottage,^' Robert 
thought by -and-by, and I dare say Dawson has attended 
him ever since the fire. He'll be able to tell me the way 
to the cottage,*' 

Acting upon this idea, Mr. Audley stopped at the 
house in which Heldn Talboys had lived bofoi e her second 
marriage. The door of the little surgery was ajar, and 
there was a light burning within. Kobert pushed the 
door open and peeped in. The surgeon was standing at 
the mahogany coimter, mixing a draught in a glass 
measure, with his hat close beside him. I.ate as it was, 
he had evidently only just come in. The harmonious 
snoring ctf his assistant soimded from a little room within 
the smgery. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, Mr, Dawson,** Robert 
said a]iologetically, as the surgeon looked up and recog- 
nized him, “ but' I have come down to see Marks, who, 
1 hegr, is in a vciy bad way, and I want you to tell me 
the way to his mother's cottage,'* 

“ I'll sliow you the way, Mr. Audley,** answered the 
nirg^fni ; 1 am going there this minute.** 

The man is very bad, then ? '* 

So bad that he can be no worse. The only change 
that can ha],)pen is that change which will take him 
beyond the reach of any earthly suffering.” 

** Strange I '* exclaimed Robert. ” He did not appear 
to be much burnt*** 

” He was not much burnt. Had he been, I should 
never have recommended his being removed from Mount 
St aiming. It is the shock that has done the biisiness. 
His health had been long undermined by habits of intoxi- 
cation, and has completely given way under the sudden 
terror of that night. He has been in a raging fever for 
the last two days ; *but to-night he is much calmer, and 
I*m afraid before to-morrow night we shall have seen 
the last of him.** 
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“ Ht> has asked to s«c rue, I ain told,” said Mr. Audley. 

“ Yes,” answered the suigeon carelessly. “ A sick 
man’s lancy, no doubt. You dragged him out of the 
house, and did your best to save lus life. I dare say, 
rough and boorish as the poor follow is, he thinks a 
good deal of that.” 

They had left the .suigery, the door of which Mr. 
Dawson had locked behind him. Tliere was money in 
the till jjerhaps, for surely the village ajiothecary could 
not Iiave feared that the most daring housebieakcr would 
imiieril his liberty in the pursuit of blue pill and colo- 
cynth, or salts and senna. 

The surgeon led the way along the silent street, and 
presently turned into a lane at the end of which Robert 
Audley saw tire wan glimmer of a l%ht— a light which 
told of the watch that is kept by the sick and dying; 
a pale, melancholy light, which always has a dismal aspect 
when looked upon m this silent hour betwixt night and 
inomiiig. It shone from the window of the cottage in 
which Luke Marks lay, watched by his Svilc and niotW. 

Mr. Dawson lifted the latch, and walked inl9 the 
common room of the little tenement, followed by Robert 
Audley, It was empty, but a feeble tallow candle, with 
a broken back ana a long, cauliflower-headed wick, 
sputtered upon the table. The sick man lay in the toom 
above, 

" Shall I tell him you are here ? ’* asked Mr. Dawson. 

" Yes, yes, if you please. But be Cautious how you 
tell him, if you think the news likely to agitate him. 
I am in no hurry. I can wait You^can can me when 
you think I can safely come upstairs.” 

The surgeon noddM, and softly ascended the narrow 
wooden stairs leading to the upper chamber. Mr. Dawson 
was a good man, and indeed a parish surgeon has need 
to be good and tender, and kindly and gentle, or the 
wretched patients who have no neatly-folded tees of gifld 
and silver to offer, may suffer pdity slights and in- 
significant cruelties, not easily to 'be proved before a 
bwd of well-to-do pqor-law guardians, but not the less 
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bitter to bear in the fretful and feverish hours of sickness 
and pain. 

Robert Audley seated himself in a Windsor chair by 
the cold hearthstone, and stared disconsolately about 
him. Small as the room was, the comers wore dusky 
and shadowy in the dim light of the cauliflower-headetl 
candle. The faded face of an eight-day clock, which 
stood opposite Robert Audley, seemed to stare him out 
of countenance. Tfie awful sounds which can emanate 
from eight-day clocks after midnight are too generally 
known to need description. The young man listened m 
awe-stricken silence to the heavy, monotonous licking, 
which sounded as if the clock had been counting out the 
seconds yet remaining fot the dying man, and checking 
them on with gloomy satisfaction. “Another minute 
gona 1 another minute gone ! another minute gone ! ” 
the clock seemed to say, until Mr, Audley felt inclined to 
throw his hat at it, in the wild Mope of stopping that 
melancholy and monotonous noise. 

But he was relieved at last by the low voice of the 
surgeon, who looked down from tlic top of the little 
staircase to tell him that Luke Marks was awake and 
would be glad to sec himi 

S jbert immediately obeyed this summons. He crept 
y up the stairs, and took off his hat before he bent his 
head to enter at the low doorway of the humble rustic 
chamber. He took off his hat in the presence of this 
common peasant man, because he knew that there was 
another and a more awful presence hovering near the 
thrediold, and eaggr to be admitted. 

Phoebe Marks was sitting at the foot of the bed, with 
her eyes fixed upon her husband’s face—not with any 
very tender expression in their pale light, but with a 
sharp, terrified anxiety, which showed that it was the 
coming of death itself that she dreaded, rather than the 
loss of her husbanc|, The old woman was busy at the 
fireplace, airing linen, and preparing some mess of broth 
whidi it was not likely the patient would ever eat. The 
eidk man lay with his head propped up by pillows, his 
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coarse face deadly pale> and his great hands wandering 
uneasily about the coverlet. Phoebe had been reading 
to him, for an open Testament lay amongst the medicine 
and lotfen bottles upon the table near the bed Every 
object in the room was neat and orderly, and bore witness 
of that dehcate precision which had always been Phoebe’s 
distinguishing characteristic. 

The young woman rose as Robert^Audley crossed the 
threshold, and hurried towards hirn. “ Let me sneak 
to you for a moment, sir, before you talk to Luke,’^ she 
said in an eager whisper. '^Pray let me speak to you 
first." 

" What’s the gal a-sayin’ there ? " asked the invalid 
in a subdued roar, which died away hoarsely on his lips. 
He was feebly savage, even in Ins weakness. The dull 
glaze of death was gathering over his eyes, but they still 
watched Phosbe with a sharp glance of dissatisfaction. 
" What’s she up to there ? " he said. " I won’t have no 
ploltin’ and no hatchin’ agen me. I want to speak to 
Mr. Audley my own self; and whatever I done Fm 
a-goin’ to answer for. If I done any mischief, Fm I'lgoin’ 
to tiy and undo it. What’s she a-saying ? 

" She ain’t assayin’ nothin’, lovey," answered the old 
woman, going to the bedside of her son, who, even when 
made more interesting th^ usual by illness, did not 
seem a very fit subject for this tender apixjUation. " She’s 
only a teliin’ the gentleman how bad you've been, my 
pretty." 

"VWiat I’m a-goin* to tell I’m only a-goin’ to tell 
him, rememtier," growled Mr. Marks > " and ketch me 
a-tellin’ of it to him if it warn’t for what he done for me 
the other night." 

"To be sure not* lovey," answered the old woman 
soothfa|:ly- 

Her mteUect was rather limited in its scope, and she 
attached no more importance to her eager words 
now than she had attached to the wi][d ravings of delirium 
—that horrible delirium in which Luke had acscribed hhU'- 
self as being dragged through miles of blazing brick and 
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mortar, and flung down wells, and dragged out of deep 
pits by the hair of the head, and suspended in the air 
by giant hands that came out of the clouds to jjliick him 
fiom off the solid earth and hurl him into chaKDs, with 
many other wild terrors and delusions which had lun riot 
in his distemjxjred brain. 

Phoebe Marks had drawn Mr. Audley out of the room 
and on to the narrow landing at the top of the little 
staircase- Tins lariHing was a platfoim of about three 
feet square, and it was as much as the two could manage 
to stand upon it witliout pushmg each other against the 
white-washed wall,* or backwards down the stairs. 

0 sir, I wanted to S]>eak to you so badly ! Phcebe 
whispert‘d eagerly ; you know what 1 told you when X 
found you safe and well upon the night of the fire ? 

Yes, yes/* 

** I told you what I suspected-^what I tliink still/* 

“Yes, I rememl^er/' 

“ But 1 never breathed a word of it to anybody but 
you, sir ; and I think Uiat Luke has forgotten all about 
that flight ; 1 think that what went before the fire has 
gone clean out his head altogether. He was tipsy, 
you know, wlicn my la — when she came to the Castle ; 
and T tliink he was so dasjed and scared-like by the fire 
that it all went out of las memory, He doesn*t suspect 
what I suspect at any rate, or he*d have spoken of it 
to anybody and everybody; bpt he’s dieadful spiteful 
against my lady, for he says if she’d have let him liave a 
place at Brentwood or Chelmsford this wouldn't have 
happened So w^jat I wanted to beg of you, sir, is not 
to let a word drop before Luke/' 

“ Yes, yes, I understand ; I will be careful." 

My lady has left the Court, i hear, sir ? " 

" Yes." 

" Never to come back, sir ? " 

" Never to come back." 

“ But she has not*gone where she'll be cruelly treated— 
where she'll be ill-usdd ? " 

No, she will be very kindly treated." 
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■' I’m glad of that, &ir ; I beg your pardon for troubling 
you with the question, sir, but my lady was a kind nus- 
tress to me." 

Luke’^ voice, husky and feeble, was heard witliin the 
little chamber at this period of the conversation, demand- 
ing angrily when “ that gal would have done jawing,” 
upon which Phoebe put her linger to her Ups, and led 
Jir. Audley back into the sickroom. 

‘‘ I don’t want you," said Mjr, Mai>ks decisively, as his 
wife re-entered the chamber. “ I dtm’t want yoM— you’ve 
no call to hear what I’ve got to say ; I only want Mr. 
Audley, and I wants tn speak to him all alone, with none 
o' your sneakin’ listenin’ at doors, d’ye hear, so 5 'ou may 
go downstairs and keep there till you’re wanted ; and 
you may take mother — no, mother may stay; I shall 
want her presently,” 

Tlie sick man’s ieeble hand pointed to the door, through 
which his wife departed very submissively. 

” I’ve no wish to hear anj'tliing, Luke,” she said, " but 
I hope you won't say anything against those that have 
been good and generous to you.” 

" I shall say what I like,’’ answered Mr. Marks fieVeely, 
” and I’m not a-goin' to be ordered by you. You ain’t 
tlie parson, as I’ve ever heerd of ; nor the lawyer 
neither.” 

The landlord of the Castle Inn had undergone no moral 
transformation by his deathbed sufferings, fi^ce and 
rapid as they had been. Perhaps some famt glimmer of 
a light that liad been far off from liis life now struggled 
feebly through the black obscurities of ignorance that 
dadtened his soul. Perhaps a half-lnOTf half -sullen 
penitence urged him to make some rugged effort to atone 
tor a life that had been selffsh and diwken and wicked. 
Re it how it might, he wiped his white Up, and turning 
his haggard eyes earnestly upon Robert Audley, pointed 
to a chair by the bedside. 

"You've made game of me in «, general way, Mr* 
Audley,” he said pesently, " and you’ve drawed me out, 
and you’ve tumbled and tossed me about like in a gentle- 
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manly way, till I was nothink or anythink in your hands ; 
anfl you've looked me through and through, and turned 
me inside out, till you thought you know'ed as much as I 
knowed. I’d no particular call to be grateful to you- - not 
before the fire at the Castle t’other night. But I am 
grateful to you for that. I'm not fateful to folks in 
a general way, p’raps, because the things as gentlefolks 
have given me Wve a’raost alius been the very things 
I didn’t want. They’ve give me soup and tracks and 
flannel and coals ; bat Lord, they've made such a precious 
noise about it that I’d have been glad to send ’em all 
back to ’em. But* when a gentle, man goes and puts his 
own life in danger to save a drunken brute like me, the 
dmnkenest brute as ever was feels grateful like to that 
gentleman, nnd wishes to say before he dies — which he 
secs in the Actor's face as he ain’t got long to live — ‘ Thank 
ye, sir ; I’in obliged to you.’ " 

Luke Marks stretched out his left hand— the right had 
been injured Iw the fire, and w'as wrapped in linen — and 
groped feebly for that of Mr. Robert Audlcy. 

The 5'oung man took the coarse but shrunken hand in 
both ms own, and pressed it cordially. " I need no 
thanks, Luke Marks,” he said. " I was very glad to be 
of service to you." 

Mr. Marks did not speak immediately. He was lying 
Iquietly upon his side, staring reflectingly at Robert 
Audlev. 

" You was uncommon fond of that gent as disappeared 
fit the Court, wam’t 370U, sir ? ’’ he said at last, 
t Robert stared at the mention of his dead friend. 

“ You was uncommon fond of this Mr. Talbo3?s, I've 
heerd say, sir,” repeated Luke. 

•' Yes, yes,” answered Robert, rather impatiently, “ he 
was my very dear friend.” 

" Fve heerd the servants at the Court say how you 
took on when you, couldn’t find him. I’ve heerd the 
landlord of the Sun Inn sw how cut up 3«5u was when 
you first missed him, ‘If the two gents had been 
brothers,' the landlord said, ‘our gent meanin’ you, 
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sir- ' couldn’t have been more cut up when he missed 

the other/ ” 

Yes, yes, I know, I know/* said Robert ; ** pray do 
not spea^c any more of this subject ; I cannot tell you 
how much it distresses me/' 

Was he to he haunted for ever bv the ghost of his 
unburied friend ^ He came here to comfort this sick 
man, and even here he was pursued by that relentless 
shadow ; even here he was reminded* of the secret crime 
winch had daikened his life* 

** Listen to me, Marks," he said earnestly ; " believe 
me that I appreciate your grateful wofds, and that I am 
verj’’ glad to have been of service to you. But before 
you say anything moie, let me make one most solemn 
request. If vou have sent for me that you may tell me 
anything of flie fate of my lost friend, I entreat you 
to spare yourself and to spore me that horrible story. 
You can tell me nothing which I do not already know. 
The worst you can tell me of the woman who was once 
in your power has already been revealed to me by her 
own lips. Pray, then, be silent upon this subject I 
say again you can tell me nothing which I do not 
know/' 

Luke Marks looked musingly at the earnest face of 
his visitor, and some shadowy expression which was almost 
like a smile flitted feebly across the sick man’s haggard 
features. 

I can’t tell you nothin* you don’t know ? " he asked. 

" Notliing." 

Then it ain’t no good for me to try." said the invalid 
thciughtfully. '' Did she tell you ? " lie asked after a 
pause. 

" I must beg, Marks, that you will drop the subject," 
Robert answered, almost sterrdy, " I have already told 
you that I do not wish to hear it six)ken of. Whatever 
discoveries you made, you made your market out of 
them* Whatever guilty secrets yoif got possession of, 
you were paid for keeping silence. You had better keep 
silence to the end/’ 
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Had I ? cried Luke Mark«^ in an eager wliisper. 
‘‘ Had I leally now better hold my tongue to the 
last ? ” 

I think so ; most decidedly. Y"ou traded ■on your 
secret, and you wc^re i)aid to keep it. It would be more 
hone^^t to hold to your baigain, and keep it 

“Would it, now “ said Mr. Maiks with a ghastly 
giin. “ But suppose my lady had one secud and I an- 
other ? How then ? " 

“ What do you mean ? 

“ Suppose I could have told somethin* all along ; and 
would have told ft, perhaps, if Vd been a little better 
treated ; if what was give to me had been give a little 
more hheral-like, and nv)l flung at me as if I wvis a dog, 
and was only give it to be kep* from bitink Su])pose I 
could have told somethin’, and would have told it but 
for thal ? How then ? ” 

It is impossible to describe the gha*^tlinpss of the 
triimiphant grin that lighted up the sick man’s haggard 
lace. 

“ Un mind is wandering,’^ Robert thought ; “ I had 
need he patient with him, poor fellow. It would be 
stiangc if I could not be ])atient uith a dying man." 

Luke Marks lay staring at Mr. Audlcy for some moments 
\mUi that Uiumphant grin upon his face. The old woman, 
weancvl out with watching her dying son, had di'opped 
into a doze, and sat nodding her sharp chin over tht‘ 
handful of fire, upon which tlie bioth that was never to 
be eaten still bubbled and simmered. 

Mr. Audle\' waited very patiently until it should be 
the sick man’s pleasure to speak. Every sound was pain- 
fully distinct in that dead hour of the night. The drop- 
ping of the ashes on the hearth, the ominous crackling of 
the burning coals, the slow and ponderous ticking of the 
sulky clock in the room below, the low moaning of the 
March wind (which might have been the voice of an 
English Banshee, semaming her dismal warning to the 
watchers of the dvingb the hoarse breathing of the sick 
man — every sound held itself apart from all other sounds, 
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and made itself into a separate voice, loud witli a gloomy 
j)orlent in the solemn stillness of the house. 

Robcrt sat wilh his face shaded by his hands, thinking 
what was to become of him now that the secret of his 
friend's fate had beeJi told, and the dark stoty of Gcoige 
Talboys and his wicked wife had Ix^cn finished in the 
Belgian madhouse. What was to become of him ? 

He had no claim uixin Clara Talboys, for he had re- 
solved to ki^ep the horrible secret tKat had been told to 
him. How, then, could he dare to meet her with that 
Secret held back from her ? How could he ever look 
into her earnest eyes, and yet withheld the truth ? He 
felt that all ix»wer of reservation would fail be foie the 
s(*arching glance of those calm brown eyes, If lie was 
indeed to keep this secret, he must never see her again. 
To reveal it would be to embitter her life. Could he, for 
any sc'lftsh motive of his own. tell her this horrible sStory ? 
or cotild he think that if he told her she would suffer her 
murdered brother to lie unavenged and forgotten in his 
unhallowed ^ave ? 

Hemmed m on every side by cliiBcullies which seemed 
utterly insunnountable, with the easy temperament which 
was natural to him embittered by the gloomy burden he 
had borne so long, Robeil Audley looked hopelessly for- 
ward to the life which lay before him, and thought that 
it would have been better for him had he perished among 
the burning mins of the Castle Inn. 

Who would have been sorry for me ? No one but 
my poor little Alicia/' he thought, and hers would have 
omy been an April sorrow^ Would (^lara Talboys have 
been sorry ? No ! she would have only revetted me 
as a lost link in the mystery of her brother's She 

would only—- — " 



CHAPTER XL. 

THAT WHICH THE DYING MAN HAD TO TEIX 

There is no knowing whither Mr. Andley's thoughts 
miglit have wandered had ho not been startled by a 
sudden movement of the .sick man, who raised himself 
up in his b^d and called to his mother. The old woman 
awoke with a jerk, and turned sleepily enough to look 
at her son. 

" What IS it, Luke, deary ? ” she asked .soothingly. 
“ It ain't time for the doctor’s stuff yet. Mr. Dawson 
said as you weren’t to have it till two hours after he 
went away, and he ain't been gone an hour yet.” 

“ Who said it was the doctor’s stuff I wanted ? ” cried 
Mr. Marks impatiently. “ I want to ask you somethin’, 
mother. Do you remember the seventh of last Sep- 
tember ? ” 

Robert started, and looked eagerly at the sick man. 
Why did he harp upon this forbidden subject ? Why 
did he insist upon jewing the date of George’s murder > 
The old woman shook her head in feeble confusion of 
mind. 

Lord, Luke,” she said, ” how can *ee ask me such 
questions ? My memory’s been a-failin' me this eight 
or nine year; and I never was one to remember the 
days 0* the month, qr aught o’ that sort. How should a 
poor workin’ woman remember such things ? ” 

Luke Marks shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

" You’re a good un to do what’s asked you, mother,” 
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he said peevishty, “ Didn't I tell you to remember that 
day ? Didn't I tell you as the lime might come when 
you'd be called upon to bear witness about it, and be 
put upon your Bible oath about it ? Didn't I tcU you 
that, mother ? " 

The old woman shook her head hopelessly. 

If you say so, I make no doubt you did, Luke,” she 
said with a conciliatory smile ; but I can't call it to 
mind, lovey. — My memory's l^n failin' me this nine 
year, sir," she added, turning to Robert Audley, and 
I'm but a poor crittur." 

Ml'. Audley laid his hand upon the Sick man's arm- 
Marks," he said, “ I tcU you again, you have no 
cause to worry yourself about this matter. I ask you no 
questions ; I have no wish to hear anything." 

“ But suppose I want to tell somethin'," cried Lukei 
with feverish energy ; " suppose I feel that I can't die 
with a secret on my mind, and have asked to see you on 
purpose that I might tell you — ^suppose that, and you'll 
suppose nothin' but the tnith. I'd have been burnt alive 
before I'd have told her.*' He spoke tliese words between 
his set teeth, and scowled savagely as he uttered them. 

I'd have been burnt alive first, I made her pay for 
her pretty insolent ways ; I made her pay for her airs 
and graces ; I'd never have told her — ^never, nefver ! 
I had my power over her, and 1 kept it ; I had my secret, 
and I was paid for it ; and there wasn't a slight as she 
ever put upon me or mine that I didn't pay her out for 
twenty times over I " 

" Marks, Marks, for Heaven's sate be calm ! " said 
Robert earnestly. What are you talking of ? What is 
it that you could have told ? " 

I'm a*goin' to tell you," answered Luke, wiping his 
dry lips, — Give ns a drink, mother/' 

The old woman poured out some cooling drink into a 
mug, and carried it to her son. 

He drank it in an eager hurry, a% if he felt that the 
brief remain^r of his life must ^ race with the pitiless 
pedestrian Time. 
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** Slop where you are,** lie said io his mother, pointing 
to a chair at the foot of the bed. 

The old woman obeyed, and seated herself meekly 
o])])osite to Mr. Audley. She took out her spectacle-case, 
jiolished her spectacles, put them on and beamed placidly 
upon her son, as if she cherished some faint hope that 
her memory might l)e assisted by this process. 

ril ask you another question, mother/* said Luke, 
'' and I think it’ll hh strange if you can’t answer it. Do 
remember when I was at woik upon Atkmson’s farm ; 
before I was manned, you know% and when I was livin’ 
down here along of you ? ” 

** Yes, yes/* Mrs. Marks answered, nodding triumph- 
antly ; ** I remember that, my dear. It were last fall, 
just about as the apples were bein’ gathered in the orchard 
acrcjss our lane, ana al>oiit the time as you had your new 
sprigged wesket, I remember, Luke, I remember.” 

Mr, Audlcy wondered where all tliis was to lead to, and 
how long he would have to sit by the sick man’s bed 
hearing a conversation that had no meaning for him. 

“ IJ you remember that much, maybe you’ll rcmeml>er 
more, mother/’ said Luke. “ Can you call to mind my 
bringing some one home here last mght, while Atkiusons 
was stackin’ the bst o’ their com ? ” 

Once more Mr. Audley started violently, and this time 
he looked up earnestly at the face of the speaker, and 
listened witli a strange, breathless interest, which lie 
scarcely understood himself, to what Luke Marks was 
saying. 

I rek’lect your J;>rin^in’ home Phoebe,” the old woman 
answered with great animation, I rck’lect your bringin’ 
Phoebe home to take a cup o’ tea, or a little snack o* 
supper, a mort o’ times.” 

Bother Phoebe 1 ” cried Mr. Marks ; ** who’s a^-talkin’ 
o’ Phoebe ? AS^at’s Phoebe that anybody should go to 

E ut tlieirselves out ^bout her ? Do you remember my 
ringin' home a gentleman after ten o’clock one Sep- 
tember night— na gentleman as was wet through to the 
skiui and was covered with mud and slushi and green 
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aiui black muck, fiom the crown ol Ins lieaj to 
the <>olc of his foot, and had hxs arm broke, and his 
shoulder s^velled up awtul, and was such a objcck that 
nobody ^would ha' knowed liun, a gentleman as hatl to 
have his clothes ('ut off him in some jilaces, and as sat 
by the kilchen fire, stalin' at the coals as if he’d gone 
mad or stupid like, and chdii't know wheie he was in 
who he was ; and as had to be caicd fui like a baby, 
and dressed and clued, and w ashed, und led witli spo<jn- 
luls of brandy that had to be foued between his locked 
teeth, befoie any hie could be get into hum Do >nu 
remember that, mothei ^ 

Tlio old woman nodded, and muttered something to 
the effect that she remembered *ill these ciicumstances 
most vividly, now that Luke happened to mention them. 

Robert Audley uttered a wild rty, and fell down upon 
his knees by the side of the sick man's bed, 

My God ! he ejaculated, I thank Thee for Thy 
wondrous mercies, George Talboys is alive ! " 

“ Wait a bit," said Mr, Marks, " don't you bo too fast. 
—Mother, give us down that tm box on the shelf over 
against the chest of drawers, will you ? " ^ 

The old woman obeyed, and after fumbling amongst 
teacups and milk-jugs, lidless wooden cotton- boxes, and 
a miscellaneous litter of rags and ciockery, produced a 
a tin snulf-box with a sliding lid ; a shabby, cUrtydooking 
box enough. 

Robert Audley still knelt by the bedside with his face 
hidden by bis clasped hands, Luke Marks opened the 
tin box. 

*^*Theie ain't no money in it, rlnore^s^'lh^ pity," he said ; 
" or there had been it wouldn't have been let stop 
very long. But there's suminat in it that perhaps you'll 
think quite as vallible as money, and that's what I'm 

a 't* to give you a proof that a drunken brute can 
thankful to them as ts kind to liim." 

He took out two folded papers^? which he gave into 
Robert Audley's hands. 

They were two leaves tom out of a pocketbook. and 
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they were ^^ritteu iipon in pencil, and in a handwriting 
that was quite strange to I^lr. Au<llcy- a damped, siiil, 
and yet scrawling hand, such as some phnighman might 
have written. 

I don’t know this writing/' Robert said as he eagerly 
unfolded the first of the two papers. “ What has this 
to flo with my friend ? Wiy do you show me these ? ” 

“ Suppose you read 'em first/’ said Mi. Marks, and 
ask me questions about 'em afterwards ” 

The first paper whidi Robert Audlcy had unfolded 
contained the following lines, written in that namixid 
3 ^et scrawling hand which was so strange to him. 

" My dear Friekp, — I write to you in such utter 
confusion of mind as perhaps no man ever before buflcicd. 

I cannot tell you what has happened to me ; I can only 
tell you that something has hapi>ened which will drive 
me from England, a broken-hearted man, to seek some 
corner of the eaith in which I may live and die unknown 
and forgotten. I can only ask you to forget me. If 
your •friendship could have done *ine any good, I would 
have ai’j|)ealfd to it. If your counsel could have been of 
any help to me, I would have confided in you. Bat 
neither friendship nor counsel can help me; and all 
T can say to you is this, God bless you for the past, and 
teach you to forget me in the future. I leave my son 
in your hands, knowing I could not leave him in the 
care of a truer guardian, G. T/' 

The second papir was addressed to another person, 
and its contents were briefer than those of the first, 

'' Heiek,— M ay God pity and forgive you for thW 
which you have done to-day, as truly as 1 do. Rest In ' 
peace. You shall never hear of me again ; to you and 
to the world I shall nencoforth be that which you wished 
me to be to-day* You need tear no molestation from 
ma I leave England never to return, G. T/' 
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Robert AucUey sat staring at these lines in hopeless 
bewilderment. They were not in his friend's familiar 
hand ; and yet they purported to be written by him, 
and were signed with his initials 

He looked srmtinizingly at the face of Luke Marks, 
thinking that perhaps some trick was being played upon 
him. 

This was not written by George Talboys," he said. 

It was/' answered Luke Marks — it was written by 
Mr. Talboys, every line of it ; he wrote it with his own 
hand ; but it was hisjeft hand, for he couldn't use his 
right because of his broken arm." 

Robert Audley looked up suddenly, and the shadow 
of suspicion passed away from his lace. 

" I understand," he said, " I understand. Tell me all ; 
tell me how it was that my poor friend was saved." 

He could scarcely realize to himself yet that what he 
heard could be true. He could scarcely believe that his 
friend whom he had so bitterly regretted might shake 
liim by the hand in a happy future, when the darkness 
of the past should be cleared away. lie was dazed and 
bewildered at first, and not able to understand this new 
hojie which had dawned so suddenly upon him. 

"Tell me all," he cried; "for mercy's sake tell me 
everything, and let me try to understand it if I can ! " 

" I was at work up at Atkinson's farm last September," 
said Luke Marks, "htipin' to stack the last o' the corn; 
and a? the nighost way from the farm to mother's cottage 
was through the meadows at the back o' the Court, I 
used to come that way ; and Pheebg used to stand at 
the gate in the garden wall beyond the lime walk, some- 
times, to have a chat with me, knowin' my time o* cornin' 
home. Sometimes she wouldn’t be there, and sometimes 
I've leapt the dry moat as parts the kitchen garden from 
the meadows alongside of 'em, and have dropped in at 
the servants' hall to liave a glass of ale or a bit o' supper, 
as it might be. 

" I don't know what Phoebe was a-doin^ upon the 
evenin' of the seventh o’ September — I rek'lect the date 
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bacftose Farmer Atkinson paid me my wages all of a 
lump on that day, and I’d had tu sim a bit of a receipt 
for the money he give me — I don’t know what she was 
a-doin’, but she wam’t at the gate agen the liine-walk. 
Sol went roimd to the other hide of the gardens and 
jumped across the dry ditch ; for I wanted partiUer to 
see her that night, as I was goin' away to work upon 
a farm beyond Chelmsford the next day. Audley church 
dock struck nine as”*! was crossin’ the meadows between 
Atkinson's and the Court, and it must have been about 
a quarter-past nin^ when I got into the kitchen garden. 

" I crossed the garden, and went into the lime-walk ; 
the nighest way to the servants’ hall took me through 
the shrubbery and past the dry well. It was a dark 
night, but I knew my way wdl enough about the old 
place, and the light in the window of the servants' hall 
looked red and comfortable through the darkness. I was 
dose agen the mouth of the dry well when I heard a 
sound that mide my blood creep. It was a groan — a 
groan of a man iu pain, as was laying somewhere hid 
among the hushes. I wam't afraid of ghosts, and I 
wam't afraid Of anythink in a general way, but there 
was somethin’ in this groan as chilled me to the very 
heart, and for a minute I was strude all of a heap, and 
didn’t know what to do. But I heard the groan again, 
and then I began to search among the bushes. I found 
a man Idn’ hidden under a lot 0’ laurels, and I thought 
at first he was up to no good, and I was a-goin* to couar 
him and take him to the house, when he caught me by 
the wrist without gettin’ up from the ground, hut lookin’ 
at me vejy earnest, as I could see by the way his face 
ams turned towards me in the darkness, and asked me 
who I was, and what I was, and what I had to do with 
the h>lks at the Court. 

j ** Thete was somethin’ in the way he spoke that toJd 
me he wak a gentleqj^, though I didn’t jfeiow him l^ropi 
Adam, and couldn't, See his face ; and I answered his 
questiotts civil. 

" ' I want to get away from this place,’ he satd, * whh- 
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out bein’ “seen by any livin’ creetur, remember that. I've 
been lyin’ hcie ever since four o’clock tO'day, and I’m 
lialf dead ; but I want to get away without bein’ seen, 
mind lhal:.’ 

" I told him that was easy enough, but I began to think 
my first thoughts of him might have been right enough 
after all, and that he couldn’t have been up to no good 
to want to sneak away so precious, quiet. ‘ Can you 
take me to any place where I can get a change of 
clothes,’ he says, ‘ without lialf a dozen people knowin' 

it ? ' . . 

" He’d got up into a sittin' attitood by this time, and 
I could see that his right arm hung loose by his side, and 
that he was in pain. 

“ I pointed to his arm, and asked him what was the 
matter with it ; but he only answered very quiet like, 
‘Broken, my lad, broken. Not that that's much,' he 
says in another tone, speaking to himself like, more than 
to me. ' There’s broken hearts as well as broken limbs, 
and they’re not so easy mended.’ 

“ I told him I could take him to mother’s cottage, and 
that he could dry his clothes there and welcome. 

“ ‘ Can your molher keep a secret ? ’ he asked. 

“ ' Well, she could keep one wcH enough, if she could 
remember it,' I fold him ; ‘ but you m%ht fell her the 
secrets of all the Freemasons and Foresters and Buffalers 
and Oddfellets as cve^ was to-night, and she’d have for- 
gotten all about ’em to-morrQW,^momw'.' 

" He seemed satisfied with this, and he got himself 
up by holdin’ on to me, for it seemed gffl if his limbs were 
so cramped the uSc of ’em was almost gone. I felt as 
he came amn me that his clothes was wet and mucky. 

“ ' You haven’t been and fell into the fish-pond, have 
you, sir ? ’ I asked. 

” He made no answer to my question } he didn’t $e«n 
even to have heard it. I could sec,^w he was standing 
upon his feet, that he was a tall, fipe-made man, a head 
and shoulders higher than me. 

“ ‘ Take me to your mother’s cottage,’ he said, ' and 
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get me some dry clothes if you can ; I’ll pay you well 
for your trouble.’ 

“ 1 knew that the key was mostly left in the wooden 
gate in the garden wall, so I led^him that way.' He could 
scarcely walk at first, and it w^ only by leanin’ heavily 
upon my shoulder that he managed to get along. I 
got him through the gate, leavin’ it unlocked behind me, 
and trustin’ to thg chance of that not bein’ noticed by 
the under-gardener, who had the care of tlu key, and 
was a careless chap enough. I took him across the 
meadows, and brought him up here, still kcepin' away 
from the village,’ and in the fields, whore there wasn’t a 
creature to see us at that time o’ night ; and so I got 
him into the room downstairs, where mother was a-sittin’ 
over the fire gettin' my bit o' supper leady for me. 

" I put the strange chap in a chair agon the fire, and 
then for the first lime i had a gpod look at him. I never 
see anybody in such a state before. He was all over 
green damp and muck, and his hands was scratched and 
cut to pieces. I got his clothes off him how I could, 
for, he was like a child in my hands, and sat starin' at 
the fire as helpless as any baby, only givin' a long hoa\’y 
sigh now and then, as it his heart was a-goin’ to bust. 
He didn’t seem to know where he was ; he didn’t seem 
to hear us nor to see us; he only sat starin’ straight 
before him, with his jxior broken arm hanging loose by 
hi.s side. '' I 

‘‘Tliinkin’ he was in 4 ^^very bad way, I wanted to go 
and fetch Mr. Dawson to him, and I said somethin’ about 
it to mother. But queer as lie seemed in Ills mind, he 
looked up quickly, as sharp as possible, and said. No, no ; 
nobody ^as to h^w of his bein’ there except us two. 

“ I asked if I should run and fetch a drop of brandy ; 
and he said yes, I might do that. It was close upon 
eleven o'clock whep I went into the public'-honse, and 
it was strikin' eletj^ os I got back home. 

'* It was a good thing I'd fetfched the brandy, for he 
was shiverin' awful, and the edge of the mug rattled 
against his teeth, I had to force the spirit between ’em, 
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they were so tight locked, before he could drink it At 
last he dropped into a kind of a do«5, a stupid sort of 
sleep, and mgan to nod over the fire ; so I ran and got 
a blanket *and wrapped him in it, and got him to lie 
down upon the press bedstead in the room xmder this. 
I sent mother to bed, and I sat by the fire and watched 
him, and kep' the fire up till it was just upon daybreak, 
when he woke up all of a sudden with a start, and said 
he must go, directly minute. 

” I begged him not to think of such a thing, and told 
him he wam’t fit to move for ever so long ; but he said 
he must go, and he got up, and though he staggered 
like, and at first could hardly stand Steady two mmutes 
together, he wouldn’t be beat, and he got me to dress 
him in his clothes as I’d dried and cleaned as well as I 
could while he laid asleep. I did nianage it at last, but 
the dothes was awful spoiled, and he looked a dreadful 
objcck, with his pale face and a mreat cut on his forehead 
that I’d washed and tied up with a handkerch^. He 
could only get bis coat on ty buttoning on it round his 
neck, for he couldn’t put a sleeve^ upon his broken arm. 
But he held out agen everythinkj though he groaned 
every now and then ; and what with the scral<mes and 
bruises on his hands, and the cut upon Ms forehead, and 
his stiff limbs, and his broken arm, he’d plenty of call 
to groan ; and by the time^it was broad daylight be was 
dressed and ready to ip. ** , 

** * the neaim Urnnidp ^ Iruidon 

toad ? ' he asked me. 

” I told hint as the nighest town vfm Brentwood. 

“ * Very “well, then,* he says, * if you’ll go with me to 
Brentwood, and take me to s<»ne smgeon asH set my 
atm, ru you a five>|K}andjmtoforfhatimdaUyour 
othir trott^ku* 

**'1 ixdd bhn that I was ready and wilUn* to do 
tfhiAxasheiiatiteddonet tuM asked Mm if I (fhoui^^ 
m aod sen fl I could Marrow a cart firom some Of the 
llt%hbours to drive him om ht, lor I told him it was a 
j(Ood iix Wilke 
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" He shook his head. Noj no, no, he said, he didn’t 
want anytwdy to know anythmk about him ; he’d rather 
walk it. 

" He did walk it ; and he walked it like a? good un, 
too— though I know as every step he took o’* them six 
mile he took in pain ; but he hem out as he'd held out 
Sbfore. I never see such a chap to hold out in all my 
blessed life. He had to stop sometimes and lean agen a 
gateway to get hi» breath ; but he held out still, till at 
last we got into Brentwood, and then he says, ‘Take 
me to the Highest surgeon's,’ and 1 took him, and I 
waited while he 'had his arm set in splints, which took 
a precious long time. The surgeon wanted him to slay 
in Brentwood till he was better, but he said it wamT 
m be heerd on, he must get up to London without a 
minute's loss ol tune ; so the surgeon made him as com- 
fortable as he could, considerin’, and tied up his arm in a 
sling.” ' ^ 

Robert Audloy started. A circumstance connected 
with his visit to Liverpool flashed suddenly back upon 
his memory. He remembered the clerk who had called 
him back to say that there was a passenger who took his 
berth on board the Vidorta Regia within an hour or so 
of the vessel’s sailing— a young man with his arm in a sling, 
who had called himself by some common name, which 
Robert had forgotten. 

” When his arm was dresled," continued Luke, ” he 
says to the surgeon, * Can you me a pencil to write 
somethin’ before I go avmy ? ' The surgeon smiles and 
shakes his head., ‘ You'll never be able to write with that 
there hand to-day^ he says, pointin’ to the arm as had 
just been dressed, ‘ P'raps not,' the young chap answers 

? uiet eiitagh, ‘ out I can write with the other.' * Can’t 
write tt for you ? ’ says the surgeon. ’ No, Ihank you,' 
answers the other; 'what I’ve got to write is private, 
can g^ve nw a cot^le of envelopes IH be obl%0d 

with that the surgeon goes to fetch the envelopes, 
and the ytitttig cl»p taikes a pocketbook out c^f his coat 


It you 
to you. 

« tirt 
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pocket with his left hand The cover was wet and dirty, 
but the injside ivas clean enough, and he tears out a 
couple of leaves and begins to write upon ’em as you 
see ; and lie writes dreadful awk’atd with his left hand, 
and he writes slow, but lie contrives to finish what you 
see, and then he puts the two bits o’ writin’ into the 
envelopes as the surgeon brings him, and he seals ’em up, 
and he puts a pencil cross upon one of 'em, and nothin’ 
on the other ; and then he pajre the surgeon for his 
trouble ; and the surgeon says, ain’t there nothin’ more 
he can do for him, and can’t he persuade him to stay in 
Brentwood till his arm’s better ; but he says no, no, it 
ain’t possible ; and then he says to me, ‘ Come along o’ 
me to the railway station, and I’ll give you what I’ve 
promised.’ 

" So I went to the station with him. We was in time 
to catch the, train as stops at Brentwood at half-after 
eight, and we had five minutes to spare. So he takes 
me into a comer of the platform, and he sa 3 rs : ' I want 
you to deliver these here letters for me,’ which I told him 
I was willin'. ' Very well, then,' he sfrys ; ‘ look here, 
you know Audley Court ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ I says, ‘ I ought 'to, 
for my sweetheart lives lady’s-maid there.’ ‘ Whoso 
lady's-maid ? ’ ho says. So I tolls him, ' My lady’s ; the 
new lady what was governess at Mr. Dawson's.’ ‘ Very 
well, then,’ he says, '^this hpre letter with the cro.ss upon 
the envelope is for I.ady Audley, but you’re to be sure 
to give it into her own hands j and remember to take 
care as nobody sees you give it.’ I promises to do this, 
and he hands me the first letter. And ^en he says, ' Do 
you know Mr. Audley, as is nevy to Sir Michael ? ' and 
I said, ‘ Yes, I’ve heerd tell on him, and I'd heerd as 
he was a reglar swell, but affable and free spoken ' (for 
I had heerd tell on you, you know,” Luke aqded paren- 
thetically). “ ' Now look here,' the young chap says, 
‘ you're to give this other letter to Mr, Robert Audley, 
who’s a-stayin’ at the Sun Inn in the village ; ’ and I 
teil$ him it's all right, as I’ve know’d the Sum evpr since 
I was a baby. So then he gives me the second letter 
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wliat’s got nothink wrote upon the envelope, and he gives 
me a five-pound note, accordin’ to promise ; and then 
he sav?, ‘ Good- day, and thank you for all jour trouble ; ’ 
and he gets into a .'.ccond-class carnage, ancf the last I 
sees of him is a face as white as a sheet of wntin’ paper, 
and a great patch ot stickin’ jdaster criss-crossed upon his 
forehead." 

“ Poor George ! poor George ! ” 

“ I wont back*to Andley, and went straight to the 
Sun Inn, and asked for you, mcanin’ to deliver both 
letters faithful, so help me God, then ; but the landlord 
told me as yoifd started off tW inoiiiiu’ for Loudon, 
and he didn’t know when you’d come back, and he didn’t 
know the name o’ the place where you h\*ed in London, 
though he said he thought it was in one o’ them Law 
Courts, such as Westminster Hall or Doctors’ Commons, 
or somethin’ like that. So what was I to dp ? I couldn’t 
send the letter by post, not kiiowin’ where to diiocl to, 
and I couldn't give it into your own hands, and I’d been 
told partikler not to lot anybody else know of it ; so I'd 
nothm’ to do but to wait and see if you come back, and 
bide my time for givin’ of it to you. 

“ I thought I’d go over to the Court in the evenin' 
'and see Pheebe, and find out from her when thcre’d be a 
chance of my seein’ her lady, for I know’d could 
manage it if she liked. So I didn’t go to work that day, 
though I ought to ha’ done, and I loung«!d and idled about 
until it was nigh upon dusk, and then I goes down to 
the meadows behind the Court, and there 1 finds Phoebe 
sure enough vwiiGn’ agen the wooden door in the wall, 
on the lookmt for me. 

“ Well, I went into the shrubbery witli her, and I was 
a-tumin’ towards the old well, for we’d been in the habit 
of sittin' upon the brickwork about it often of a summer’s 
evenin’ I but Phoebe comes over as pale as a glwst all of 
a sudden, and says, * Not there f not there ! ’ So I asks, 
' Why not there ?' and she answers as she don’t know, 
but she feels nervous like this evenin’, and she’s heerd as 
the well's haunted I tells her as that’s ^ a pack 0' 
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gammon, but she says, whether it is or whether it isn't, 
she won’t go agen the well. So we goes back to the gate, 
and she leans upon it, talkin’ to me. 

" I hadn’t been talkin’ to her long before I see there 
was something wrong with' her, and I told her as, much. 

” ‘ Well,' she says, ‘ I ain't quite myself this evenin’, 
for I liad a upset yesterday, and 1 ain’t got over it yet.’ 

“ ’ A upset,’ I says. ' You had a quarrel with your 
missus^ I suppose.’ 

"She didn’t answer me directly, but she smiled the 
queerest smile as ever I see, and presently she »ys, — 

" ‘ No, Luke, it weren’t nothin’ o’ mat kind ; and 
what’s more, nobody could be friendlier towards me than 
my lady ; she’d do anythink for me a’most ; and I think 
whether it was a bit o’ farming stock and furniture or 
such like, or whether it was the goodwill of a public-house, 
she wouldn’t refuse me anythink as I asked her.' 

" I couldn't make out this, for it was only a few days 
before as she'd told me her missus was selfish ^d ex- 
travagant, and we might wait a long time before we 
could get what we wanted from her. *■ 

" So I says to her, ‘ Why, this i$ rattier sudden like, 
Phmbe ; ’ and she says, ‘ Yes, it is sudden,’ and slie 
smiles igain, ju.it the same sort of smile as before. Upon' 
that I turns naund upon her sharp, and says, — 

" ‘ m tell yoq wliat it is, itty gal ; you’re a^keepin' 
somethink from me— sometliink you've been told, or 
aomethink you’ve found out ; and if you think you're 
a<goin* to 6y that game on with me, you’ll find you'ro 
very much mistaken ; aiid so I give yqu««wnin’,' 

" But she laughed it off Uke, ana Sajjws, ‘ Lor’, Luke, 
what could have put such fancies into your head ? ' 

" I sayts, ' tf I'vfc got fancies in my head it's you that 
hove put ’em tbera ; and I tell you once mote 1 won’t 
Stand no zumsense, it y<m want to keep secrets from 
tbe man as you're a%oin' to marry, you’d better mto/ 
sennebody e^ and ke^ secrets froiri nim, for you vt^’t 
dp it from me, and so f teU you.’ 

" 'Upon which she begins to whimper a bit, but I takes 
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iK> notice o’ that, but begins to question her about my 
lady. I had the lettei* marked with the pencil cross in 
my pocket, and I wanted to find out how I was to de- 
liver it. • 

" ‘ Perhaps other people cau keep secrets as well as 
you,' I said, 'and perhaps other people can make 
friends aS well as you. There wejre a gentleman came 
here to see your missus yesterday, wam’t there — a tall 
young gentleman with a brown beard ? ’ 

“ Instead of answering of me like a Christian, my 
cousin Phoebe bursts out a-cryin’, and wrings her hands, 
and goes on awful, until I’m dashed if I can make out 
what she’s up to. 

" But little by little I got it out of her, for I wouldn't 
sl^d no nonsense ; and she told me how she'd been 
sittin’ at work at the window of her little room, which 
was at the top of the house, right up in one of the gables, 
and overlooked the lime-WaUc and tlie shrubbery and 
the wall, when she see my lady walkin’ with a strange 
gentleman, and they walked together for a long time, 
until by-and-by they — — ” 

*' Stop,” cri^ Robert Audley, “ I know Jhe rest.” 

" Well, Phoebe told me all about what she see, and 
she told me as she’d met her lady almost directly after- 
wards, and somethink had passed between ’em, not much, 
but enough to let her missus know that thef servant what 
she looked down upon had found out that as would put 
her in that servant’s power to the 'last day of her life. 

" ‘ And she is in my power, Luke,’ saj^ Phoebe, ' and 
she’ll do anything in the worIcLfor us if we keep her 
secret,’ T • ^ 

“So you see both my Indy AncHey and her maid 
thought as the gentleman as I’d seem safe of! by the 
London train was lyin’ dead at the befitom of the well. 
If I was to give the letter they’d find wt the contraiiy 
of this, and if I was to give the lettef', Phoebe and me 
■would lose the chance of gettin’ starts in life by her 
missus. ^ , 

“ So I fcep' the letter and* k«p* my seerrt, and my 
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lady Icpp’ her’n. E«t I tliought if she arted liberal by 
me, and give me the money I wanted, free like, I’d tell 
licr everything and make her mind easy. 

“ But shs^ didn’t. Whatever she give me she throw’d 
me as if I’d been a dog. WTicnevcr she spoke, to me, 
she spoke as she might have spoken to a dog ; and a 
dog siic couldn’t abide the sight on. There was no 
word in her mouth that was too bad for me. There was 
no toss as she could give her head that was too proud 
and sconiful for me ; and my blood bDed agen her, and 
I kep’ my secret, and let her keep her’n. 1 opened the 
two letters and I lead ’em, but I couldn’t make much 
sense out of ’em, and I hid ’em away ; and not a crea- 
ture but me has seen ’em until this night.” 

I.uke Marks had finished his story, and lay quietly 
enough, exhausted by having talked so long. He watched 
Robert Audley’s face, fully expecting some reproof, some 
grave lecture ; for he had a vague consciousness that he 
had done wrong. » 

But Robert did not lecture him ; he had no fancy for 
an office which he did not think himself fitted to perform. 

“ The clergyman will talk to him and comfort him 
when he comes to-morrow morning,” Mr. Audley thought ; 
“ and if the poqr creature needs a sermon it will come 
better from his Ups than from mine. What should I say 
to,, him ? His sin has recoiled ujion his own head ; for 
had my lady’s mind been set at ease, the Castle Inn 
would not have been burned down. "UTio shall dare to 
try and order his own life after this ? Who can fail to 
recognize God’s hand iniithis strange story ? " 

He thought very humbly of the dtiquetions he had 
made and acted upon. He remembered how implicitly 
he had trusted in the pitiful light of his own reason ; 
but he was comforted by remembering also that he had 
tried simply and honestly to do his duty, faithfully aUke 
to the dead and to the living. 

Robert Audley sat until long after daybreak with the 
sick man, who fell into a heavy slumber a short time 
after he had finished his'etoty. The old woman had 
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duzed condortlibly throughout her sous confessiou. 
Phoebe was asleep upon the press bedstead in the room 
below ; so the young barrister was the only watcher. 

He could not sleep ; he could only think ai the slor j 
he had He could only J:hank Cod foi his Ineud's 

preservation, and pray that he might be able to go to 
Clara Talboys and say* “ Your brother st J1 lives, and 
has been found/* 

Phoebe came upstairs at eight o'clock, leady to take 
her place by the sick man, and Robeit Audley went 
away to get a bed at the Sun Inn. He had had no 
more comfortable rest than such odd snatches of sleep 
as are to be got in railway carnages and on board steamers 
during the last three nights^ and he was completely worn 
out. It was nearly dusk when he awoke out of a long, 
dreamless slumber and dressed hiniself before dining in 
the little sitting-room in which he and George had sat 
toother six months before. 

The V landlord waited upon him at dinner, and told 
him that Luke Marks had died at five o'clock that after- 
noon. He went off rather sudden like," the man said, 
“ but very quiet." 

Robert Audley wrote a long letter that evening, ad- 
tiressed to Madame Taylor, care of Monsieur Val, Ville- 
brumeuse — a long letter in which he told the wretched 
woman who had borne so many names, and was to bear 
a false one for the rest of her life, the story that tne 
dying man had told him. * 

It maj^ be some comfort to her to hear that her 
husband did ncit perish in bia youth by her wicked 
hand," he thoti^t, "if her selfish soul can hold any 
sentiment of pity or sorrow for others." 



CHAPTER XLI.» 

RESTORED. 

ClarA Talboys returned to Dorsetshire to tell her fether 
that his only son had sailed for Australia upon the 
ninth of September, and that it was most probable he 
yet lived, and would return to •claim the forgiveness of 
the father he had never very particularly injured, excejpt 
in the matter of having made that terrible matrimonial 
mistake which had exercised so fatal an influence upon 
his youth. 

Mr. HarcoUrt Talboys was fairly nwiplussed, Junius 
Brutus had never been placed in such a posinoif as 
this, and seeing no way of getting out of tlus dilemma 
by acting after his favourite model, Mr. Talboys wsfe 
fam to be natural for once in his life, and to confess 
^t be had suffered much uneasmess and pain of mind 
about his only son since his conversation with Robert 
Audley, and that he would be heartily glad to take his 
poor boy to his arms whenever he sruTuld return to 
wgland. But when was he likdy to mtum ? and hou^ 
wAs he to be communicated with ? tmt ttras fhe ques- 
tion. Robert Audley temembQted the advertisement 
which he had caused to be inserted in the Melbourne 
and Sydney If George had re-entered either 

dty ahve^ how it that no notice had ever been taken 
of ihat advertisement ? Was it liycely his friend would 
be indiderent to his tmeasiness? IM then, again, it 
^ajust posdble that George Talboys hadiifi happemd 
to see thi^ advertisement; and as he md travelled 
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under a feigned^ name, neither his fellow-passengers nor 
the captain of the vessel would have been able to identify 
him with the person advertised for. What was to be 
done ? Must they wait patiently till George g^ew weary 
of his exde and returned to the friends who loved him ? 
or were tnere any means to be taken by which his return 
might be hastened ? Robert Audley was at fault. Per- 
haps in the unspeakable relief of mind which he had 
experienced upon •the discovery of his friend’s escape 
he was unable to look beyopd the one fact of that provi- 
dential preservation. 

In this state of mind he went down to Dorsetshire to 
pay a visit to Mr. Talboys, who had given wa;^ to a 
perfect torrent of generous dmpulses, and had gone so 
far as to invite his son’s friend to share the prim hospi- 
tality of the square, red-brick mansion, 

Mr, Talboys had only two sentiments upon the sub- 

i 'ect of George’s story : one was a natural relief and 
lappiness in the thought that his son had been saved ; 
the other was an eame.st wish that my lady had been 
his wife, and that he might thus hsve had me pleasure 
of ftiaking a signal example of her, 

“ It is not for me to blame you, Mir. Audley,” he said, 
for having smuggled this guilty woman out of the reach 
of justice, and thus, as I may say, paltered with the laws 
of your country. I can only remark that, had the lady 
fallen into my hands, she would have been very differently 
treated.” 

It was in the middle of April when Robert Audley 
found himself oqoe more under those black fir trees be- 
neath which his wJndering thoughts had so often strayed 
since his first meeting with Clara Talboys. There wefe 
primroses and early violets in the hedges now, and the 
streanws, which upon his first visit Imd'^been hard and 
frost-bound as the heart of Hareourt Talboys, had thawed 
H]ce that gentleman, and ran merrffy under the blade- 
tten hushes ia. th« capricious April sunshine. 

Robert bid a prim bedroom and an uncomprom!»' 
iug dmssmgf » room allotted to him in ^ square 
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hou«;c. He woke every morning to find himself reposing 
on a metallic spring mattress which always gave him the 
idea oi sleeping upon some musical instrument, arid to 
see the sfin glaring in upon him through the square 
white blinds, and lighting up the two lacquered urns 
which adorned the foot of his blue iron bedstead, until 
they blazed like two tiny brazen lamps of the Roman 
period. 

A visit to Mr, Harcourt Talboys was perhaps rather 
more like a return to boyhood and boarding-school than 
is quite consonant with the Sybarite\s view of human 
enjoyment. There were the same curtamless windows, 
and nanow strips of bedside carpet ; the same clanging 
bell in the early morning; the same uncompromising 
servants filing into a Jong dining-room to assist at perhaps 
the same prayers ; and there was altogether rather too 
much of the ‘‘ private academy for the sons of gentlemen 
preparing for the church and the army” in the Talboys's 
establishment. 

But if the square-built, red-brick mansion had been 
the palace of Armida, and the prim, linen- jacketed man 
represented by a legion of houris, Robert Audlcy cotld 
have scarcely seemed better satisfied wth his entertain- 
ment. • * 

He awok^ to the sound of the clanging bell, and made 
his toilet in the cruel early morning sunshine, which is 
bright without being cheerful, and makes you ^nk with- 
out making you warm. He emulated Mr. Harcourt 
Talboys in the matter of shower-baths and cold water, 
and emerged prim and blue as that gcmtlcman himself 
as the clock in the haU struck seven, w join the master 
of the house in his ante-breakfast constitutional under 
the fir trees in the stiff plantation. 

But there was generally a third person who assisted 
in these constitutiwal promenades, and that third per^n 
was Clara Talboys, who used to walk by her father^s side, 
more beautiful than the morning— for mat was sometimes 
dull and cloudy, while she was always freskiOnd bright 
a bioad-leaved straw hat and flappina titte ribbons, 
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one quarter of an inch of which Mr. Audlcy would have 
esteemed a prouder decoration than ever adorned a 
favoured creature’s button-hole. 

Al)scnt George was often talked of in thAe inoniing 
walks, and Robert Audley seldom took his place at the 
long breakfast- table without n'lnenibering the morning 
upon which he had first sat in that room, telling his 
friend’s story, and hating Clara Talboys for her cold 
self-possession. He knew her better now, and knew 
that she was one of tlie most noble and beautiful of 
women. But had she yet discovered how dear she was 
to her brother’s* friend ? Robert used to wonder somo- 
tiraes if it were })Ossible that he had not yet betrayed 
himself ; if it could be possible that the love which made 
her very presence a magical influence to him had failed 
to make itself known by some inadvertent glance, by 
some unconscious faltering in the voice that seemed to 
take another tone when he addressed her. 

The dull life in the square-built house was only relieved 
now and then by a stiff dinner-party, at which a few 
country people assembled to bore each othci by mutual 
ectnsent, and by occasional inroads of morning caliei-s, 
who took the drawing-room by storm, and held it for 
^ about an hour, to the utter discomfiture ol Mr. Audley. 
That gentleman nourished sentiments of pc^culiar ma- 
levolence upon the subject of the fresh-coloured young 
country^ squires, who generally appealed with tlieir 
mammas and sisters upon these occasions. It was im- 
possible, of course, that these young men could come 
within the radius of Clara*s btown eyes without falling 
wildly in love with her, and it was impossible, therefore, 
that Robert Audley could do otlierwisc than furiously 
hate them as impertinent rivals and interlopers. He was 
jealous of anybody and everybody who came within the 
region inhabited by those calm brown eyes ; jealous of a 
fat widower of eight-and*forty ; of an elderly baronet 
with purple whishers ; of the old women about the neigh- 
bourhood whom Clara Talboys visited and ministered 
to i of flowers in the conservatory^ which occupied 
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so much of her time and distracted her attention from 

him> 

At first they were very ceremonious towards each other, 
and were ohly familiar and friendly upon the one subject of 
George’s adventures ; but little by little a pleasant inti- 
maw arose between them, and before the first three weeks 
of Robert’s visit had elapsed. Miss Talbo 3 « made him 
happy by taking him seriously in hand and lectiiring him 
on the purposeless life he had led so long, and the little 
use he had made of the talents and opportunities that 
had been given to him. 

How pleasant it was to be lectured by the woman he 
loved 1 How pleasant it was to humiliate himself and 
depreciate himself before her ! How delightful it was 
to get such splendid opportunities of hinting that if his 
lif^ had been sanctified by an object, he might indeed 
have striven to be Something better than an idle H&imtr 
upon the smooth 'pathways tW have no particular goal ; 
that, blessed by the lies which would have given a smemn 
paipose to every hour of ^s existence, he might indeed 
have fought the battle earnestly and unflinchingly, He 
generally wound up with a gloomy insinuation to Ihe 
effect that it was probable he would finish his career by 
dropping quietly over the e^ of the Temple Gardeni 
Sspme afternoon, when the river was bright and placid 
in the low sunlight, and the little children had gone home 
to their teas. • I 

“ Do you think I can read French novels and smoke 
mild Turkish until I am three-score-and-ten, Miss Tal- 
boys ? " he asked. '* Do you think ^Sft ^re will not 
come a day in which my meerschauira will be foul, and 
the French novels more than usua% stupid, and life 
altogether such a dismal monotony that I shall want to 
get rid of it somehow or other ? ” ' 

, I am sorry to say that while this iQrpitMxiticiil young 
' barrister was holding forth in this despondent way, he 
bad mentally sold off his bachelor possessions, mdoohig 
all Michel levy’s publications and ‘half solid 

silver-mounted meetsihaums, pensioned MlNi. MalUp»y« 
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and laid out two or three thousand pounds in the pur- 
chase of a few acres of verdant shrubbery and sloping 
Wn, embosomed amid which there shotud be a la^ty 
epUage ornie, whose rustic casements shoidd glimmer 
oyt of bowers of myrtle and qlematis to see themselves 
reflected in the purple bosom of a lake. 

pf course Clara Talboys was far from discovering the 
drft of these melancholy lamentations. She recom- 
m^ded Mr. Audl^y to read hard and think seriously of 
his I profession, and begin life in real earnest. It was a 
hard, dry sort of existence perhaps which she recom- 
raeiided ; a life of serious work and application in which 
he ^ould strive to be useful to his lellow-creatures and 
win a reputation for himself. Mr. Audlcy almost made 
a wry face at the thought of such a barren prospect. 

“ I’d do all that,” he thought, “ and do it earnestly, 
if I could be sure of a reward for my labour. If slie would 
accept ray re^tation when it was won, and support me 
in the struggle by her beloved companionship. But 
what if she sends me away to fight tlie battle, and marrifcs 
some hulking country squire directly I am gone ? 

■’Being naturally of a vacillating and dilatory dispo.sl- 
tioUk there is no saying how long Mr. Audley might have 
* kept his secret, fearful t 6 speaK and break the charm of 
that uncertainty which, though not always hopeful, was 
very seldom quite despairing, had not he been hurried 
by the impulse of an unguarded moment into a full con- 
fession of the truth. ^ 

He had stayed five weeks at Grange Heath, and felt 
that he could not, in common decency, stay any longer. 
So he packed nil portmanteau one peasant May morn- 
ing, and announced his departure. 

Mr. Talboys was not the sort of man to utter any pas- 
sionate lamentations at the prospect of losii^ his guest, 
but he expressed himself with a cool cordiality vdiich 
served with him as the strongest demonstration of friend* 
sMp. • 

’’ We got on very well together, Mr. Audley,” he 
said, ” and you have been pleased to appear sufficiently 
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happy in the quiet routine ol oui oiderly household > 
nay, more, you iiave conformed to our httle domest^ 
relations ui a manner which I cannot retiain Irojn 
saying I tjikc as an especial tomplunenl to myself." 

Rolieit bowed. How thankful he was to tlie Piof^i- 
donee which had never suftered him to oversleep fiie 
signal of the clanging bell, or led him away beyond tlie 
ken of clocks at the horn ol Mr. Talboys’s Imicheon. 

“ I trust as wo have got on so lemarkably well logetljer,” 
Mr. Talboys resumed, “ you wiU do me the honour of 
repeating your vhit to Dorsclshhe whenever you feel 
inclined. You will find plenty of sport amongst my 
farriK, and you will meet with every politeness and at- 
tention from my tenants, if you like to bring your gun 
with you.” 

Robert responded most heartily to these friendly over- 
tures. He declared that there was no earthly occupa- 
tion that was more agreeable to him than jkirtridge shoot- 
ii^, and tljat he should be only too delighted to avail 
himself of the privilege so kin^y offered to liim. He 
could not help glahcing towards Clara as he said this. 
The perfect hds droojied a little over the brovm ey^s, 
and the faintest shadow of a blush iilumiuated tlio beau- 
tiful face. 

But this was the young barrister’s last day in Elysium, 
and there must be a dreary interval of days and nights 
and weeks and months before the first of September would 
giv» him an c.’ccuse for returning to Dorsetshire—^ dreary 
interval wliich fresh - coloured young squires, or fat 
widowers of cight-and-forty might use to his disadvan- 
tage. It was rro wonder, therefore, that fie contemplated 
this dismal prwpect wiUr moody despair, and was bad 
conapany for Miss Talboys that mornitrg. 

But in the evening, after dinner, when the sun was low 
in the west, and Harcourt Talboys had retired to his 
libttuy for the airangement of some judicial business with 
his lawyer and a tenant fanner, Mr. Awdley grew a little 
more agreeable. Ho stoo4 by Clara’s, side in one of the 
long windows of the drawing-room, watching the shadows 
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deepening in the sky and the rosy western light growing 
Tos cr as the day died out. He could not hdp enjoying 
^at quiet iiU*h 4 He^ though the shadow of the next rnotn- 
ing's express which was to carry him away lo London 
loomed darkly across the path'jivay of his joy. He could 
not help being happy in her presence — forgetful of the 
j)ast, reckless of the future. 

They talked of the one subject which was rdways a 
bond of union between them. They talked of her last 
brother George,^ She spoke of him in a very melancholy 
tone this evening. How could she be otherwise than 
sad, remembering that if he lived — and she was not even 
sure of that — he was a lonely wanderer far away from all 
who loved him, and carrying the memory of a blighted 
life wherever he went ? In the ^ombre twilight stillness 
she spoke of him thus, with her hands clasped and the 
tears trembling in her eyes. 

** I cannot think how papa can be so resigned to my 

S >or brother's absence," she said, " for he does love hini, 
r. Audley; even you must have seen lately that he 
does love him. But I cannot think how he can so quietly 
submit to his absence. If I were a man, I would go to 
Australia and find him, and bring him back — if he was 
•still to be found among the living," she added in a lower 
voice. 

She turned her face away from Rolx^rt, and looked out 
towards the darkening sky. He laid his hand upon her 
arm. It trembled in spite of him, and his voice trembled 
too as he spoke to her. 

Shall I go to look for your brother ? " he said. 

You ! " Slic* turned her head and looked at him 
earnestly through her tears. " You, Mr. Audley t Do 
you think that I could ask you to make such a sacrifice 
for me, or for tliose 1 love ? 

And do you think, Clara, that I should think any 
sacrifice too great if it were made for you ? Do you 
think there is any voyage I would refuse to take if I 
knew that you would welcome me when I came home, 
and thanked me for having served you fsdthftdly 1^ 1 
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will go from one end of the continent of Anstralia to the 
other to look for your brother, if you please, Clara, and 
will never return alive unless I bring liim with me, ana 
will take my chance of what reward you shall give raft 
for my labour.” 

Her head w^s bent, ana it was some moments before 
she answered him. 

” You are very good and generous, Mr. Audley,” she 
said at last, “ and I feel this offer toes much to be able 
to thank you for it. But — what you speak of could 
never be. By what right could I accept such a sacrifice ? ” 

" the right which makes me yous bbunden slave 
for ever and for ever, whether you will or no. By the 
r^ht of the love I bear you, Clara,” cried Mr. Audley, 
dropping on his knees — ^rather awkwardly, it must be 
confess^— and covering a soft little hand, which he had 
found half hidden among the folds of a silken dress, with 
passionate kisses. 

” I lovi you, Clara,” he sai^, " I love you. You may 
call for your father, and have me turned out of the house 
this moment, if you like ; but I shall go on loving you 
all the same : and I shall love you for ever and ever, 
whether you will or no.” 

f The little hand was drawn away from his, but not with • 
a sudden or angry gesture, and it rested for one moment 
ligh% and tremulously upon his dark hair. 

” Qara, Clara 1 " he murtnnred in a low, pleading voice, 

" shall I go to Australia to look for your brother ? " 

There was no answer. _ But then what need was there 
of any answer ? There is scarcely anything more deli- 
cious than silence in such cases. fever^iAoment of hesi- 
tation is a tacit avowal, every pause is a tender con- 
fession. 

” Shall we both go, dearest ? Shall we go as man and 
wife ? Shall we go together, my dear love, and bring 
onr brother back between us ? ” , 

• * • « • * « 

Mr. Harcourt Talbc^ coming into the lamp-Ut mom 
a quarter of an hour afterwards found Rob^ Audley 
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alone, and had to listen to a revelation which very much 
surprised him. Like all self-sufficient people, ne was 
tolerably blind to everything that happened under his 
nose, and he had fully believed that his own society, and 
the Spartan rejgularity of liis. household, had been tne 
attractions which had made Dorsetshire delightful to 
his guest. 

He was rather disappointed, therefore; but he bore 
his disappointmeat pretty well, ahd expressed a placid 
and rather stoical satisfaction at the turn which affairs 
had taken. , 

“ I have only one more point upon which I w^sh to 
obtain your consent, my dear sir," Robert said, when 
almost everything had been pleasantly settled. “ Our 
honeymoon trip, with your permission, will be to Aus- 
tralia.” , 

Mr. Talboys was taken aback by this. He brushed 
something like a tearful mist away froth his hard gray 
eyes as he offered Robert his hand. “ You are going to 
look for my son," he said. “ Bring me back my boy, 
and I will freely forgive you for having robbed me of 
nfy daughter.” 

So Robert Audley went back to London, to surrender 
’ his chambers in Fig-tree Court, and to make all due in- 1 
quiries about such Australian-bound vessels as sailed 
from Liverpool in the month of"Jime. He went back a 
new man, with new hopes, new cares, new prospects, new 
purposes ; with a life that was so entirely changed that 
he ^ked out upon a world in which everything wore a 
radiant and rogy aspect, and wondered how it could ever 
have seemed suefi a dull, neutral-tinted universe. 

He had lu^red until after luncheon at Grange Heathy 
and it was in the dusky twilight that he entered the shady 
Temple courts and found his way to his chambers. He 
found Mrs. Maloney scrubbing the stairs, as was her wont 
upon a Saturday evening, and he had to make his way 
upward amidst ^ atmosphere of soapy steam that made 
the banisters greasy under his toueh. 

“ There^s lots of letthers, yer honour,” the laundress 
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said as she rose from her knees and flattened Jierself against 
the wall to enable "Robeit to pass Ixer, and there’s some 
parcels, and there’s a gentleman which has called ever 
S0 many times, and is waitin’ to-night, for I towld hitn 
you’d written to me to saj; your looms were to be airred.” 

Very good, Mrs. M. ; you may get me some diniier 
and a pint of sherry as soon as you like, and see that my 
Inggage is all right, if you please.” 

He walked quietly up to his room toisee who his visitor 
was. He was not likely to be anybody of consequence. 
A ilun, perhaps ; for Mr. Audley had left his affairs in 
the wildest confusion when he ran off in answer to Mr. 
Talbo5^*s invitation, and had been much too high up in 
the sublinie heaven of love to remember any such sub- 
lunary matters as unsettled tailors’ bills. 

He opened the door of his sitting-rooni and walked in. 
The canaries were singing their farewell to the setting 
sun, and the faint yellow light was flickering upon the 
geranium leaves. The visitor, whoever he was, sat with 
his back to tlie window and his head bent upon his breast. 
But he started to his feet as Robert Audley entered the 
room, and the young man uttered a great cry of delight 
and surorise, and opened his arms to his lost friend 
George Talboys. • 

Mrs. Maloney had to fetch more wine and more dinner 
from the tavern which she honoured with her patronage, 
and the tWo young men sat deep into the night by the 
hearth which had so long been lonely. 

We know how much Rotert had to tell. He louclxed 
lightly and tenderly upon that subject ^which he knew 
was cruelly painful to his friend ; he %aSd very little of 
the wretched woman who was wearing out the remnant 
of her wicked life in the quiet suburb of the forgotten 
Bd^ian city. 

George Talboysapoke very briefly of that sunny seventh 
of September upon which he had left his friend sleeping 
by the trout-^stream, while he went to aecuse his false wife 
of that conspiracy which had well-nigh broke his heart. 

God knows that from the moment in which 1 sank 
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into the black pit, knowing the treacherou 3 hand that 
had sent me to what might have been my death, mv 
chief thought was of the safety of the woman who had 
betrayed me. I fell upon my leet upon a mass ot slush 
and mile; but my shoiiMer u^as bruised and my arm 
broken against the side of the well, J was stunned and 
dazed for a few minutes, but I roused myself by an clfort, 
for I felt that the atmosphere I breathed was deadly. 1 
had my Australian, experiences to help me in my peril, 
and I could climb hke a cat. The stones of which the 
well was built were rugged and irregular, and I was able 
to work my way upwards by planting rny feet in the 
interstices of the stones, and icstmg my back at times 
against the opposite side of the well, helping myself as 
well as I could with my hands, though one aim was 
crippled. It was hard work. Bob, and it seems strange 
enough that a man who had long professed lum^^elf weary 
of his life should take so much trouble to preserve it. I 
think I must have been working upwards of half an hour 
before I got to the top ; I know the time seemed an eter- 
nity of pain and peril. It was impossible for me to leave 
the* place until after dark without being observed, so I 
hid myself behind a clump of lauiel bushes, and lay down 
en the grass, faint and exhausted, to wait for nightfall. 
The man who found me there told you the fcst, Robert.** , 

“ Yes, my poor old fiiend — yes, he told me all.*' 

" But he could not tell you that I changed my mind 
after giving him that letter for you, and determined to 
bid my best friend good-bye before I left England. 1 
came to Fig-tree Court early on the morning of the ninth, 
and knocked half a dozen times at the door of the cham- 
bers ; but there was no answer, the door was locked, and 
I gave up the attempt in despair, thinking that j*ou had 
not returned to London.** 

George had not been to Australia after all. He had 
gone on board the Victoria Regia, but had afterwards 
exchanged his berth for one in another vessel belongmg 
to the same owners, and h^d gone to New York, where 
he had stayed as long he could support the weariness 
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of his exile ; as long as he could endure the loneliness 
of an existence which separated him from every friend 
he had ever known. 

“ Jonathan was very kind to me. Bob," he said ; " I 
had enough money to enable me to get on pretty well in 
my own quiet way, and 1 meant to have started on the 
Californian gold-fields to get more when that was gone. 
I might have made plenty of friends had I pleased, but 
I carried the old bullet in my breast, and what S 3 nnpathy 
could I liave with men who knew nothing of my ^ef ? 
I yearned for the strong grasp of your hand. Bob ; the 
friendly touch of the hand which had guided me through 
the darkest passage of my life." 



CHAPTER XLII. 

AT PEACE. 

Two years liave passed since the May twilight in which 
Robert found his old friend, and Mr. Audjey’s dream of 
a fairy cottage has been realized between Teddington 
Locks and Hamilton Bridge, where, amid a little forest 
of foliage, there is a fantastical dwelling-place of rustic 
woodwork, whose latticed windows look out upon the 
river. Here, amongst the lilies and the rushes on the 
sloping bank, a brave boy of eight years old plays with 
a toddling baby who peeps wondcringly from its nurse’s 
arms at that other baby in the purple depth of the quiet 
water. 

Mr. Audley has had his first brief, and has distinguished 
himself in the great breach of promise case of Hobbs v. 
Nobbs^ wherein he convulsed the Court by his deliciously 
comic rendering of the faithless Nobbs’s amatoiy cor- 
respondence. The handsome, dark-eyed boy is Master 
George Talboys, who declines musa at Eton, and fishes 
for tadpoles in jfhe clear water under the spreading um- 
brage beyond th<? ivied walls of his academy. But he 
comes very often to the fairy cottage to see his father, 
who lives there with his sister and his sister’s husband, 
and he is very happy with his uncle Robert, his aunt 
Clara, and the pretty baby who has just begun to toddle 
on the smooth lawn that slopes down to the water’s brink, 
upon which there Is a little Swiss boathouse .and landing- 
stage where Robert and George moor their slender 
wherries. 
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Other people c'omc to the cottage near Teddington — 
a bright, nierr}'-liearted giil, and a eray-bearded gentle- 
man, who ha^ biirvived the trouble of his life, and battled 
with it aa^a Chiistian should. 

It IS moio tlian a year sjnee a Idack-edged letter, written 
upon foreign paper, came to Robert Audley, to announce 
the death of a ccTtain Madame Ta^dor, who had expired 
peacefully at Villebrumeube, dying after a long illness, 
which Monsieur Val desciibed as a maiadie de langtieur. 

Another visitor comes to the cottage iu this blight 
summer of 1861 — a frank, generous-heai ted young man, 
who tosses the baby, and plays with Gcorgey, and is espe- 
cially great in the management of the boats, which are 
never idle when Sir Harry Towers is at Teddington. 

There is a pretty rustic smoking-room over the Swiss 
boathouse, in which the gentlemen sit and ^smokc in the 
summer evenings, and whence they are summoned by 
Clara and Alicia to dunk tea, and eat strawberries and 
cream undei a noble old mulberry tree ui)on the lawn. 

Audley Court is shut up, and a grim old housekeeper 
reigns paramount in the mansion wliich my lady's ring- 
ing laughter once made musical. A cm lam liangs befoie 
the pre-Raphaelite portrait, and the blue mould which 
artists dread gathers upon the Wouvennans and Poussins, 
the Cuyps and Tintoiettos. The house is often shown 
to inquisitive visitois, though the baronet is not infoimed 
of that fact, and people adiniie my lady's rooms, and 
ask many ciuestions about the pretty, fair-haired woman 
who died abroad. 

Sir Michael has no fan(> to return^ to the familiar 
dweUiug-place iu which he once drctoit a brief dream 
of impossible happiness, lie has taken up his abode in 
London imtil Alicia shall be Lady Towers, when he is to 
remove to a house he has lately bought in Hertfordshire, 
on the borders of his son-in-law's estate. George Talboys 
is very happy with his sister and his old friend. He is a 
young man yet, and it is not quite impossible that he may 
by-and-by find some one who will be able to console him 
for the past. That dark story of the past fades little by 
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little every daj% and there may come a time in which 
the shadow my lady's wickedness has cast upon the young 
man’s life will utterly vanish away. 

The meerschaums and the Trench novels have been 
presented to a young Templar, with whom Robert Auriley 
had been fnonclly m his bachelor days, and Mrs. Maloney 
lias a little pension paid quarterly foi her care of the 
canaries and geraniums. 

I hoix‘ no one viill take objection to my story because 
the end of it leaves the good peoj)le all happy and at 
jxace. If my experience of life has not been very long, 
It has at least l>een manifold, and I can safely subscribe 
to that which a mightv king and a great philosopher 
declaied, when he said tliat neither the expencmee of his 
youth nor age had ever shown him the righteous l<^r- 
saken, nor hj^ scod begging their bread.” 


THE END. 


TKINTFU IN GPKAl BRITAIN. 



NELSON’S LIBRARY. 

■jHIHIIIIIlin The Best Contemporary 
Copyright Fiction in as good 
^ form as the average 6/- 
“ library ” novel, but incompa- 
pmiy^Qn rably neater, more pleasant to 
I _ _ . handle and read. 


NOTES. ON THE ^ 
MOST RECENT VOLUMES. 

THE WAGfeS OF SIN. Luca* Malet. 

The publication of “The Wages of Sin ” brought “ Lucas Malet 
(Mrs. St, I#eg<ilr Harrison) into the front rank of contemporary 
novelists. The Guardian wrote on its appearance : “In remind- 
ing society that wages have to be paid by those who sin, and that 
those wages do not, as a rule, end with the sinner, Lucas Malet 
has given us a powerfully moral, as well as a most striking and 
original novel.** 

“ tfndauhtsdly one of the most powerful furvels of the day ,** — 

St. James's Gazette. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

Sir. Gilbert Padeer. 

In An Adventurer of the North” Sir Gilbert Parker chronicles 
the last adventures of Pierre, that most whimsical and delightful 
of voyageurs. All lovers of good romance will appreciate this 
collection of tales, where the mystery of great spaces and far rivers 
is reproduced with a skill and a knowledge that in this special 
domain have never been equalled. 

** A wonderfully vivid and striking of immensi^ of 
Canadian scenery and of the fascination of the life in it ,** — 

ATHENi»EUM. 
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MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, AND THE BEAU- 
TIFUL LADY. Booth Tarkington. 

The play of Monsieur Beaucaire has given Mi. Lewis Waller one 
of the nnest parts, and has been hailed as the successful 
romantic drama of our generation. But the novel from which it 
is taken is as dramatic as the play ; indeed, since a good tale is 
more substantial than a drama, it is the more satisfying entertain- 
ment of the two. 

WOCDSIDE F^RM. Mw. W. K. ClitforA 

A pleasant stoiy of country life which ends as happily with 
marriage bells as any old melodrama. The religious conflict be- 
tween an austere Puritanism and a more broad -mimled creed within 
one househdlJ has never been more reasonably and wisely por- 
trayed. Mr. Garratt is probably the best “bounder” in modern 
fiction, and the heroine, Margaret Vincent, and her mother are in 
thtj^ diflerent ways fresh and d^ightfiil studies. 

^ This fim story ^ so simple of outlim^ hut so subtle in dealing 
with hitman hearts^ and beautiful in the delineation of one 
womafis character f — WORtD. 

THE CXH'OPUS. Frank Norris. 

Frank Norris, whose early death a few jji^ars ago deprived the 
English-speaking world of one of Its most brilliant novelists, 
• planned out a gieat trilogy of stories in which was to be 
told the epic of the wheat The first dealt with its production 

^ in California ; the second with its distribution, and more especially 
with the Chicago wheat pit ; the third was to have for its subject 
its consumption as bread in some village in the Old World. The 
third, owing to his death, was never written, but the present 
, volume represents the first of the trilogy. It tells with amazing 
vividness of the struggles of the wheal-grower, and more especially 
his war with the Railway Trust 

THE PIT. Frank Nonk 

The second part of the gicat epic of the wheat ^ Like the author 
of “ The Jungle,” Frank Norns was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness agamst tyranny and corruption; but he was first and 
foremost a brilliant story-teller. The romantic Interest of his 
work is at least as strong as its moral and political significance* 

In his recent volume of Essays, ** Throu^ the Magic Door,” 
Sir A. Conan Doyle wrote ITicre was Frank Norris, a man 
who had in hiill, I think, the seeds of spreatness more than almost 
any living writer. His ^ Pit* seemed to me one sf the finest 
American novels f 
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THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. 

C. J. Cutclitfe Hyne. 

T}*e creator of ‘‘Captain Kettle” and otlier piij;ture!»que heroes 
beyond the reach of ordinal y cnticisui. He lias attained that 
va^t public which knows little of most writers, but knows all 
about “ SherJock lloline^.” and “ Captain Kettle.’' Romance as 
simple and direct as Mi. CuLcUfie Hyiie’s appeals to eveiy man 
who has a spice u< adventure in his soul. 1\ bhc interest has been 
lOUscd by the Leinoine case in the Paris courts, where an 
inventor claimed to have discovered the art of making marketable 
diamonds. Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s stoiy telW of an older recipt —that 
of the astiologer Raymond Lully— which is engraved on the wall of 
a tomb in the Balearic Islands. How the recipe is found and lost 

is the theme of one of the most bieathless of modern romances. 

* 

A LAME DOG’S DIARY. Miss Macnaughtan. 

A book which has been hailed on all sides as the new Cranjord, 
An ofhcei, hailly wounded at Mugersfontcin, goes t#a country 
village to lecover health, and in his convalescence has leisure 
to observe the little comedies of the place. No better pictme 
(.tf the humourb of a narrow society has been done in our times, 
and the observation is as kindly as it is direw'd. Readers will 
find it not less delightful than Chfhtina ^PKab. 

“.Vo eniirtly an enteitainment While h ton 

itantly reminds us of* Cianfordf it is not oveintihelmed by com- 
J>ar/son -with A/n, G'aihe/fs ma^terptetef* - -SpectaIor, 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. 

C. N. and A. M. Wiliiamson. 

Mr. and Mrs- Williamson ha\e invented a new kind of romance. 
Tlfc motor car h its piv<^t, ami the whole of Europe its area. A 
bieuthlcs-s tale of love and adventure is iniei woven with u charm* , 
lUg itineiaiy of the most beaulilul Alpine valleys* 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. , W. W. Jacob. 

This is tfie best collection of Mr. Jacobs^ tales. The title story 
is an admirable s|)ecimeii of his humoui, and the book contains also 
y/fo Monhey's /hw, which shows his mastery over the gruesome. 

“jtfrV new volume^ ‘ The Lady of the Bargef wilt a^^suredly 
not lessen his reputation. The first itory^ which ^ifives its name 
to the volume^ is an excellent bit of foaling; and in p^uesome 
horror the Stoiy of * The Monkefs Paw 9 os talisman which may 
grant three wishes^ is singularly powerful^^> It is perhaps the gem 
of the volume , but alt the stories are and the book is one to 
be commended and recommen ledf -AxakNiSUM* 
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WHITE FANG. jack London. 

Mr. Taels London*' Calt of iht XVtfd hi a irputation moie 
^orla wule than any ll 0 ^cl of mtnt \cais It fold 4>fa dr>j:; that 
borame a*wolf. IVhtfo ) an Tj exactly tlie mn verse, and tclh 
of a woK tint becotnos \ house dop The second stvidv of '\Mld 
life IS no less powerful thin the first, and U Ins the advantaj^e 
of a happier endinp * 

A tna^ieiptere of t*\ hnd 7i jf 7 ' doe^ mf su^pa 

fhe mo^t fiai\ of M) A ////;/ ’’r :^fn7U *’ St \k 

A pmo of votl shoo in:^ tcaflv tnuo'^tn^ (vr ’ TRinnsri 

SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. “Q” 

^ *‘Q.’ is a direr t juhcntoi of tb( Sir ten tn tradition, md tliu 
V undoubiedlv his finest work. It is i stors of the ciphtei nth 
century m ( orsi a, and no more palHnt and jrh cniurnus roinnice 
has been published in modern day*'. 

** Really a splendid hooky for the adventme^ are iho^e of ht in^ 
feophy full of humanity and humouf^ and it hi h* rtc nad tf me 
lost tn tty foryettmef the outndt itorld ” I ) vi i \ Tf T FfiR Ai H. 

** * Qh'^ finest a(hei*ement ” — Speciator. 

THE MAN FROM AMERICA. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

Tins ‘^sentimental comedy** telK of an old French vKomte who 
lues m Dfvon, of his grandchiMren, and ofhoM the “man frcmi 
Anienc4i/’ the son of a former comrade, api-icars as a pro\idence 
to save hi9 fortunes. Mrs. I)e li Pasture has fru mils in the 
delineation ©f the Utile worries and tngcdies of sor nl lift 

Om the pntiteit talei tee ha^t lead for mavy rr rj — 
Morning Post. 
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Eight Days R. e. forrestJ 

** Nothing ever written,” says Conan Doyle in his recent book,f 
** Through the Magic Door,” ‘‘will bring the Indian Mutiny) 
home to you as this book will do.” The publishers are glacl| 
to make this fine novel once more accessible. ^ 


Owd Bob. ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

The Duenna of a Genius. 

M. E. FRANCIS. 

His Honour and a Lady. 

SARAH JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

Marcella. Mrs. Humphry ward. 
Selah Harrison. 

Miss MACNAUGHTAN. 

House with the Green Shutters. 

GEORGE DOUGLAS BROWN. 

Mrs. Galer’s Business. 

W. PETT RIDGE. 

Old Gorgon Graham. 

S. H. LORIMER. 

Major Vigoreux. “Q." 

The Gateless Barrier. 

5 LUCAS- MALET. 








